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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON 


THE  PALACE  COURT. 

An  Opera. — In  Three  Acts. 

Dram.  Persona. 

Mr.  Jones,  Scampish  Taylor,  Respectable  Solicitor,  Judoe, 
Hungry  Official,  Officer  of  Court,  Mrs.  Jones. 
Choruses  of  Barristers,  Attorneys,  Thieves,  and  people  of 

that  description. 

The  Music  by  Mayerbeer. — The  Libretti  by  the  Man  in  the 

Moon. 

Act  I.— Scene  I. — Scotland  Yard. 

Enter  a  Chorus  of  Dishonest  Tradesmen  and  Bloodsucking  Attorneys. 

CHORUS. 


Huzza!  Huzza!  for  the  Palace  Court, 
The  rascal’s  friend,  the  knave’s  resort; 
Where  strictly  is  injustice  done, 

And  costs  run  up,  my  boys,  like  fun. 
That  handy  Court,  v  here  suits  are  tried, 
And  judged  by  what’s  said  on  one  side, 
Where  half-a-dozen  legal  thugs. 

With  canting  tongues,  and  solemn  mugs, 
Are  privileged  with  seeming  wrangle, 
Justice,  between  the  lot  to  strangle. 


[. Exit  Chorus. 
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Scene  II.— Jones’s  Parlour — Jones  after  Dinner  Smokino. 

Jones  (Ballad.) 


Oh,  ever  afier  dinner, 

I  feel  my  sell  quite  ripe, 

For  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
Of  a  cigar  or  pipe. 

So  anon  I  try  the  leaf, 

Anon  the  yard  of  clay, 

And  with  my  gin  and  water 
Puff  the  pleasant  time  away. 
Enter  Scampish  Taylor. 


Scampish  Taylor  (Recitative) — Here,  here’s  my  bill. 

Jones— But  I  have  paid  it. 

Scampish  Taylor — Where  then  is  the  receipt — the  document 
I  gave  you? 

Jones — Ah,  horror!  With  the  receipt  I  have — believing  you 
td  be  au  honest  Taylor— just  lighted  up  my  pipe— here. 
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ScAMr.  Taylor — Joy — joy — then  you  will  have  a  summons — 
to  the  Palace  Court — that  is,  unless  you  pay  me — once  again! 

Jones — Oh,  never! 

DUET. 

Jones  and  Scampish  Taylor. 

Jones — I’ll  never  pay  you,  never, 

I’ll  see  you — hem — hem—  fust. 

ScAMr.  Taylor — The  Palace  Court  will  make  you 
Come  down  with  that  ’ere  dust! 

Jones — I’ll  prove — I’ll  prove— I  paid  you. 

ScAMr.  Taylor — Your  paying  will  not  aid  you. 

Jones — I’ll  never,  by  the  Palace  Court,  be  made  to  pay  you 
twice. 

ScAMr.  Taylor — They  ever  in  the  Palace  Court  make  gentle¬ 
men  pay  twice. 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — An  Office  attached  to  the  Palace  Court. 

Enter  Hungry  Official. 

(Cavatina.) 

Here  I  sits  the  live  long  day, 

Waiting  for  to  grab  my  prey; 

For  to  us  it’s  drink  and  meat, 

To  rob  and  pilfer,  prig  and  cheat. 

Enter  Scampish  Taylor  hurriedly. 

Scampish  Taylor— Here,  issue  quick, 

A  writ  against  one  Jones. 

CHORUS  OF  HUNGRY  OFFICIALS. 
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TIIE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


Joy,  joy,  joy!— We’ll  crush  the  flesh, 

And  grind  the  bones, 

And  drink  the  hlood, 

Of  that  ’ere  Jones. 

[ Drop  Jails. 

ACT  II. 

Jones’s  Parlour. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones. 

\  Recitative. 

Mrs.  Jones — What  do  I  hear?  You  pay  the  money  twice.  I 
tell  you  what — you  have  not  paid  it  once. 

Mr.  Jones— My  dear! 


Mrs.  Jones — Don’t  dear  me— heartless  man. 

(Cavatina.) 

A  pretty  tale,  for  me  to  hear, 

The  money  which  you  had 
To  pay  the  Taylor — you  have  spent ; 

Now  isn't  this  too  bad! 

Don’t  tell  me  that  you  cannot  prove 
That  you  have  made  due  payment; 

You’ve  used  the  cash  for  some  bad  end. 

Instead  of  for  your  raiment! 

Enter  Officer  of  Court  with  Writ. 

Officer — Your  name  is  Jones?  Then  here’s  a  summons  from 
the  l’alaee  Court. 

Jonbs— Caitiff  avaunt. 
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THE  MAN  IN  THERMO  ON. 

'  AIK — (Agitato  con  expressions.) 

You  impudent  rascal, 

You  scoundrel — you  wretch  you;  ] 
Now  ain’t  you  afraid, 

That  old  Bogie  will  ketch  you? 


[Jones  kicks  oat  officer ,  and  scene  closes. 
Scene  II. — Office  of  a  Respectable  Solicitor. 

Enter  Respectable  Solicitor  and  Chorus  of  Clerks. 

CHORUS. 

From  morn  till  night,  on  three-legged  stools, 

We  sit  and  write  away; 

Preparing  precious  bills  of  costs,  . 

For  some  poor  soul  to  pay! 


Enter  Jones.  J 

See,  here’s  a  client,  just  arrived, 
Who,  doubtless,  longs  to  win, , 
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Some  hard  contested  legal  suit; 

We  hope  he’s  lots  of  tin! 

Jones  (Recitative) — I  wish  you  to  defend  an  unjust  action 
brought  against  me  in  the  Palace  Court. 

Chorus — Defend  an  action  in  the  Palace  Court — oh,  crikey  ! 
Rest.  Solicitor —  (Rondo.) 

I  do  assure  you,  sir, 

The  best  thing  you  can  do, 

Is  simplj  to  pay  down  the  sum, 

Ri  too  ral,  loo  ral,  loo! 

Jones— Ah,  no — I  am  determined— that  Scampish  Taylor  I 
will,  if  possible,  defeat. 

Rest.  Solicitor —  (Rondo  continued.) 

Why  in  that  case,  you  know, 

All  that  we  can  do,  we’ll  do; 

But  the  Palace  Court’s  a  queerish  place, 

Ri  too  ral,  loo  ral,  loo! 

Grand  Chorus — Resp.  Solicitor,  Jones,  and  Clerks. 

C  I 

Then  in  that  case  < 

C  you 

(  you  ^  f  you’ll 

All  that  <  |  i  *  >  can  }  v  do; 

(  we  )  (  we’ll  ) 

Though  ^ 

I  [  the Falace  Court’s  a  queerish  place, 

But  ) 

Ri  too  ral,  loo  ral,  loo! 

[ Scene  closet. 

Act  IEL — Scene  I. — Scotland  Yard. 

Enter  Jones  and  Respectable  Solicitor,  j 


know, 
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Resp.  Solicitor  (Recitative)— You  know  that  you  must  fee 
one  of  the  harpies  here,  to  undertake  your  case. 

Jones — Alas,  ’tis  so. 

DUET— Jones  and  Respectable  Solicitor. 

The  debt  just  now  is  three  pounds  four, 

The  costs  amount  to  twelve  pounds  more, 

To  pay  it  all  would  be  a  bore. 

Resp.  Sol. —  A  horrid 
Jones —  ’orrid 

Resp.  Sol. —  <  v  awful 

Jones —  hawful 

Both — Horrid — awful  bore. 


[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The" Palace  Court. 


Chorus  of  Judge,  Jurymen,  Barristers,  Thieves ,  Attorneys,  Ushers,  fyc. 
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Now’s  the  day,  and  now’s  the  hour, 

When  the  defendant,  Jones, 

Will  very  shortly  be  brought  down 
Upon  his  marrow  bones! 

Judge  (Recitative;— Now,  then,  to  business—' u  Scampish  Tay¬ 
lor  v.  Jones.'' 

Scamp.  Tav. — My  Lord,  lie  owes  me  £ 3  4. 

Jones — My  Lord,  I  paid  him.  Here,  without,  are  thirty 
people,  all  good  men  and  true,  who  saw  me  pay  him. 

Judge — That’s  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Pay  him  again,  with 
all  the  costs,  or  1  11  commit  you. 

Jones— What,  pay  twice? 

Judge — Yes;  if  1  choose,  I’ll  make  you  pay  him  thrice! 


Chorus  of  Legal  Bloodsuckers. 

That’s  the  way  we  manage, 
Very  smart  and  short  ;J 
That**  the  way  wo  do  it, 

In  the  I’alace  Court ! 

Jones —  (Cavatina.) 

Now  for  revenge — reform! 

You  throttling  legal  thugs; 

I'll  squash  you — as  I’d  squash 

A  crawling  lot  of  bugs! 
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Jones  catches  the  Judge  in  his  right  handy  and  the  Scampish  Taylor 
in  his  left ,  and  knocks  their  heads  together.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
walls  of  the  Palace  Court  fall  in,  crushing  the  Attornies,  Thieves,  Blood¬ 
suckers,  fyc.,  while  a  hurst  of  blue  fire  discovers  a  vast  crowd  of  Citizens 
of  London,  headed  by  Mrs.  Jones,  singing  the  following 

FINAL  CHORUS. 

Hail,  to  the  defendant! 

Joy  to  gallant  Jones; 

That  nuisance  vile,  the  Palace  Court, 

Is  but  a  heap  of  stones. 

So  perish  every  grievance, 

Which  still  pollutes  the  land; 

Their  reign  is  o’er,  when  honest  men, 

Attack  them  heart  and  hand. 
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A  PROPHETIC  BALLAD  TOUCHING  LOUIS 

NAPOLEON. 

The  ballotting  is  over, 

France  has  pronounced  her  will, 

That  the  great  Emperor’s  lofty  place 
A  puppet  now  should  fill; 

That  a  sodden  brainless  coxcomb 
Should  caper  on  the  throne 
Made  sacred  by  the  genius 
Of  the  old  Napoleon! 

So  the  Brummagem  Pretender 
Waved  his  sceptre  made  of  lath, 

And  the  people  followed  merrily 
Applauding  in  his  path; 

While  all  throughout  the  Empire 
A  thrill  of  pleasure  ran, 

To  see  the  Monkey  imitate 
The  gestures  of  the  Man  1 

Like  the  Emperor  he  strutted, 

His  hands  behind  his  back, 

Of  the  Emperor’s  mode  of  snuffing 
He  had  caught  the  perfect  knack ; 

Like  the  Emperor,  he  had  studied 
To  speak — to  eat  and  drink, 

In  fact,  he  could  do  all  things— like 
The  Emperor — save  think! 

But  from  the  wild  delusions 
Of  its  dim  and  brainless  trance,  " 
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A  flash  of  Reason’s  light  will  rouse  ] 
The  sleeping  mind  of  France; 

Like  Titania  she  must  waken, 

To  find  it  come  to  pass, 

That  ’neath  some  magic  she  had  been 
Enamoured  of  an  ass. 

’Tis  then  will  end  the  worship 
Of  this  Idol  of  an  hour. 

’Tis  then  poor  Bully  Bottom 
Will  slip  from  place  and  power; 

’Tis  then  that  France  will  rouse  herself, 
And  without  pause  or  doubt, 

Tear  down  the  late  exalted  Calf 
And  kick  the  Humbug  out ! 


TRIBUTE  OF  GRATITUDE. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Times  that  the  Demagogue,  Blum,  recently 
executed  by  Windischgratz,  was  once  a  box-keeper,  officiating 
in  the  Cologne  theatre.  We  have  to  suggest  to  the  play-going 
classes  of  the  community,  that  now  is  their  time  to  get  up  a 
handsome  testimonial  to  the  Austrian  Philanthropist,  who  has 
thus  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
theatrical  public  by  having,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  and 
virtuous  manner,  shot  a  box-keeper.  Would  that  so  bright  an 
example  were  widely  followed! 


American  Habits  op  Exaggeration. — Such  are  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Yankees  to  amplification,  that  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  a  “  Forrest,”  an  actor,  who,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
but  a  “  stick.” 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  BAD  EXAMPLE. 

GROSS  AUDACITY  OF  MU.  TWITTERS. 

We  believe  tlmt  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  exposed  the 
rash — not  to  say  culpable — aberrations  from  the  strict  path  of  pro¬ 
priety  of  our  friend  Twitters.  "We  have  the  less  hesitation  then,  in 
saying, that  he  lias  lately  embarked  in  an  insane  and  most  impro¬ 
per  enterprise,  in  which  we  distinctly  announce  that  we  have  no 
hand.  It  appears  that  it  has  lately  buen  represented,  that  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  the  Palace  Court  invariably  gain  their  suits,  the  defendants 
not  being  allowed  by  the  rules  of  that  extraordinary  establish¬ 
ment,  to  adduce  any  rebutting  evidence.  Struck  with  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  tribunal  in  question,  it  entered  into  the  inventive 
brain  of  Mr.  Twitters,  that  he  might  possibly  turn  the  rule  to 
his  own  advantage.  All  that  was  wanted,  appeared  to  be  to  ask, 
and  the  Court  immediately  granted.  Mr.  Twitters,  then,  after 
some  consideration  as  to  whether  he  should  sue  Miss  Buiidett 
CouTT8,the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  Mr.  Hudson,  ultimately  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  and  accordingly,  a  writ  was  yesterday,  we  lielieve, 
issued  at  Mr.  Twitters’ instance,  against  Mr.  George  Hudson, 
for  the  sum  of  £18,970  15  3,  in  which  Mr.  Twitters  states, 
the  hon.  gentleman  is  indebted  to  him— with  473,97 1  9  4  of  ex¬ 
penses  for  serving  the  process. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  sayiug — if  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Hudson 
— that  Mr.  Twitters  can  have  [no  good  ground  of  action.  Our 
friend,  however,  is  confident  that  the  worse  his  claim,  the  greater 
in  the  Palace  Court  will  be  his  chance  of  carrying  it. 

We  shall  assuredly  keep  our  eye  on  the  affair. 
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THE  PATRIOT  P’ARCY  M‘GEE. 

Perttaps  in  the  entire  annals  of  utter  snobbism,  there  is  not  to 
be  found  a  more  splendid  case  than  that  afforded  by  the  conduct 
of  one  of  the  gallant  Irish  runaways — that  fugitive  hero,  Mr. 
D’Arcy  M‘Gee.  This  courageous  individual,  having,  with  a 
few  of  the  other  political  pickpockets,  cheated  the  police,  and  got 
clear  off  to  America,  has  established  a  New  York  Nation ,  in  the 
columns  of  which  he  is  gallantly  defying  the  British  Govern’ 
ment,  in  such  stanzas  as  the  following: — 

“We’ll  stack  our  arms,  and  stack  our  corn 
Upon  the  same  wide  plain; 

We’ll  plant  a  guard  in  barn  and  yard, 

And  give  them  grape  for  grain.” 

We  would,  however,  suggest  the  following,  as  an  improved  ver¬ 
sion  of  what  Mr.  D’Arcy  M‘Gee  and  his  rebel  rout  are  more 
likely  to  do: — 

We'll  cut  and  run,  whene’er  we  see 
A  peeler  on  the  plain — 

Such  were  the  tactics  of  our  band, 

And  such  they’ll  be  again. 

Alas  for  Cuffey!  Of  the  whole  tribe  of  Revolutionists,  the  poor 
little  cracked  taylor — soon  to  be  amongst  the  Kangaroos — was 
almost  the  only  instance  of  genuine  pluck.  lie  may  not  be  able 
to  write  such  bad  poetry  as  Mr.  M‘Gee,  but  we  are  sure  he  has 
more  of  the  stuff  which  makes  a  hero  in  him,  than  the  runaway 
Irishman.  Mr.  M‘Gee  crows  loudly  from  America.  We  are 
loath  to  make  ugly  comparisons  touching  the  places  where  a 
craven  race  of  cocks  are  said  to  crow  from;  but  the  locality 
alluded  to  in  the  proverb,  is  certainly  one  which  suits  Mr,  D’Arcy 
M‘Gee  to  a  feather. 
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ADVICE  TO  INTENDING  EMIGRANTS. 

Before  leaving  England,  with  the  intention  of  settling  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  up  the  interior  of  Australia,  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  strongly  recommends,  that  all  intending 
Emigrants  should  provide  themselves  with  the  following  articles. 

1st.  Three  pair  double-barrelled — ivory  or  mother-of-pearl — 
opera-glasses,  with  the  Emigrant’s  name  (and  crest,  if  any) 
beautifully  engraved  on  them  in  letters  of  gold.  These  articles 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  case  of  Jenny  Lind  making 
a  musical  tour  in  New  South  Wales,  or  of  Grisi  founding  an 
harmonic  colony  upon  Swan  River. 

2nd.  A  couple  of  Gibuses.  We  recommend  these  in  preference 
to  the  old  crush  hats,  as  being  of  far  more  ingenious  construction. 
In  case  of  the  springs  getting  out  of  repair,  all  that  the  Settler 
has  to  do  is  to  send  them  to  England  to  be  put  to  rights. 

3rd.  A  copious  assortment  of  pastiles  and  bon-bon  crackers. 
We  believe  that  none  of  these  articles  are  in  use  amongst  the 
natives,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  them  in  the  “  bush.” 

4th.  A  few  inlaid  Marquetterio  tables,  for  furnishing  a  log- 
house. 

5th.  A  gallon  of  attar  of  roses.  (This  article  is  perfectly 
indispensible.) 

Gth.  A  chatalaine.  No  lady  Emigrant  ought  to  be  without 
one.  We  have  also  known  severe  cases  of  distress  occur  in  the 
bush  iu  consequence  of  the  non-obtainment  of  Berlin  wool.  This 
ought  to  be  looked  to  before  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  mis¬ 
fortune. 

7th.  An  assortment  of  white  and  pink  kid  gloves  must  always 
be  provided.  It  is  accounted  the  worst  of  ton  in  the  more  exclu¬ 
sive  circles  in  the  “bush”  for  a  lady  to  milk  the  cows,  or  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  sheer  the  sheep  unprovided  with  the  delicate  and 
scented  wares  of  lioubigant. 
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8tli.  Plenty  of  patent-leather  boots.  In  a  country  where  long 
journeys  must  frequently  be  undertaken  on  foot,  the  necessity 
tor  these  articles  of  dress  becomes  manifest. 

9th.  A  small  portable  theatre  for  acting  charades,  &c.  The 
natives  might  be  induced  to  take  parts  in  the  opening  scenes  of 
•A  pantomime,  as  elves,  demons,  savages,  & c  ,  Sec.  And 

10th.  An  elegant  set  of  Dresden  china,  Bohemian  glass,  with 
a  few  Chinese  ivory  puzzles,  passport  cases,  lazy  tongs’,  false 
moustaches,  a  portable  swimming  bath,  lots  of  fancy  dresses  and 
false  noses,  a  court  guide,  a  map  of  London,  latchkeys,  a  renter’s 
admission  to  Drury-lane,  and  a  mint  of  fourpenny  pieces  to  pass 
off  upon  the  inexperienced  natives  for  sixpences. 


Pleasing-  Definition.— The  Christmas  Book  Writers .  The 

Literary  Waits. 


INHUMAN  JOKE. 


PURL  ttEFORE  SWINE. 
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r.d 

GROSS  LEGISLATIVE  OUTRAGE. 

TnE  student  of  German  politics  may  have  lately  observed  that 
a  small  party  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  have  been  sticking  out 
after  the  dissolution  or  prorogation — we  don’t  know  which — of 
the  assembly,  and  have  been  perseveringly  meeting  in  all  sorts 
of  public-houses,  and  passing  laws  on  their  own  account  quite 
regardless  of  the  absence  of  the  majority  of  the  house,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  Such  a  spectacle  is  no  doubt  an 
extraordinary  one  for  Englishmen  to  contemplate,  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  similar  attempts  have  [been  made  nearer  home  than 
Berlin.  The  fact  will,  no  doubt,  astound  our  readers,  but  our 
consolation  is  that  we  have  in  a  manner  prepared  them  for  the 
melancholy  truth  by  the  publication  of  a  certain  cut  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  serial.  The  enlightened  public  will  no  doubt 
recollect  an  engraving  which  gave  an  accurate  idea — too  accurate 
an  idea,  we  fear — of  the  vacation  practices  of  Messrs.  Urquhnrt 
and  Chisholm  Anstey.  Since  we  published  that  National  Cartoon 
further  facts  respecting  its  subject  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
What  will  our  readers  say  when  we  inform  them,  that  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  persevering  senators  of  Berlin,  Chisholm  Anstey  and 
Urquhart  have  actually  been  holding  a  succession  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  sittings,  and  passing,  Heaven  knows  how  many  acts,  all  of 
which  they  contend  are  perfectly  valid  and  effectual.  With  great 
difficulty,  and  at  enormous  expense,  we  have  obtained  a  list  of 
these  legislative  enactments  which  we  hereby  subjoin,  recom¬ 
mending  an  immediate  impeachment  of  the  audacious  couple,  and 
their  speedy  committal  to  the  Tower. 

Acts  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ( consisting  of  Urquhart  and 
Anstey ),  since  the\Prorogation> 

^  1st.  An  act  for  the  granting  of  £10,000  per  annum,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  fubd,  iu  favour  of  Mr,  Chisholm  Atistefi  his  heirs 
and  successor?, 
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2nd.  An  act  for  the  granting  of  £10,000  per  annum,  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  in  favour  of  Mr.  David  Urquhart,  his  Heirs 
and  successors. 

3rd.  An  act  for  the  annexation  of  Russia,  and  the  confinement 
of  the  Czar  for  life  in  Whitecross  Street  Prison. 

4th.  An  act  for  the  committal  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Bride¬ 
well,  and  making  provision  for  his  being  privately  whipped. 

5th.  An  act  for  repealing  every  other  act,  passed  since  the  days 
of  William  Rufus. 

6tli.  An  act  excepting  those  acts  mentioned  above. 

7th.  An  act  of  indemnity  to  the  two  legislators,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them  for  their  enlightened  and  persevering 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  moral,  social,  and  general  condition  of  the 
universe. 


Unfeeling  Conduct  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Daily  News. — We  hear  that  the  Daily  News  is  to  be  raised 
in  price  and  increased  in  bulk.  The  former  proposition  is 
a  hard  one  for  the  subscribers — but  the  cruelty  of  the  latter  is 
heart-rending.  Seeing  that  they  intend  to  increase  the  price, 
the  conductors  of  the  journal  in  question,  might  surely  have 
made  some  amends  to  their  unfortunate  subscribers,  by  reducing, 
instead  of  increasing,  the  dose  of  dullness  which  the  latter  misera¬ 
ble  wretches  have  to  swallow  for  their_money. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Mitchell’s  comic  opera  season  will 
close  at  Easter,  when,  to  avoid  any  clash  or  competition  with  the 
Italian  Opera,  a  series  of  non-musical  performances  will  be  given. 
But,  remembering  the  majority  of  Mr.  Lumley’s  opera  massa¬ 
cres  last  year,  we  do  not  see  how  the  competition  will  thus  be 
RToided* 
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KALEDISCOPE  BOOKS. 

The  “monks  of  old,”  who  painted  and  emblazoned  the  missals 
and  psalsters — the  pictures  in  which  served  as  a  model  for  our 
ingenious  artist,  who,  a  number  or  two  ago,  gave  to  the  world  a 
fancy  portrait  of  Mr.  Pugin,  as  he  is  supposed  to  appear 
shaving,  these  laborious  eld  book  decorators  have  found 
modern  imitators,  who  seem  perfectly  competent  to  beplaster 
books  with  colours,  and  stick  them  over  with  flowers  nnd  flou¬ 
rishes,  just  as  well  as  the  ancient  professors  of  the  art  themselves. 
In  short,  we  aro  deluged  with  illuminated  books.  Now  we  don't 
say  that  these  are  not  gaudy  and  prettyish  toys  in  their  way, 
and  the  first  few  specimens  of  the  style,  we  were  very  happy  to 
hail  and  to  commend.  But  we  have  no  notion  of  the  issue  of 
books  sufficient  to  stock  a  library,  whereof  the  great  feature  is 
not  the  text,  but  the  embellishments  with  which  the  text  is  set 
forth.  Besides,  these  embellishments  can  hardly  l»e  called  art. 
At  all  events,  they  form  only  a  vile  species  of  mechanical  art, 
such  as  is  required  for  painting  heraldic  devices,  or  furnishing 
designs  for  Cobden’s  calico.  We  therefore  raise  our  voice 
against  the  continuance  of  this  literary  quackery.  If  people 
want  glaring  colours  and  pretty  forms,  why,  let  them  go  to  the 
Lowthor  Arcade,  and  buy  a  kalediscopc.  It  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  any  of  Mr.  Owbn  .Tones’,  or  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys 
handiwork,  and  it  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  constantly 
presenting  novel  combinations  of  colour  and  design;  whereas, 
when  you  have  once  looked  over  the  pages  of  an  illuminated 
book,  you  have  not  the  slightest  inducement  to  re-open  its  antique. 
Gothic,  and  gutta  percha  cover. 

Very  Proper. — We  understand  that  a  national  thanksgiving 
is  to  be  decreed,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  disappearance  of 
Mr.  William  Howitt,  since  the  period  of  his  visit  to  a  “  remark¬ 
able  place”  in  Portugal  Street. 
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CLOSE  SHAVING. 

The  Key.  Mr.  Kent,  Curate  of  the  parish  of  Upton-on-Severn, 
in  Glo'stershire,  lately  summoned  a  [poor  barber  of  that  town 
before  the  magistrates,  for  following  his  wordly  calling  on  the 
Lord’s  Day — that  is,  for  shaving  a  poor  workman,  who  had 
probably  been  toiling  the  greater  part  of  Saturday  night, 
and  could  not  shave  himself  on  the  Sunday.  The  magis¬ 
trates  before  whom  the  charge  was  brought,  were  clerical 
and  lay.  The  first  would  not  give  the  accused  even  the 
benefit  of  their  order  (clergy),  and  the  lay-men  laid  it  down 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  question  of  guilt  was  so  questionable, 
that  they  recommended  the  question  to  be  questioned  by  arbitra¬ 
tors.  The  parsons  proposed  Bigotry ,  and  the  lay-party  Common 
Sense,  as  the  arbitrators. 

By  mutual  consent,  the  Min  in  tiie  Moon  was  appointed 
umpire. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Kent  deposed,  that  he  was  walking- 
prowling,  he  meant — about  the  town  on  Sunday  morning,  when 
he  saw  a  man  enter  the  accused  barber’s  shop,  with  a  face 
begrimed  with  dirt,  and  a  beard  of  at  least  a  week’s  growth. 

He  waited  until  he  saw  the  man  issue  from  the  shop 
with  a  clean  face,  a  close  shaved  beard,  and  looking,  as  he 
(the  parson)  thought,  anything  but  what  he  ought,  as  a  work¬ 
ing  man,  to  look  on  a  Sunday.  The  Reverend  accuser  then 
quoted  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  some  hundreds  of  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  showing,  if  one  man  shaved  another  man  on  a  Sunday,  he 
was  subject  to  punishment ;  though  if  one  man  shaved  one  man, 
namely — himself,  he  was  not  liable  at  all;  but  as  in  this  case,  one 
man— an  Irishman— shaved  another  Irishman  on  the  Sunday, 
he  was  cle  facto  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and  therefore  the 
accuser  prayed  judgment  of  the  arbitrators. 
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In  reply,  the  Man  of  lather  commenced: — “May  it  plase 
your  worshipful  honours  and  lordships,  what  the  right  riverand 
father  in  Upton-on-Severn,  says,  is  all  thrue,  as  to  my  shaving 
Tim  O’Hallaran  on  Sunday  last;  but  I  was  not  following  my  calling 
at  all  at  all — for  the  devil  a  call  I  ever  had  to  be  a  barber ! — the  only 
calling  I  had  ever  to  do  with,  was  the  bricklayer  calling  for  mor¬ 
tar.  I  tuck  to  the  sharing  naturally;  and  thought  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  making  a  fellow-creature’s  face  clane  and  dacent  on 
Sunday  morning,  so  that  ho  might  face  his  priest  or  his  par¬ 
son  like  a  Christian  —  and  sure  Tim  did  that  same  thing, 
for  he  went  to  mass  that  blessed  day,  and  myself  went  with 
him.  The  black  gentleman — I  mano  the  gentleman  in  black — 
there,  says  I  have  no  right  to  work  for  hire  on  tho  Sunday.  I 
didn’t.  Tim  has  nine  young  children  and  a  wife.  I  share  him 
for  nothing,  in  respect  of  his  nine  little  ones,  and  his  wife,  who 
is  of  a  respectable  family — seeing  she’s  my  own  sister.  But  if  I 
have  done  wrong,  punish  me,  and  the  devil  a  beard  will  I  shave 
again — but  let  tho  right  riverand  father  in  Upton-on-Serern’s 
congregation  go  to  church  with  their  beards  on !  Your 
honours,  they  say  in  Tipperary,  that  ‘  what’s  sauce  for  tho 
goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander.’  Now,  which  is  worse, — my 
making  clane  the  outside  of  man  on  the  holy  day,  or  the  holy 
man  there,  who  is  paid — and  well  paid,  too,  for  following  his 
calling,  on  the  Sunday,  which  is  to  make  clane  and  cure  the 
inside,  or  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  laves  his  work,  and  turns  com¬ 
mon  informer?”  (Cheers.)  The  arbitrators  delivered  their 
opinions. 

Bigotry. — We  have  read  with  care  the  depositions  in  this 
case,  and  having  carefully  attended  to  the  arguments  adduced, 
we  think,  that  as  there  is  now  no  Pope  in  Rome,  that  the 
Reverend,  the  Curate  of  Upton,  is  quite  right  in  attending  to 
the  cure  of  Irish  souls — as  well  as  English. 

Common  Sense,  with  considerable  indignation,  ask’d  what  had 
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the  Pope  to  do  with  shaving  a  labourer  in  Glo’stershire?  He  gave 
it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  charge  brought  by  the  par¬ 
son  against  the  barber  was  frivolous  and  vexatious ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  dismissed,  with  costs  against  the 
curate.  The  referees  not  agreeing,  they  appealed  to  umpire,  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,  who,  in  the  cool  and  quiet  mode  in  which 
he  monthly  looks  down  on  mundane  affairs,  observed — “That 
as  it  was  a  maxim,  that  cleanliness  was  second  only  to  Godli¬ 
ness,  and  as  the  world  was  now  doing  all  it  could  for  the  Great 
Unwashed,  he  thought  it  was  better  that  the  man  who  worked 
six  days  in  the  wreek,  should  be  shaved  on  the  seventh,  than 
not  shaved  at  all;  and  decided  that  the  charge  should  be  dis¬ 
missed,  the  parson  paying  the  piper.” 


WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  AN  ACTOR? 

The  Times  tells  of  a  Berlin  actor  who  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  holding  Royalist  opinions — who  had,  therefore,  to  flee  during 
the  late  Revolutions;  and  who,  not  daring  to  appear  again  in 
public,  was  rewarded  and  recompensed  by  a  post  in  the  ministry. 
Only  think  of  such  an  occurrence  here — only  think  of  reading 
a  paragraph  like  the  following: — 

“Mr.  Widdicombe. — In  consequence  of  the  political  views 
entertained  by  this  gentleman,  who  is  a  supporter  of  the  Whigs, 
he  is  become  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  patrons  of  Astley’s, 
that  it  has  been  deemed  right  that  he  should  withdraw  from  the 
arena  of  hippo- dramatic  life.  Determined,  however,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  should  not  suffer  on  account  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  faith,  the  Government  have  resolved  to  appoint  him  Secre- 
tary-at-War,  vice  Mr.  Macaulay.” 
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WANT  A  NOSS,  SIR  ?  ’CAl&fi  HEKlt’s  UNK  AS  WILL  SLIT  YOU  To 
A  NA1K  I” 
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THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

A  work  for  youth  lias  just  been  published  under  the  above  title, 
and  avc  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  We  all  know 
that  painful  impressions  are  more  durable  than  pleasurable 
ones;  and  it  Avas  a  happy  idea  to  fix  geographical  facts  in  a 
child’s  mind,  by  association  with  its  nauseous  recollections  of  ill  • 
ness.  We  give  a  brief  extract  from  a  catechism  for  examination 
of  the  pupil,  which  is  appended  to  the  Atlas,  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  hand  of  everybody  avIio  ever  swalloived  a  James’s  powder 
— by  no  means  so  disagreeable  a  task  as  the  swallowing  a 
J ames’s  novel.  .  . 

Q.  My  love,  what  is  Turkey  ? 

A.  The  place,  mamma,  where  rhubarb  comes  from.  .  f; 

Q.  Where,  my  dear,  is  Epsom? 

A.  In  Surrey,  where  they  produce  salts. 

Q.  For  what  is  Spain  celebrated? 

A.  For  its  flics,  Avhicli  are  used  for  blisters. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  produce  of  Peru? 

A.  Peruvian  Bark. 

(2.  What  other  place  do  you  associate  with  rhubarb? 

A.  Magnesia. 

Q.  What  comes,  my  child,  from  Naples? 

A.  Treacle,  mamma. 

Q.  Think  again,  my  lamb  ! 

A.  Ah,  mamma,  only  the  sulphur.  ( Shudders.) 

Q.  What  does  Arabia  give  us  ? 

A.  I  know — stop— yes — devil — 

Q.  My  love! 

A.  It  is— no— revil — revilenta — Arabica.  Blit  papa  said  that 
Avas  all  humbug  and  quack  medicine,  and  that  the  trash  that 
was  advertised  ought  to  be - 

Q.  Never  mind,  dear!  go  and  put  your  things  on,  and  we’ll 
go  and  get  our  new  prescription  made  up  at  Gifford’s. 
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GETTING  UP  A  NUMBER  BY  THE  HELP 

OF  THE  LEVER. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  men  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  remark  has  been  made  before,  and  we  could  adduce 
instances  in  support  of  it  from  the  history  of  all  ages,  from  the 
ante-diluvian  world  down  to  John  O’Connell.  But  we  forbear. 
The  case  in  question  is,  perhaps,  more  striking  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Our  own  valued  contributor,  Blobbs,  who  has 
always  received  the  kindest  treatment  at  our  hands,  (we  having 
never  rejected  above  two-thirds  of  the  papers  he  ventured  to  send 
us,  or  cut  out  more  than  threo  quarters  of  the  remainder)  has 
•  failed  us  at  a  crisis.  We  had  6ent  him  Mr.  Macaulay’s  new 
History  of  England  to  review,  with  orders  to  combine,  in  a  brief 
article,  the  precision  of  the  Quarterly  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Edinburgh;  adding  a  dash  of  the  brilliancy  peculiarly  our  own. 
At  the  moment  when  we  ought  to  have  gone  to  press,  we  received 
a  note  from  the  wretched  Blobbs,  stating  that  ho  had  sold  the 
books  to  a  person  in  St.  Martin's  Court,  and  was  gone  to  spend 
Christmas,  and  the  money,  at  Gravesend.  The  space  had  to  be 
filled,  and  filled  with  no  ordinary  matter.  In  our  despair  wc 
wrote  to  our  friend,  Harry  Lorrequer,  who,  by  return  of  post, 
enclosed  us  the  following  beautiful  paper;  and  wc  do  not  envy 
Blobb’s  feelings  when  he  peruses  it. 

O’SCARDON  AND  THE  BUFFERS. 

A  Scene  from  the  Peninsular  War. 

Br  Charles  Levbr. 

“  The  exploits  he  plans  might  shame  the  vaunts  of  story. 

To  rush,  in  favour  of  the^cross  he  bore 

’Mid  hostile  millions,  &c.”  Tasso,  Gerut.  Liber. 

“  You’ll  lunch  at  two,  gentlemen,  storm  the  town  at  three,  and 
dine  at  five,  such  of  you  as  are  left,  and  want  any  dinner.”  St 
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said  the  spangled  aid-de-camp  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as, 
slightly  touching  his  cap,  he  gallopped  away. 

“  A  pleasant  hearing,  my  boy,”  said  Fred.  O’Scardon.  “  You 
don’t  receive  the  glad  tidings  with  great  joy.  Mick,  you  thief 
and  ruffian,  open  that  brandy  bottle,  and  mix:  your  roaster  a 
stiff  glass.” 

“  Faix,”  returned  Mick,  with  a  grin,  “  it’s  little  my  master’s 
in  the  habit  of  mixing  in  society,  nor  yourself,  neither,  Captain 
Fred,  I’m  thinking.  Will  I  give  it  you  neat,  sir,  as  usual?”  he 
added,  turning  to  me. 

“  Any  how,”  said  I,  for  I  own  I  felt  rather  despondent.  Com- 
postella  was  to  be  taken,  that  was  certain,  for  Sir  Arthur  wished 
it,  but  the  price,  in  officers  and  men,  was  likely  to  be  a  high 
one. 

“  Come,  come,  Charley,”  said  Fred,  “  this  won’t  do.  Here 
we’ve  been  sitting  down  before  this  infernal  place  for  six  weeks, 
putting  powder  enough  under  the  walls  to  lift  the  town,  bodily, 
from  hero  to  Kilkenny,  and  eating  mouldy  biscuits  to  beguile  the 
time,  and  now  it’s  all  to  be  over,  and  we’re  to  get  back  to  Chris¬ 
tian  rations,  you  look  as  pleased  as  Priest  Murphy  of  Ballytul- 
ter’s  little  boy,  when  they  put  him  to  bed  in  the  beehive  without 
letting  the  bees  out.” 

“  Where  shall  we  be  put  to  bed  to-night,  Fred?”  said  I. 

“In  Compostella,  if  we’re  lucky,  and  if  not,  in  Abraham’s 
bosom,”  replied  Fred,  “  and  I  hope  the  old  gentleman  sits  quiet. 
Come,  cheer  up,  Charley,  and  here’s  a  stave  to  help  you.  Mick, 
the  brandy.”  And  filling  himself  a  bumper,  O’Scardon  scrambled 
upon  a  large  cannon,  and  sang,  in  a  rich,  mellow,  manly  voice, 
but  with  no  small  touch  of  the  brogue,  the  following  chanson : — 

<£)bcr  tfjern  all. 

Over  them  all,  and  over  them  all, 

Is  the  way  to  deal  with  fortress  and  wall; 
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Miners  go  under,  and  supers  go  through, 

But  over  them  all  is  a  good  way,  too. 

Over  them  all,  over  them  all, 

The  Rangers  of  Mallow  go  over  them  all. 

I 

Plume  to  the  forehead,  and  spur  to  the  heel. 

Touch  to  the  bridle,  and  clutch  to  the  steel, 

Bid  the  bold  trumpeter  blow  out  his  best, 

The  Rangers  of  Mallow  will  sec  to  the  rest. 

Over  them  all,  fortress  and  wall, 

The  Rangers  of  Mallow  go  over  them  all. 

The  echoes  of  the  chorus,  in  which  I,  in  spite  of  myself,  and 
Mick  in  spite  of  his  respect  for  his  superiors,  heartily  joined,  had 
scarcely  died  away,  when  a  terrific  explosion  shook  the  earth, 
and  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke  darkened  the  air. 

“  The  first  mine’s  fired,”  shouted  O’Scardon,  springing  upon 
his  horse.  “  Down  goes  their  house.  Hurrah,  for  Mallow !” 

I  was  already  in  the  saddle,  and  we  dashed  away  at  lightning 
speed.  Hurrying  to  the  scene  of  fight  we  found  that  the  explo- 
sion  of  the  British  mine  had  prostrated  a  portion  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  fortress,  the  vast  stones  lying  shattered  and  scattered 
about.  A  column  of  Lord  Bateman’s  Buffers  was  already  rush¬ 
ing,  with  levelled  bayonets,  through  the  breach.  Spurring  our 
horses,  we  put  ourselves  at  their  head,  and  the  next  moment  a 
thousand  cannon  of4  tho  largest  size,  opened  their  fire  upon  us 
from  the  inner  walL  Down  came  that  withering  storm  of  iron, 
crushing  our  ranks  into  shapeless  masses,  and  blasting  us  as  with 
tho  fierce  breath  of  a  furnace.  The  roaring  of  the  huge  guns, 
the  shouts  of  the  enraged  soldiery,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  rending  cries  of  the  defenders,  mingled  in  one  wild  chaos 
of  sound,  above  which  I  heard  the  rich  voice  of  O’Scardon,  still 
singing  his  warrior  lay.  Four  times  that  murderous  fire  drove 
us  back  in  blood  and  slaughter,  and  five  times  the  glorious 
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Buffers  rushed  to  the  charge,  aided  by  ninety-six  enormous  mor¬ 
tars  which  were  brought  up  by  the  light  artillery,  under  Shrap¬ 
nel,  and  which  added  their  earthquake,  thunder,  and  hideous 
bombs  to  the  scene  of  horror.  Every  shot  told,  thousands  of 
dead  lay  piled  upon  the  breach,  and  the  dreadful  fire  on  both 
sides  continued  unintermitted.  Suddenly  the  earth  heaved  and 
shuddered,  the  dead  and  living  disappeared  in  a  fiery  chasm, 
and  a  roar  like  that  of  ten  thousand  volcanoes  announced  that 
the  second  mine  had  exploded.  I  felt  myself  hurried  through  the 
air,  I  knew  not  whither,  but  in  a  moment  my  horse  alighted  on 
his  feet.  French  uniforms  were  around  me,  and  I  saw  that  I  had 
fortunately  been  blown  over  the  wall  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
place.  To  sabre  a  dozen  dragoons  who  sought  to  stop  me,  to 
dash  at  the  gates,  and  unlock  and  unbar  them,  was  an  instant’s 
work,  in  another  the  remainder  of  the  Bateman  Buffers,  headed 
by  O’Scardon,  charged  through,  the  terrified  French  were 
slaughtered  in  all  directions,  and  Compostella  was  ours. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

A  respectable  and  crowded  meeting  was  held  the  other  evening 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mint,  to  congratulate  Mr.  S.  Neake 
upon  his  name  having  been  recently  struck  off  the  roll  of  at¬ 
torneys  ;  a  distinction  which,  as  was  well  observed  by  several 
speakers,  was  one  which  an  honest  man  might  well  be  proud  of. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  S,  Neake  was  presented  with 
a  Britannia  metal  tooth-pick,  purchased  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  festivities  were  wound  up  with  a  supper,  after 
which  —  Mr.  S.  Neake  having  indulged  plentifully  in  strong 
drinks  —  the  tooth-pick  was  purloined  by  the  chairman, — 
who  did  not,  however,  pledge  it — the  pawnbroker,  to  whom  he 
represented  it  to  be  silver,  delicately  declining  to  accept  the 
momento. 
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TIIE  MAN  IN  TIIE  MOON’S  DREAM  BOOK. 

Theatre . — To  dream  that  you  are  at  the  Theatre,  is  generally 
lucky,  but  if  you  went  with  an  order,  it  signifies  misfortune; 
should  you  see  a  drama,  it  means,  that  after  many  severe  trials, 
you  will  eventually  prosper;  if  a  five  act  play,  you  will  struggle 
for  years,  and  death  only  will  close  your  sufferings. 

Sea  Serpent. — If  the  serpent  you  dream  of  resembles  the  one  in 
the  Illustrated  News ,  your  affairs  wdll  prosper;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  it  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  creature  drawn  in  other 
cheap  periodicals,  disasters  will  threaten  you  on  all  sides. 

Casino. — To  dream  that  you  went  to  the  Casino,  with  Lord 
Brougham,  and  then  danced  in  a  quadrille  with  Lamartine,  Tom 
Matthews,  Louis  Blanc,  Van  Amburgh,  and  the  National  Guards, 
who  would  sing  Mourir  pour  la  patrie ,  to  the  tune  of  God  save 
the  Queen ,  played  on  the  bones  by  Donizetti,  signifies  that  you 
retired  to  rest  at  a  later  hour  than  usuaL 

Trafalgar  Square. — To  dream  of  Trafalgar  Square  is  very  un¬ 
fortunate;  it  signifies  that,  although  surrounded  by  wealth  and 
luxury,  you  will  never  make  a  hit;  to  dream  that  the  fountains 
are  grand,  is  a  mistake. 

Herne  Hay. — To  dream  that  you  are  at  Herne  Bay  enjoying 
yourself,  is  a  thing  that  never  happens;  to  dream  that  you  are 
there  and  find  it  very  slow%  signifies  that  it  serves  you  right  for 
going  to  such  a  place. 

Cider  Cellars. — To  dream  that  you  are  in  the  Cider  Cellars  denotes 
great  happiness;  if  the  dream  follows  champagne  and  loiters,  it 
signifies  intense  splendour;  if  it  follows  stout  and  chops,  great 
domesticity. 

Serpentine. — To  dream  that  you  arc  bathing  here,  forewarns 
you  to  beware  of  your  friends,  for  however  clear  and  straight¬ 
forward  they  may  appear,  their  hcart<arc  black,  and  they  are 
plotting  to  drag  you  into  a  link  of  misery, 
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Man  in  the  Moon. — To  dream  you  are  reading  tlie  Man  in  tiie 
Moon,  is  the  happiest  thing  that  can  happen  to  you,  in  fact, 
every  piece  of  good  fortune  may  generally  be  found  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  dream  of  this  description;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  dream  that  you  say  “  Don’t  bring  me  that  rubbish,”  when 
this  little  book  is  held  up  to  a  railway-carriage-window,  you 
have  reason  to  think  that  some  awful  catastrophe  will  befall  you ; 
to  avert  this,  as  soon  as  you  awake,  send  out  your  maid  for  all 
the  back  numbers. 


STOP  THIEF! 

Mr.  Punch  is  at  his  tricks  again.  In  No.  389,  there  is  a  cut  re¬ 
presenting  a  Marine  Railway,  stolen  almost  line  for  line  from  a 
similar  view  in  Angus  B.  Reach’s  Comic  Bradshaw.  What  can 
the  police  be  about? 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


THE  ARRIVAL  “  AH  !  PROM  JONES— GAMP,  I  SUPPOSE.” 


A  FILTER,  BY  JINGO!!!” 
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FANCY  SKETCH. 


GRISI  IN  THIS  “  CASTOR  DIVER.” 


C 
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FRIGHTFUL  WEATHER  IN  THE  QUADRANT. 


We  have  heard  philosophers  speak  of  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones 
— we  have  heard  penny-a-liners  speak  of  showers  of  frogs — we 
have  heard  elderly  gentlemen  speak  of  it's  raining  cats  and  dogs — 
and  we  have  heard  gents  speak  of  it’s  raining  like  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar — but  we  must  confess  that  all  we  have  read,  or  seen,  or  heard, 
gives  us  but  a  faint  idea  of  weather  which  lately  prevailed  in 
the  Regent-street  Quadrant.  Should  any  of  our  readers  have 
ever  been  present  at  the  scaling  of  an  enemy’s  walls— at  the 
bursting  of  a  bomb-shell — at  the  attack  of  a  forlorn  hope— at  a 
cockney  rifle  match,  or  at  any  other  equally  agreeable  scene  in 
which  bullets  and  other  deadly  missiles  arc  flying  about  right 
and  left,  without  any  one  having  the  slightest  idea  of  their  ulti¬ 
mate  destination — such  reader  can,  (if  he  have  the  good  fortune 
to  survive  the  fray)  form  some  conception  of  the  perils  and  diffi¬ 
culties  which  attend  an  overland  passage  from  Piccadilly  to  Glass¬ 
house-street.  Showers  of  brickbats  deluge  the  adventurer  at  his 
first  step  in  the  perilous  transit.  Avalanches  of  laths,  stones,  and 
Roman  cement,  mark  his  onward  course, — while  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  stirring  is  converted  into  a  most  deadly  simoon, 
enveloping  liim  in  a  thick  coating  of  plaster,  dust,  and  broken 
tiles.  On  wet  and  windy  days,  cataracts  and  hurricanes  spout 
through  the  dilapidated  roof,  carrying  with  them  the  accumu¬ 
lated  dust  and  filth  of  years,  and  many  of  the  pillars  have 
already  begun  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  anything  to  alarm  the  nerves  of  the 
most  susceptible;  but  we  only  hope  that  if  any  intending  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  for  January,  have  business  to 
take  him  to  the  upper  end  of  Regent-street,  he  will  purchase  his 
number  before  he  goes. 
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A  LIFE  OF  ACHILLES. 

(Being  the  composition  which  gained  the  Christmas  Prize  at  the 

Hanwell  School.  Contributed  by  permission  of  the  Head  Master.) 
Achilles,  the  son  of  poor,  but  respectable  parents,  was  born  in 
Fulwood’s  Rents,  Ilolborn.  His  father,  Cagliostro, — the  real 
author  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  published  in  the  Penny  Magazine — 
was  by  trade  a  bird-cage  maker,  and  having  emigrated  from  New 
York  on  account  of  the  over  populated  state  of  North  America, 
finally  settled  in  London  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  took 
furnished  apartments  in  the  Quadrant.  Of  the  mother  of  our  hero 
comparatively  little  is  known;  but  it  is  said  that  her  maiden  name 
was  Jenny  Deans,  and  that  she  was  distantly  related  to  Deaf 
Burke  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

From  his  early  youth  Aciiilles  gave  promise  of  future 
prowess.  He  thrashed  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  battle  of  Talavera— a 
contest  which  came  off  at  the  Westminster  Baths — and,  when 
a  novice,  was  backed  in  the  Bell's  Life  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  single  handed,  with  Commissioner  Linn,  and  Jella- 
ciiich,  the  Ban  of  Tottenliam-court-road.  The  contest  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  place  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  near  the  half  way 
mile-stone  between  Dusseldorf  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  result  was 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  institution  of  the  Whittington 
Club  by  Romulus  and  Remws. 

Achilles  was  now  indisputably  the  greatest  warrior  of  his 
time;  and  being,  therefore,  solicited  to  take  the  chair  at  a 
Quaker’s  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  he  repeated,  with  great  effect, 
the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  composed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  having  given  his  card  to  Rhadamanthus  and 
Charles  XII.,  to  be  conveyed  to  Madame  Maintenon,  Ninon 
D’Enclos,  Madame  Dubarry,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  attacked  the 
meeting,  which  he  routed  with  great  slaughter,  'captured  their 
baggage  and  artillery,  and  handed  over  Chisholm  Anstey  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  as  a  trophy  of  Flodden 
Field. 
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No  records  of  the  career  of  our  hero  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years  have  been  preserved,  but  in  2849  we  find  him 
assisting  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  company  with  Napoleon,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Old  Parr.  After  finding  the  body  of 
Harold,  for  which  a  handsome  reward  was  offered,  as  narrated 
by  Josephus— (see  his  work,  Jack  Shephard ,  3rd.  voL)  Achilles 
built  the  llungerford-bridge,  under  contract  for  Messrs. 
Grisell  l’eto — and  was  shortly  afterwards  dipped  by  his 
mother  in  one  of  tho  fountains  at  Trafalgar-squarc,  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  brown  soap  and  a  scrubbing  brush, 
lieturning  home  refreshed,  he  wrote  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  and 
published  a  valuable  edition  of  Hamlet,  with  the  chill  off,  which 
is  to  be  still  seen  at  the  College  of  Surgeon's  Museum  amongst 
the  Harleian^MSS.  The  next  year  lie  distinguished  himself  in 
the  celebrated  combat  between  Harvey,  the  inventor  of  the  fish 
sauce,  and  Day  and  Martin,  the  joint  authors  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Briiannica ,  the  Little  Warbler ,  Paradise  Lost ,  and  the 
“  Frog  he  would  a  wooing  go.”  Not  content  with  these  laurels, 
however,  our  hero  established  a  potato  can  in  the  groves  of 
Academe,  and  was  the  first  to  alleviate  with  brandy  snaps  the 
torments  of  Prometheus,  when  bound  by  a  rope  of  onions  on  the 
top  of  Primrose  Hill. 

Engaged  in  these  multifarious  labours  age  stole  gently  upon 
Achilles.  Vet,  so  gradually  did  his  energies  subside,  that  he 
was  eighty  years  old  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Baltic,  in 
the  Indian  Archipcligo,  and  in  company  with  Pontius  Pilate 
and  President  Polk,  discovered  that  valuable  substance,  Gutta 
l’ercha,  which  is  now  applied  to  so  many  uses.  Achilles  died 
in  the  eighty -third  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  a  corn 
upon  his  heel,  which  was  unskilfully  treated  by  Esculapius  and 
Madame  Tussaud.  He  was  buried  in  Hyde  Park,  beneath  the 
bronze  monument  which,  in  the  year  one,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  Agamemnon,  Mr.  Itobcrt  Keeley,  Copernicus,  Mr. 
John  Smith,  and  Garvarni  in  London.  , 
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GAS  REFORM. 

A  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  now  popular  ob¬ 
ject,  and,  as  a  Pu«c/»-writer  would  say,  “  throwing  a  light  upon 
the  subject,”  was  held  in  the  Large  Gas  Vat,  Southwark  Bridge, 
on  Monday  night,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  on  the  valve. 

The  Valveman  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
It  had  been  proved  that  the  chartered  Gas  Companies,  who  en¬ 
joyed  a  monopoly,  charged,  for  bad  gas,  exactly  twice  the  highest 
price  of  good.  He  thought  their  (gas)  pipes  ought  to  be  put 
out.  What  did  the  meeting  think? 

Mr.  Swipey  said  the  state  of  the  gas-lamps  in  London  was 
execrable.  As  he  was  returning  from  a  Christmas  party,  the 
other  niglit —  he  begged  pardon,  the  other  morning— he  saw  the 
lamp-posts  wandering  about  the  street,  and  falling  about  in  all 
directions.  One  of  them  ran  against  him,'  and  blacked  his  eye 
in  a  most  unfeeling  manner.  He  remonstrated ;  with  the  lamp- 
post,  and  spoke  to  it  severely  for  more  than  an  hour;  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  the  tyrannical  police  took  its  part,  and  drove  him 
home.  ( Cries  of  Shame.) 

Mr.  Monnopps  said  it  was  no  use  expecting  anything  from 
the  Gas  Companies,  their  characters  were  as  black  as  their  own 
jets,  and  they  would  oppose  reform  with  all  their  main.  We 
must  make  them  sing  to  a  different  metre.  ( Laughter.) 

Sir  Blinkt  Glimmer  said  that  he  believed  the  bad  gas  in 
London  was  the  cause  of  the  cholera. 

Sir  Peter  Borer  said  that  gas  caused  a  great  increase  of 
crime.  ( Laughter.)  lie  would  prove  it.  The  streets  were  always 
being  taken  up  to  see  to  the  pipes,  and  numbers  of  idle  people 
stood  watching  the  workmen,  and  wasting  their  employers’  time. 
Besides,  persons  in  cabs  and  carriages  were  induced  to  swear  and 
use  profane  language  at  being  driven  round  other  streets  to  avoid 
the  obstruction.  He  would  put  down  gas  everywhere.  ( Cries  of 
‘  So  would  we.”)  lie  meant  that  he  would  suppress  it.  ( Oh!  oh!) 
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There  was  a  great  (leal  of  humbug  about  gas.  What  did  people 
want  to  be  out  for  at  night?  He  always  went  home  to  dinner  at 
six,  and  other  folks  might  do  the  same,  and  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  Bulls* ye  said  that  the  Gas  Reform  and  the  Early  Closing 
movement  were  hostile.  The  lighter  and  pleasanter  you  made 
your  streets,  the  more  inducement  you  offered  to  ladies  to  come 
out  in  the  evening.  lie  should  therefore  oppose  all  improvement. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  was  old  enough  to  remember  when  there  was 
no  gas.  ( Cries  of  “  You  look  it ,  old  'hu." )  Those  were  the  good 
days.  Stare  super  antiquas  rias  was  his  motto. 

The  Valveman  agreed.  Any  one  who  knows  modern  im¬ 
provements,  would  stare  at  the  old  streets. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  said  he  would  not  accept  that  translation 
The  old  customs  were  best.  A  gentleman  could  have  a  lark  in 
those  days,  with  a  chance  of  impunity.  There  was  very  little 
light,  and  the  watchmen  were  old  and  feeble.  Now,  everything 
was  flaring,  staring  noonday,  and  the  policemen  were  stronger 
than  most  people  they  met.  A  bit  of  fun,  now,  was  a  dangerous 
thing.  lie  should  oppose  any  further  illumination.  All  British 
spirit  was  departing,  and  a  gentleman  would  ns  soon  think  of 
rolling  in  the  mud,  as  of  smashing  a  lamp,  or  wrenching  a 
knocker.  lie  would  not  prophecy,  but  he  hoped,  if  we  ever  went 
to  war,  we  should  not  find  we  had  damped  the  national  spirit. 

The  Reverend  St  LAS  Bletherum  said,  he  was  an  independent 
Dissenter,  and  opposed  to  all  light  for  which  the  public  have  to 
pay.  lie  burned  tallow  at  home,  and  did  not  want  gas  abroad. 
Why  should  there  be  any  gas?  It  was  a  piece  of  priestcraft. 
He  could  tell  the  meeting  why 'gas  was  wanted.  It  was  wanted 
for  haughty  hierarchs,*  and  bloated  bishops,  who  were  afraid 
their  gilded  carriages  should  be  smashed  in  the  dark,  when 
they  rolled  in  pride  to  their  stalls  at  the  Opera-house.  He  had  no 
carriage,  and  no  stall,  and  he  wanted  no  gas.  Let  every  man  l>e  his 
own  gfts-mamifncturcr,hisown  clergyman,  his  own  shoemaker,  his 
own  washerwoman,  (Lauphter.)  That  laughter  was  most  athe- 
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istical,  and  he  would  like  to  put  in  prison  every  one  who  laughed 
at  him.  Gas,  also,  was  atheistical.  Was  not  the  moon  ap¬ 
pointed  to  light  the  night?  What  right  had  man  to  invent  little 
moons  for  himself?  (Laughter.) 

The  Valveman  said,  they  had  heard  a  variety  of  sentiments; 
but,  as  none  of  them  were  of  the  slightest  value,  except  his  own, 
he  should  dissolve  the  meeting,  and  take  his  own  course  in  the 
matter.  Having  voted  himself  thanks  for  his  impartial  conduct 
on  the  valve,  he  went  away,  and  the  meeting  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  suffocated. 


MONEY  AND  MERIT. 

Amongst  the  pleasing  paradoxes  which  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Times  to  uphold,  a  new  one  has  lately  appeared,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  which  must  prove  a  great  source  of  consolation  to  full 
privates  in  the  line,  with  no  other  resources  than  their  shilling 
a-day.  The  Times,  in  fact,  proves,  like  Lord  Peter — “  by  a  very 
good  argument  ” — that  the  system  of  purchasing  commissions, 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  insure  the  rapid  promotion  of  penniless 
warriors.  Following  out  this  line  of  argument,  it  will  ensue  that 
a  bold  ensign,  without  a  crown  in  his  pocket,  has  a  better  chance 
of  making  himself  captain  within  five  years,  than  the  bearer  of 
the  companion  colour — a  gentleman  with  £10,000  in  the  funds. 
We  cannot  say  we  consider  this  to  be  the  very  best  of  logic,  but 
it  is  at  all  events,  an  extremely  consolatory  doctrine  for  warriors 
with  empty  purses.  Recruiting  sergeants  ought  to  make  them¬ 
selves  thoroughly  the  masters  of  the  line  of  argument  in  ques¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  be  able,  on  all  occasions,  successfully  to  prove  that, 
inasmuch  as  rank  in  the  British  army  is  always  open  to  the 
highest  bidder — and  inasmuch  as  there  are  always  plenty  of  bid¬ 
ders  for  rank — that  therefore  the  man  who  has  nothing,  has  by 
far  the  best  chance  of  attaining  the  desiderated  degree, 
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IIARDLY  REQUISITE. 


(ilack  A  ursc,  naughty  siiild!  if  you  not  he  quiet,  i  fetch 

PE  sweep! 
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POPULAR  NOTIONS  OF  POPULAR  ACTORS. 

( Derived  from  seeing  them  in  Public.) 

MR.  FRANK  MATTHEWS 
la  an  elderly  gentleman  of  a  very  uncertain  temper,  which  is  not 
altogether  inexcusable,  as  he  is  a  martyr  to  the  gout.  He  is  a 
fond  and  doting  parent,  constantly  expressing  the  greatest  af¬ 
fection  for  his  children  till  they  fall  in  love ,  when  he  always  does 
his  best  to  make  them  miserable.  From  sheer  contradiction  this 
is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  he  is  notoriously  addicted  to  love- 
making,  on  the  sly,  himself.  The  objects  of  his  attachment  are, 
usually,  housemaids  and  femmes  de  chambre,  with  whom,  however, 
he  never  goes  any  farther  than  giving  them  slight  pokes  in  the 
waistband,  with  his  walking  stick,  and  calling  them  “jades.” 
lie  is  habitually  obstinate,  but  sometimes,  after  sticking  to  a 
point,  with  wonderful  pertinacity,  for  weeks,  he  can  be  induced 
to  give  it  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  upon  the  smallest  possible  provoca¬ 
tion. 

MR.  O.  SMITH. 

There  is  much  that  is  fearfully  mysterious  about  this  gentleman 
which  had  better  not  be  enquired  into  for  fear  of  the  most  terrible 
things  coming  to  light.  He  is  a  man  whom  it  is  not  desirable  to 
meet  on  a  dark  night  in  an  unfrequented  neighbourhood.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  where  he  lives.  Probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saffron  Hill  where  he  has  a  Coiner’s  cave  under  ground,  and  a 
secret  passage  leading  down  to  the  docks  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  communication  with  pirato  captains.  His  connection  with 
the  evil  one  is  more  than  hinted  at.  It  is  also  supposed  that  he 
was  in  a  measure  instrumental  in  setting  fire  to  the  Tower, 
sinking  the  President,  and  murdering  Eliza  Grimwood. 

MR.  WRIGHT 

Is  a  very  singular  character,  and  one  who  must  be  very  trouble¬ 
some  in  a  house.  He  is  very  impudent,  very  unscrupulous,  and 
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very  cowardly,  but  so  remarkably  funny  that  you  cannot  help 
overlooking  the  three  first-mentioned  failings.  If  he  happened 
to  get  into  your  house,  in  mistake  for  somebody  clse's,  instead  of 
apologizing  and  walking  out,  on  discovering  his  error,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  hide  in  the  china  pantry,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
anybody  coining,  where  he  would  smash  everything.  On  your 
dragging  him  out  and  demanding  anfexplanation  of  his  presence 
there,  he  would,  probably,  ask  you  “  what  you  thought  of  the 
weather?”  or  bonnet  you  with  your  own  punch  howl  just  as  the 
fit  took  him.  It  is  unsafe  to  trust  babies  near  him,  he  being  in 
the  habit  of  placing  them  in  dangerous  and  pitiable  situations, 
not  unfrequently 'going  so  f  ir  as  to  upset  heavy  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture  upon  them. 

MR.  T.  R  COOKE 

Rives  on  board  an  old  East  Indiaman  which  is  anchored  some¬ 
where  near  the  Nore.  lie  sleeps  in  a  hammock,  and  studies  his 
part  sitting  on  the  main  top  gallant  truck.  Ilis  conduct  behind 
the  scenes  is  very  remarkable.  When  \  “  called  ”  to  go  on 
the  stage,  ’he  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  “Aye,  aye,  sir!*'  to  the 
eall-boy,  and  putting  the  quid,  which  he  is  always  chewing,  into 
his  shoe  for  safety.  lie  tells  scene-shifters  and  carpenters,  who 
are  in  his  way,  to  “belay”  and  “  clear  the  decks.”  The  only  re¬ 
freshment  he  will  “'partake  of,{whilst^in  the  theatre,  is  grog, 
which  ho  drinks,  sitting  astride  a  barrel  in  the  green  room,  the 
same  being  always  provided  for  his  accommodation. 

lie  never  signs  an  engagement  ;  hut,  on  being  offered  liberal 
terms  by  a  manager,  he’requcsts  that  gentleman  to  “  tip  him  his 
daddle” — at  the  same  time  delaring  his  intention  of  sticking  to 
him  like  a  barnacle  on  the  keelbf  a  privateer, — winding  up  with 
the  fine  moral  axiom,  that  “the  lubber  who  would  attempt  to 
break  his  word,  or  fly  from  his  colours,  is  unworthy  of  the  name 

of  a  British  sailor.” 

MLLE.  CARLOTTA  GRISI 

Is  the  occupant  of  a  bower  somewhere  in  Fairy  Land,  which  is, 
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not  at  all  inconvenient  to  her,  as  she  has  only  to  jump  on  to  a 
cloud,  and  Avave  a  scarf  behind  her,  to  get  to  the  theatre  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  She  is  not  supposed  to  eat  or  drink  anything 
— a  little  honey  squeezed  out  of  a  cowslip  bell,  and  an  acorn-cup 
full  of  dew,  being  the  very  utmost  that  she  can  possibly  want  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  belief  is  pretty  general  that  she 
Avears  her  own  Avings  in  “  The  Peri,”  and  tucks  them  under  her 
dress  when  'she  condescends  to  appear  in  a  more  earthly  cha¬ 
racter. 

AN  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  conductors  of  Fraser’s  Magazine — lately  turned  a  massive 
lump  of  leaden  respectability — have  favoured  the  world  Avith  a 
long  advertisement,  extolling  their  publication,  and  asking  AAdio 
would  not  take  in  a  magazine  “  which  can  boast  of  scientific 

papers,  communicated  by - ?”  We  do  assure  our  readers  that 

Ave  have  copied  faithfully  from  the  text  of  the  advertisement. 

Scientific  papers  by  - !  Rush  and  subscribe.  Everybody 

knoAvs  what  a  Avonderful  man -  is.  The  scientific  arguments 

of - would  make  the  fortune  of  any  magazine.  What’s  Airy 

to - ?  What’s  Faraday  to - ?  What’s  Herschell  to - ? 

What’s  Arnott  to  - ?  -  is  the  man  to  write  about 

science.  Bow  down  and  AArorship  the  world- Avide  fame  of - ! 

One  word  to  Fraser’s  Magazine  ! — Why  not  publish  a  list  of  its 


contributors, 

in  the  follOAving  fashion : — 

The  Scientific  Articles  by  . 

- Esq. 

Historical 

do. 

11  ...  Ml  •  •  • 

t  t  f  Esq. 

RevieAving 

11 

99  •••  ••• 

*  *  *  Esq. 

Humorous 

» 

99  •••  •••  . . i 

t  t  t  E*q. 

Political 

11 

99  Ml  ••• 

IF  Esq- 

■S  *  *  * 

Satirical 

11 

99  •••  mi  ... 

>  *  *  *>  Esq. 

y  *  *  * ) 

And  under  the  general  management  of  the  celebrated  !!!!!!  Esq. 


METAL  MORE  ATTRACTIVE. 


COME  TO  TUB  CASINO  TO-NIGHT,  HILL  ? 

fiifl.  Casino  ur  h lowed  !  ip  you  want  some  out  and  out 

FUN — COME  TO  JULLIHN’s  AND  KNOCK  THE  COVES*  HATS  OFF- 
WHILE  GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN’S  GOING  ON, 
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ENTERING  INTO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  THING. 


Sporting  Enthusiast  (listening  to  the  voices  of  the  hounds ).  there 
they  go!  TOM,  MY  BOY — BID  YOU  EVER  HEAR  SUCH  MUSIC  IN 
YOUR  LIFE? 

Friend  from  Town,  music  !— where  ?  those  infernal  dogs 
MAKE  SUCH  A  ROW,  THAT  I  can’t  HEAR  ANYTHING  ! 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  TO  MR.  FORREST. 

Sir, — I  have  first  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  terms  of  the 
above  address;— you  are  an  actor  in  America.  I  fervently  pray 
that  you  may  never  be  an  actor  in  England.  This  I  mean  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  In  the  artistic  signification  they 
would  be  nonsense.  You  have  no  pretensions  to  be  called  an 
“Actor”  anywhere. 

I  have  read  with  great  disgust,  but  no  surprise,  a  “  Card  ” 
signed  by  you,  in  which  you  call  Mr.  Maeready  a  “  Superan¬ 
nuated  Driveller,”  and  intimate  that  ho  suborned  writers  upon 
the  London  press  to  write  you  down,  and  organised  gangs  of 
conspirators  to  go  to  the  London  Theatres  to  hiss  you  down. 

Now,  Sir,  you  have  an  undeservedly  low  opinion  of  Mr.  Ma- 
cready,  if  you  believe  him  capable  of  trying  to  “put  you  down-,” 
but  you  have  an  undeservedly  high  opinion  of  yourself,  if  you 
think  that  it  could  be  worth  anybody’s  while  to  put  you  down. 
Why,  my  dear  Sir,  you  put  yourself  down.  Your  own  brain¬ 
lessness — your  own  want  of  artistic  skill — your  own  deficiency 
in  every  quality  which  goes  to  make  up  a  great  actor— all  this, 
Sir,  and  not  Mr.  Maeready,  “  put  you  down.” 

I  see  that  some  of  the  papers  here  say  that  you  aro  “  only  a 
Melodramatic  actor.”  If  you  were  “  only  ”  that,  it  would  be 
something;  but  I  deny  that  you  are  even  a  Melodramatic  actor. 
Something  else,  over  and  above  bones,  thews,  fat,  and  lungs 
are  requisite  to  make  an  artist.  Take  Harrison’s  voice  from 
him,  and  you  and  he  would  then  be  exactly  on  a  par  as  regards 
capabilities  for  the  stage.  Only  think  of  Mr.  Harrison  playing 
Richelieu,  or  Claude  Melnotte — you  sneor.  My  dear  Sir,  lie 
would  play  cither  part  as  well  as  you. 

Mr.  Maeready  is,  according  to  you,  an  organiser  of  plots  to 
“  put  down  ”  actors  of  whom  he  is  afraid.  Sir,  I  have  known 
many  stupid  actors,  and  I  never  knew  one  yet  who  M  ils  not  the 
victim  of  a  gross  conspiracy  to  stifle  liis  claims  and  obscure  liis 
merit.  You,  it  appears,  arc  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  machinations — the  vile  arts  of  the 
envious  Macready — you  would  have  burst  forth  upon  our  dra¬ 
matic  horizon  a  blazing  luminary  of  histrionic  genius,  lighting 
up  the  dark  places  of  our  stage,  and  revivifying  and  refreshing 
our  ancient  and  somewhat  dusty  Drama! 

Paltry  Macready!'  spiteful  Macready!  who  filled  a  syringe  in 
the  kennel,  and  with  one  spurt  quenched  the  new  risen  sun ! 

You  hissed  Mr.  Macready,  you  say,  and  you  glory  in  the  fact. 
Mr.  Macready,  indeed,  did  not  hiss  you  in  return.  But  he  has 
little  merit  for  his  forbearance.  The  public  had  done  the  work 
to  his  hand.  You  alone,  of  thousands,  hissed  Mr.  Macready. 
What  need  had  Macready  of  joining  his  own  sibillations  to  those 
of  the  thousands  who  hissed  you? 

There  is  one  thing  for  which,  however,  I  think  you  are  not 
sufficiently  grateful.  Neglect  is  more  cutting  than  opposition. 
To  be  disapproved  of  is  a  more  enviable  fate  for  an  actor  than 
to  be  absolutely  unnoticed.  Now,  upon  this  ground,  supposing 
your  charges  to  be  true,  I  think  you  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  “  Superannuated  Driveller.”  You  say,  that  he  organised 
crowds,  and  sent  them  to  the  theatre  to  hiss  you.  My  dear  Sir, 
if  somebody  did  not  go  to  hiss  you,  nobody  would  go  to  see  your 
performances  at  all.  You  must  chooso  between  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  “  goose,”  and  empty  benches.  If,  however,  you  don’t 
like  being  hissed  in  England  you  have  an  easy  remedy. 

Announce  Hamlet— you,  yourself,  of  course,  playing  the  great 
part— let  the  company  be  well  drilled — take  care  that  the  re¬ 
hearsals  shall  be  numerous.  Then  summon  all  your  coadjutors — 
let  the  prompter  be  in  his  place — the  orchestral  leader  at  his 
desk — all  is  ready  to  begin — but  one  thing  more  is  requisite — • 
“Neglect  to  Open  the  Doors.”  Not  a  soul  will  then  be  in 
stalls,  boxes,  pit  or  gallery.  So,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  so  only  may 
you  play  Hamlet  in  London,  without  being  hissed. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  candid  appreciator, 

The  Man  in  tiie  Moon. 
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A  SCREW  OF  TOBACCO. 


C-CONFOUND—  THE  T-TIFK — IT  WONT  DRAW  A  (HJC)  BIT.  IT  USED 

TO  D-DRAtV. 


Scene — a  carriage  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Line. 
Literary  dent,  now — it  will  be  full  half  an  hour  before 
WE  COME  TO  RUGBY— SO  I’LL  JUST  HEAD  YOU  THE  FIRST  TWO 
ACTS  OF  MY  TRAGEDY. 
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LAW  REPORT. 

MAN  IN  THE  MOON’S  PALACE  COURT. 

( Before  the  Mon  in  the  Moon.) 

Mr.  Charles  Pickens  was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with 
having  extorted  divers  sums  of  five  shillings  each  for  a  work, 
which,  on  perusal,  was  found  to  be  entirely  unintelligible. 

The  prisoner  betrayed  no  emotion,  and,  upon  taking  his  place 
at  the  bar,  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Judge. 

The  first  witness  called,  was 

Mr.  Kutemut,  a  literary  critic.  lie  deposed  as  follows: — Is  a 
Reviewer  by  profession.  Criticises  a  vast  variety  of  works.  Has 
criticised  “  The  Haunted  Man.”  Considers  it  an  unmeaning 
rhapsody.  Has  read  Kant’s  works.  Considers  Kant  to  be 
simplicity  itself  compared  to  “  The  Haunted  Man.”  The  comic 
portion  of  the  story  is  well  enough.  It  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
characters  and  scenes  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  done  a  dozen  of 
times  already.  The  mysticism  of  the  serious  part  is,  however, 
quite  original.  Tried  hard  to  understand  it.  Read  and  re-read 
it.  Took  Welch  snuff,  strong  tea,  and  tied  a  wet  towel  round 
his  head — but  in  vain. 

By  the  Court. — If  ghosts  talk  such  nonsense  as  Mr.  Dickens’s 
ghost  talks  docs  not  w'onder  at  people  being  afraid  of  them.  Has 
not  the  least  idea  what  the  crime  committed  by  the  Chemist 
might  have  been.  For  all  that  appears  it  may  have  been  mur¬ 
dering  Eliza  Grimwood.  Should  not  wonder  if  it  was. 

By  the  Prisoner. — Never  saw'  a  ghost;  don’t  know  ]>ersonally 
how  they  talk.  Thinks  the  book  utterly  destitute  of  common- 
sense  or  intelligible  moral.  It  has  no  interest  as  a  story;  no 
purpose  as  a  fable.  The  execution  is  inartistic  to  a  degree,  and 
the  sentiment  is  strained,  forced,  and  utterly  unnatural. 

Mr.  Twitters. — Is  also  a  literary  gentleman.  Corroborates 
the  above  evidence.  There  is  no  geniality  or  natural  heartiness 
in  the  book.  The  little  blackguard  boy  is  the  best  bit.  The 
ISwidgers  arc  extravagant  in  conception  and  unancccssful  in 
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effect.  Doesn’t  believe  that  if  Plato,  Socrates,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Lord  Bacon,  Descartes,  Spinosa,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Solomon, 
and  Chisholm  Anstey  were  all  rolled  up  together,  they  could 
make  out  the  first  conversation  between  the  Chemist  and  the 
ghost ;  the  last  conversation,  by-the-bye,  is  just  as  unintelligible 
as  the  first.  After  he  had  ascertained  these  facts,  went  to  the 
bookseller  of  whom  he  had  bought  the  book,  and  asked  for  his 
five  shillings  back.  Bookseller  wouldn’t  give  it.  Considers 
bookseller  to  be  a  humbug;  but  not  soj  great  a  humbug  as  the 
author. 

Mr.  Jones — Is  a  merchant.  Bought  a  copy  for  Mrs.  Jones. 
Don’t  pretend  t,o  be  much  of  a  judge  of  works  himself.  Tried 
to  read  “  The  Haunted  Man,”  but  couldn’t  for  falling  asleep. 
Thought  the  writing  very  fine,  with  lots  of  beautiful  words;  but 
can’t  say  he  understood  the  meaning.  Thinks  he  has  read  a 
passage  like  the  opening  few  pages  before.  On  the  whole  considers 
“  The  Haunted  Man  ”  to  be  a  gross  humbug. 

Mrs.  Jones — Is  the  wife  of  the  last  witness.  Can’t  imagine 
what  Mr.  Dickens  can  have  been  thinking  of  to  go  and  write 
such  tomfoolery.  Believes  it  stuff.  Didn’t  laugh  once.  Didn’t 
finish  the  book.  Nobody  could. 

Mr.  Jack  Wilson — Is  a  medical  student.  “  The  Haunted 
Man  ”  is  certainly  not  a  fast  man.  Thinks  the  book  a  gag — 
dummy — a  sell — no  go— flat — anything  but  a  trump  card. 
Walked  off  with  his  sister’s  copy,  and  has  since  lighted  his 
meerschaum  with  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Herod — Is  an  aesthetic  poet.  Is  not  asthmatic  as  well  as 
aesthetic.  Has  read  “  The  Haunted  Man.”  Considers  it  a  great 
work  on  account  of  the  number  of  adjectives  with  capital  letters; 
such  as  the  Beautiful— the  True,  &c.,  with  which  it  is  studded. 
An  aesthetic  writer  is  a  writer  who  puts  capitals  to  his  adjec¬ 
tives.  Always  does  so  himself.  Considers  that  that  peculiarity 
raises  his  style  into  the  regions  of  High  Art.  Does  not  quite 
understand  the  crime  which  made  the  Chemist  melancholy.  Does 
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not  think  the  less  of  the  book  on  that  account.  Vulgar  comic 
writers  may  make  their  books  intelligible,  but  the  great  geniuses 
who  write  in  the  Atheinruin,  never  do.  Always,  as  a  critic, 
praises  unintelligible  works.  The  more  profound  the  unintel¬ 
ligibility,  the  grander  the  work. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution;  and  no  defence  being 
offered : 

The  Man  in  tub  Moon  proceeded  to  pass  sentence.  lie  very 
much  regretted  to  see  a  person  of  the  prisoner’s  station  in  letters 
standing  at  that  bar,  charged  with  the  offence  now  uuder  dis¬ 
cussion— an  offence  which  ho  must  say  had  been  fully  proved.  The 
prisoner  might  depend  upon  it,  that  until  lie  returned  to  his  primi¬ 
tive,  hearty,  and  intelligible  style  he  would  have  no  success. 
Was  there  a  sentence  of  fine-drawn  mysticism,  of  cloudy  and  un¬ 
natural  nonsense  in  the  glorious  Pickwick  Papers ,  in  the  fine  tide 
of  O/irer  Twist ,  and  the  elaborate  and  fanciful  fiction  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby?  In  all  these  works  the  prisoner  wrought  from  his  own 
heart  and  brain,  and  had  not  been  led  away  by  the  prompting  of 
the  pack  of  sodden-brained  asses  who  talked  about  “  Iligh  Art,” 
or  the  gang  of  malevolent  quacks  who  introduced  “  writing  with  a 
purpose.”  Let  tlic  prisoner  be  warned.  God  had  gifted  him  with 
a  splendid  genius.  Let  it  not  be  prostituted  for  the  production 
of  monstrous,  distorted,  and  diseased  fancies,  evidently  not  the 
pure,  natural  well-spring  of  his  brain;  but  the  forcible  squeez¬ 
ings  from  its  temporary  dryness.  He  had  still  great  hopes  of 
the  prisoner.  lie  had  more  than  once  found  it  necossary  to 
correct  hint;  but  ho  trusted  that  the  prisoner  felt  that  when 
the  Man  in  tub  Moon  blamed  him,  or  laughed  at  him,  he  did  so 
with  sorrow  for  the  occasional  shortcomings  of  a  writer  who  was 
yet  one  of  the  glories  of  his  age.  In  the  present  instance  he  felt 
called  upon  to  iullict  a  severe  punishment.  The  sentence  of  the 
Court  was,  that  the  prisoner  should  read  the  Aihouum  regularly 
for  two  mouths. 
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THE  ENVELOPE  CONSPIRACY. 

How  much  more  trouble  do  the  envelope-dealers  mean  to  save 
us?  We  remember  when  these  devices  first  came  into  operation, 
the  old  school  denounced  them  as  new-fangled,  (as  the  old  school 
denounces  everything,  and  as  chaos  denounced  the  sun)  and  the 
lawyers  declared  them  illegal,  because  an  enveloped  letter  has 
not  the  post  mark  upon  it.  But  people  found  them  cheap,  neat, 
and  expeditious,  and  now  you  might  as  well  try  to  put  down 
coats  as  envelopes.  But  there  is  a  medium  in  everything,  and 
we  think  the  envelope  is  growing  too  ambitious. 

First  we  had  self-sealing  envelopes,  which,  by  the  way,  always 
stuck  to  the  letter,  and  helped  the  opener  to  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  its  mystery  before  he  read  it.  Then  came  initials,  which 
were  so  very  useful,  because  if  you  see  B  on  a  seal  you  are  sure 
to  know  that  the  letter  is  from  Bunn,  or  Briggs,  or  Brough,  or 
Barrett,  or  Bartley,  or  Brooks,  or  somebody  whose  name  either 
begins  with  B,  or  who  has  borrowed  the  envelope  of  somebody 
whose  name  does.  Then  initials  were  doubled,  and  now  they 
are  trebled,  so  that  if  a  man  owns  three  letters,  (homo  trium 
literarum,  the  Romans  called  him;  but  we  do  not  mean,  for 
various  reasons,  to  insinuate  that  such  a  person  is  always  a  thief,) 
he  need  hardly  sign  his  missive.  There  we  think  accommodation 
should  stop;  but  it  does  not.  A  friend  of  ours  sent  us  a  beau¬ 
tifully  embossed  envelope  yesterday,  with  a  device  as  large  as  a 
cheese-plate,  and  in  huge  raised  old  English  we  read, 


mfclt?a  Villas, 
Vast  3SXf)arf  IRoab, 
Norton. 
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Now  we  confess  we  do  not  see  the  object  of  this.  The  people  at 
the  post-office  who  receive  the  letter,  and  the  postman  who 
delivers  the  letter,  and  the  maid  who  puts  the  letter  on  the  slab 
until  one  comes  in,  and  all  the  other  lodgers  who  read  the 
outside  as  they  go  out,  may  be  much  interested  in  knowing  one’s 
friend’s  address,  but  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  sense  of  the 
thing. 

But  an  adventurous  stationer  in  Oxford-street  is  about  to 
beat  all  his  predecessors.  He  has  embossed  a  set  of  notes,  in 
which  all  the  ordinary  inquiries  and  replies  of  life  aro  ready 
prepared;  and,  as  the  envelopes  are  self-sealing,  and  the  initials 
and  crest  are  appended,  you  have  really  nothing  at  all  to  do,  but 
address  the  letter.  He  has  made  it,  in  tact,  easier  to  write  a 
letter  than  to  leave  it  alone,  and  as  this  removes  the  great 
obstacle  to  correspondence, we  may  imagine  that  th^ revenue  will 
be  greatly  increased.  What  if  the  envelope  system  should  be  a 
dodge  on  the  part  of  government,  to  tempt  people  into  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  thus  increase  “  indirect  taxation?”  Britons, 
look  out,  and  remember  that  while  posting  a  letter  you  are 
w  posting  the  coal.” 


Horrid  Barbarity. — The  Weekly  Dispatch  lately  contained 
the  following  paragraph: — “  Treading  upon  a  Worm. — About  200 
members  of  the  Oxford  and  University  Club,  in  Tall  Mall,  met 
on  Friday,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  dismembering  Smith 
O’Brien.”  Considering  that  the  honourable  gentleman  is  not  yet 
hanged,  or  very  likely  to  be  hanged,  we  trust  that  the  report  of 
his  dismemberment  will  prove  unfounded. 

Patriotism  at  Play. — We  hear  that  some  of  the  convicted 
Irish  patriots  have  been  amusing  themselves  by  playing  at  mar¬ 
bles  in  the  gaol  yard  at  Clonmel.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
these  gentlemen,  having  played  the  high  game  of  treason  so  long, 
should  at  last  see  the  necessity  of  knuckling  down. 
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REPRE  TIEN  SI  V  E  CONDUCT  OF  MR  RICHARD 

DOYLE. 


“  Save  me  from  my  friends." 

We  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  the  talented  young  artist  whose 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.  By  way  of  illustration 
to  the  volume  of  Punch,  just  completed,  he  has  made  a  drawing 
of  our  hunchbacked  friend  playing  at  skittles.  Now  this  is 
really  too  bad  of  him.  Punch,  though  he  certainly  has  his  fail¬ 
ings,  has  been  a  kind  friend  to  him;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  hardly 
the  thing,  on  the  part  of  the  facetious  Richard,  to  be  poking  his 
fun  at  his  venerable— albeit,  prosy  patron — in  so  heartless  a 
manner. 


The  satire  conveyed  in  the  picture,  may  not,  at  once,  be  ob¬ 
vious,  even  to  the  quick-sighted  and  intelligent  beings  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  periodical.  But  to  us  it  is  as  clear  as  day. — 
Punch  is  displayed  knocking  down  sundry  objectionable  charac¬ 
ters,  who  personate  the  pins,  with  a  large  skittle  ball.  And  what, 
we  should  like  to  know,  is  that  meant  to  insinuate?  Why,  of 
course,  that  Punch  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  his  work  by  means  of 
a  heavy  wooden  article.  Really,  Mr.  Doyle,  we  are  surprised  at 
you! 


Pungent  and  Patriotic. — A  Pawnbroker  writes  to  inform 
us,  that  he  doesn’t  see  why  the  Times  should  make  so  much  fuss 
about  one  ball  given  in  the  year  for  the  distressed  Poles,  as  there 
are  always  three  balls  at  the  service  of  the  distressed  English. 
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BULLETIN  RESPECTING  OUR  INSANE 
.  ARTIST. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last,  the  above-mentioned  unhappy 
individual  has  been  watched  with  the  utmost  care.  Drawing 
materials  having  been  rigidly  denied  him,  it  was  thought  that 
he  was  getting  on  quite  nicely, — when  nil  of  a  sudden  he  broke 
out  in  a  manner  that  was  wholly  unexpected. 

Some  artistic  friends  of  his  were  (in  his  hearing)  engaged  in  a 
conversation,  the  subject  of  which  was,  the  brilliant  pnrity  of  a 
certain  Koyal  Acadamician’s  colouring.  One  of  them  remarked, 
that  the  artist  in  question  possessed  the  secret  of  a  peculiar  oil 
or  medium,  with  which  no  one  else  was  acquainted. 

“  Ah!”  said  our  unhappy  friend,  breaking  in  upon  their  dia¬ 
logue,  “  I  understand  you  mean  to  say  he  uses  some  bright  Hub 
ile  of  his  own.” 

The  friends  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  and  the  wretched  maniac 
was  immediately  put  to  bed.  He  has  been  since  ordered  by  his 
medical  adviser  to  go  to  Bath  and  get  his  head  shaved. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON, 
REMINISCENCES  OF  TRAVEL, 


Characters.  The  Honourable  Hughes  Dripp ,  Browne — his  friend, 

Edwards — his  man. 

Jirowne.  well— and  iiow  did  you  like  Athens? 

Hon.  If,  D.  eh!  Athens?  edwards — how  did  we  like  Athens? 
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THE  THEATRES. 

Tub  late  period  of  the  month  at  which  Boxing  Day  unluckily 
falls,  enables  us  to  bestow  only  the  merest  glimpse  on  the 
dramatic  festivities  of  Christmas.  They  appear,  however,  to  be 
as  numerous,  and  perhaps  rather  more  successful  than  usual. 
The  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  Pantomime  concoctors;  but 
the  consequence  is  that  though  each  individual  Pantomime  con¬ 
tains  much  effective  matter,  there  is  a  general  family  likeness  in 
them  all. 

Drury  Lane,  open  as  a  Circus  with  the  troupe  of  the  Cirque 
Elympique,  affords  a  pleasant  evening  lounge.  The  management 
attempts  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  equestrian  feats  of  the 
ring;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliancy  and  effect  with 
which  the  class  of  performances  in  question  is  managed.  We 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  alluded  to  the  clever  buffooneries 
of  the  French  clowns. 

Theatre  Royal,  Ilayinarket.  The  above  delightful  Temple  of 
Thalia  has,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  been 
doing  an  excellent  business  during  the  past  month,  and  was  open 
of  course  on  Boxing  night  for  the  delectation  of  the  Christmas 
pleasure  seekers:  and  a  plentiful  supply  the  talented  manager 
afforded  them.  After  the  lugubrious  drama  of  the  Gamester ,  in 
which  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  as  Mrs.  Iieverley  outdid  herself,  and 
the  drolleries  of  KEELEY  as  John  Strong,  in  “  Your  Life's  in  Danger," 
which  kept  the  audience  in  a  roar.  The  piece  of  the  evening, 
the  extravaganza  of  “  Camaralzaman  and  Badoura  ;  or,  the  Peri  who 
loved  the  Prince,  taken  from  the  Arabian  Nights'  Tales,  was  brought 
before  the  public.  The  story  is  a  well-known  one,  where  a  supe¬ 
rior  Geni,  and  an  inferior  Djinn  or  Spirit  interferes  in  the  loves  of 
Camaralzaman  and  Badoura,  who,  in  spite  of  their  interference,  of 
course  are  united.  The  subject  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  series 
of  smart  satire  on  the  follies  of  the  day — abounds  in  wit,  puns, 
admirable  parodies,  and  quaint  says  from  beginning  to  end. 
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The  acting  of  Mrs.  Iveeley  as  Maimoune — the  Peri  was  admirable; 
her  appreciation  of  a  point,  and  her  giving  it,  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  actress  of  the  present  day,  or,  as  far  as  forty  years’ 
experience  goes,  for  the  past.  Mr.  Keeley  was  as  usual  comical, 
not  only  in  acting  the  Djinn  or  Spirit  of  a  doubtful  character,  but 
in  his  dress  and  silent  drollery.  Miss  P.  Horton  as  the  Prince , 
and  Miss  Reynolds  as  the  Princess,  played  and  sung  admirably; 
in  fact  tho  whole  company  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and 
were  loudly  and  warmly  applauded  from  the  commencement  to 
the  end.  The  putting  the  piece  on  the  stage  does  great  credit  to 
Mr.  Webster;  ’tis  gorgeous  both  in  dress  and  scenery,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  will  have  a  long  run.  It  is  the  joint  production 
of  the  Brothers  Brough,  authors  of  the  “  Enchanted  Isle now  play¬ 
ing  at  the  Adelphi. 

Mr.  Planche’s  burlesque  of  the  “  King  of  the  Peacocks ,”  at  the 
Lyceum,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gorgeous  spectacle  ever  put  upon 
the  stage.  Its  polished  sarcasm,  and  attic  wit,  are  set  in  a  frame 
of  magnificence,  unusual,  even  under  a  Yestris  management. 
The  general  feeling  appears  to  be  that,  when  the  musical  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  little  lightened  the  thing  will  be  perfect.  The  night  of 
its  production  was  one  of  real  triumph. 

Like  that  of  last  year,  the  Pantomime  at  the  Princess’s  is  an 
admirable  one — the  opening  effective,  and  full  of  vis  comica — the 
Harlequinade  varied  and  studded  with  startling  tricks.  Mr. 
Maddox  is  very  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Mr.  Flexmore 
— indisputably  the  best  clown  upon  the  stage— and  a  really  admi¬ 
rable  artist  in  his  own  peculiar  way — besides. 

The  Olpmpic  Pantomime  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  that 
class  of  entertainment — a  sentence  which  we  think  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  similar  entertainments  at  the  Surrey  and  the 
distant  Marylebone,  which,  under  Mr.  Watts’  effective  manage¬ 
ment — the  Legitimate  having  been  happily  kicked  out — seems  to 
be  driving  a  prosperous  trade. 
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The  Covent  Garden  experiment  has  not,  we  arc  sorry  to  say, 
answered.  Mr.  Bunn  has  been  obliged  abruptly  to  shut  the 
house.  During  his  short  season,  however,  he  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  several  very  meritorious  artists  to  the  iyondon 
public — amongst  others,  Miss  Lucuuibe,  a  lady  who  will  make 
her  way  rapidly  if  a  brilliaut  voice  and  evident  innate  dramatic 
powers  can  do  it. 

The  Adelphj,  by  its  version  of  the  Haunted  Man,  has  antici¬ 
pated  by  several  days  the  usual  night  of  novelties  and  boxing. 
Our  opinion  of  the  “  Haunted  Mau  ”  we  have  stated  at  length  in 
this  number.  Tlie  Adelphi  play  is  a  very  good  stage  version  of 
the  book,  but  a  very  bad  drama.  Mark  Lemon  has  tac  t,  taste, 
and  skill,  as  au  adaptor,  but  M  irk  Lemon  could  not  make  a  silk 

purse - ,  See.  We  heartily  regretted  to  see  so  much  artistic 

skill  and  care  lavished  upon  so  thankless  a  production.  The 
frame  was  worth  the  picture  twenty  times  told. 

We  shall  have  three  operas  in  London  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season — the  Royal  Italian — Iler  Majesty’s  Theatre — and 
the  St.  James’s.  To  the  latter  house,  Mr.  Mitchell  intends  to 
transport  nearly  the  whole  corps  of  the  Opera  Comique  at  Paris. 
We  are  promised  a  brilliant  succession  of  the  chef  £  oeuvres  of 
Antrer,  IleroJ,  and  Boildeau— and  what  Mr.  Mitchell  promises, 
wo  may  rely  upon  being  performed.  Rumour  states  too,  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  Scribe  and  Antrer  visiting  London,  in  order  to  bring 
out  a  new  opera  at  their  new  place  of  refuge.  The  Revolution 
has  given  France,  a  shaky  republic,  ruinel  finances,  ami  a  mon¬ 
key  President — while  it  has  banished  everything  like  art,  in 
every  department  of  mind,  from  her  shores.  We  wish  France 
joy  of  her  Revolution. 

V  v 
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REGENERATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 


omflaints  are  constantly  being  made  against 
the  present  state  of  the  British  drama.  It  is 
urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  plays  written  in 
blank  verse,  and  abounding  with  fine  poetry, 
usually  lack  incident;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  plays  abounding  with  incident  and  start¬ 
ling  effects  usually  lack  blank  verse.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  drama  has  been  written  on  an  improved 
principle.  Containing,  as  it  does,  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  incidents,  it  is  hoped,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  language  empoyed  will  be  found 
sufficiently  legitimate  for  the  most  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  blank  verse  school. 
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A  Regenerated  Drama. 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 

Dramatis  Person <r. 

Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Trueworth  (a  merchant.) 

Frank  Heartall  (in  love  with  Emily.) 
Charles  (his  friend.) 

Giles  Scroggins. 

Tom  Tackle. 

A  Waiter. 

An  Alligator. 

A  Hippopotamus. 

Several  Hundred  Wild  Indians, 

j 

Emily  (Trueworth’s  daughter.) 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — London. 

A  Room  in  TrueivortU's  House. 
Enter  TltUF.WORTH  and  EMILY. 


True. — Nay,  daughter,  ’tis  no  use,  my  every  chance 
Of  happiness — of  credit — and  of  life — 

Rests  on  this  point,  none  else — that  you  my  child 
To-morrow  wed  the  wealthy  Sir  Charles  (irandison. 

Emily — Nay,  father,  but  my  heart. 

Trnp _  Your  heart,  what’s  that. 

Will  hearts  upraise  the  falling  price  of  stocks? 

Will  hearts  pay  off  your  aged  father’s  debts 
And  save  his  grey  hairs  from  a  bankrupt  s  gaol. 

Emily— And  what  then  is  a  prison?  four  stone  walls 
That  cannot  fetter  the  immortal  mind  — 

That  only  can  confine  man’s  mortal  frame 
The  lesser  part  of  his  humanity. 

True. — The  lesser  part,  my  daughter,  say  not  so. 

Emily — Yes;  not  to  be  so  great  is  to  be  less, 

Therefore,  I  say,  ’tis  less. 

True  _  Well,  then,  farewell; 

When  noxt  we  meet  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell! 
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Emily— Nay,  father,  stay;  leave  not  your  daughter  so; 

Oh,  cruel  fate!  oh,  destiny  of  woe! 

I  will,  my  father!  yes;  to  save  thy  life, 

Thy  Emily  becomes  a  wretched  wife. 

\_Exit. 

Scene  II. — Wapping. 

Tap-Room  of  the  Blue  Anchor. 

Giles  Scroggins  and  Tom  Tackle  discovered  drinking. 


Giles— Noa!  dang  my  buttons.  Thee  don’t  say  so. 

Tom — Avast  heaving,  my  hearty.  I  tell  ’ee  it’s  a  fact. 

Giles — Well,  dang  it,  thee  be’est  a  good  sort — Here,  give  us  thy 

hand. 

Tom  (shakes  hands)— That’s  your  sort.  The  man  who  would 
refuse  to  be  friends  with  an  honest  fellow-countryman  in  distress 
isn’t  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  British  Tar. 

\_Scene  closes. 

Scene  III. — The  Strand — Noon. 

Enter  Frank  Heartall,  looking  at  his  watch. 

Frank— She  comes  not  yet,  ’tis  time.  The  noon-day  sun 
Has  gained  its  highest  altitude.  That  is 
The  earth  has  so  far  turned,  for  ’tis  the  earth 
And  not  the  sun  that  moves.  Yet  man,  proud  man, 

Will  say  the  sun  goes  round  his  ball  of  clay 
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As  though  bright  Sol  were  but  his  errand-boy. 

Enter  Emily  quietly — Frank  start s. 

Who’s  there? 


Emily — Oh,  Frank! 

Frank —  My  life,  we  meet  at  last, 

Yet  not  at  last — for  now  all  time  is  one, 

To-morrow  is  as  yesterday — to-day 
But  the  foreshadowing  of  Tuesday  week ; 

There  is  no  last — no  first  but  all  is  now 
Since  once  again  I  hold  thee  in  my  arms. 

[  Tin  y  embrace. 

Emily— Yd  ’tis  the  last,  although  ’tis  not  the  last, 

For  that  which  is  the  latest  is  the  last, 

And  this  communion  can  no  longer  last; 

Therefore  'tis  last. 

Frank —  I  understand  thee  not; 

There  is  a  fatal  wildness  in  thy  words. 

Emily — Ask  not  for  explanation.  Can’st  thou  raise 
Before  to  morrow  e’en  the  Bank  shall  close 
Five  thousand  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  a  groat? 
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Frank — Sweet,  my  love,  no. 

Emily —  Then,  now,  farewell  for  ever ; 

’Tis  fate,  not  I,  that  doth  our  fortunes  sever. 

[Exit. 

yrunlc — Shall  love  like  this  be  blighted  by  the  breath 
Of  Mammon— never!  Gold,  I  hate  thee.  Back 
Ruthless  destroyer  of  man’s  better  hopes, 

Henceforth  I  do  renounce  thy  hated  power. 

[. Renounces  the  hated  power  of  gold  and  exit. 

ACT  THE  SECOND. 

Scene  I.— London. 

Before  the  Mansion  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Enter  Giles  Scroggins  and  Tom  Tackle. 

Giles— Well  they  do  tell  las  here  be  house  where  Squoire  lives 
as  be  goin’  to  marry  to-morrow.  Dang  it,  I  hope  the  lass  be 
happy  about  it  loike! 

Tom — Stand  by,  messmate.  We  must  sound  the  bearings  of 
this  here  business,  for  the  man  who  don’t  feel  for  the  wrongs  of 
lovely  woman  ain’t  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  British  Tar. 

Giles— Dang  it  I  do  like  thee  so,  and  if  I  could  but  see  Sister 
Peggy  again  as  I  be  come  up  to  Lunnon  to  look  for— 

Tom— Belay  there!  here’s  a  queer-looking  craft  to  windward. 


Enter  Sill  Charles  muffled  in  a  dual,-. 
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'  Giles — Noa!  yes!  dang  it.  ’Tis  i hap  as  took  oT Sister  IVggy. 

[  Runs  up  to  Sir  Charles  and  tears  off  his  cloak , 
Sir  C. — Help!  Police! 

[iSV«*  Giles. 

All,  confusion!  that  rustic  form! 

[Rushes  into  house. 


Giles — That’s  chap — let’s  have  ’un. 

Tom -  Stand  by,  m>  hearty-  -keep  the  chase  in  sight,  and  we’ll 
soon  be  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with  him.  He-yo! 

[  Hitches  tip  his  trowsers. 

Giles — Come,  lad— let’s  after  un. 

Tom — Aye — aye. 

[Exeunt  into  house. 

Sc EN  E  II.  — W F.S TM I XST  E R. 

Interior  of  an  Early  Breakfast  House. 

Frank  Heartall  discovered  reading  a  newspaper. 

Frank — “  Latest  from  California."  Gold  — more  gold! 

Dig  on  mistaken  men — and  dig,  and  dig; 

’Tis  not  the  shining  ore  that  is  true  gold; 

Ileal  gold  exists  but  in  the  mind  of  man; 

It  is  the  bright  ideas  of  the  soul, 

Not  sparkling  earth  that  constitutes  true  wealth. 

Riches,  I  hate  you.  What  ho!  waiter  there 
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A  cup  of  coffee  and  some  buttered  toast. 

Enter  Waiter  ivith  cup  of  coffee  and  buttered  toast. 

Waiter — Coffee  three  halfpence,  and  twopence  for  toast, 

Make  threepence  halfpenny,  sir,  if  you  please. 

[Frank  throws  down  a  coin. 

This  shilling  is  a  bad  one. 

Frank —  Slave,  be  still; 

Tis  good,  I  say,  as  such  poor  dross  can  be. 

Waiter — I  say  its  bad,  so  no  more  nonsense,  come, 

You  cannot  have  the  coffee  till  you  pay. 

r  Takes  possession  of  the  coffee  till  he  shall  pay. 
Frank — Back,  mercenary  slave,  must  I  forbear 
To  eat,  because  I  lack  of  paltry  gold; 

Nay,  then,  to  California  will  I  steer, 

There  will  I  dig  for  gold  till  I  shall  gain 
Five  thousand  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  a  groat, 

And  Emily,  my  love,  shall  yet  be  mine; 

Gold!  gold!  my  mind’s  made  up,  I’ll  have  thee  yet! 

[Makes  up  his  mind  and  exit . 
Scene  III.— London. 

Apartment  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison  s  House. 

Wedding  guests  assembled.  Notary  at  a  card-table  with  parchment 

before  him. 

True  worth,  Emily,  Sir  Charles  discovered. 

True. — The  hour  is  come.  My  daughter  must  be  sold. 

Sold  to  save  me.  But  no,  I  will  be  calm. 

[Remains  calm. 

Sir  C. — Come,  to  proceed. 

[Noise  outside. 

What  noise  is  that? 

Enter  Frank  IIeartall  and  Charles  hurriedly. 

Frank —  Forbear! 

Sir  C. — Confusion!  lost!  too  late!  too  late!  too  late! 
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Frank — You  know  mu  then.  You  know  those  debts  aru  paid 
13 y  which  you  thought  to  purchase  that  fair  hand. 

Thanks  to  my  noble  friend  ( pointing  to  Charles)  who  has  ad¬ 
vanced 

Five  thousand  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  a  groat, 

Till  I  from  California  shall  return. 

Enter  Giles  Scroggins  and  Tom  Tackle. 

Tom  —Stand  by  you  lubbers  let  me  tackle  him. 

[  Tackles  Sir  Charles. 

Giles — l)ang  thy  buttons,  where’s  Sister  Peggy.  I’ll  warm 
thy  jacket  for  thee. 

[  H'arms  Sir  Charles  Granditons  jacket. 

ACT  THE  THIRD. 

Scene  I. — California. 

Enter  Frank  Heartall. 


Frank — Gold  to  be  had  for  gleaning,  it  is  well, 

Soon  shall  I  have  enough  to  re  imburse 

To  my  own  Charles,  my  dear,  my  valued  friend, 

Five  thousand  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  a  groat; 

Then  to  amass  a  fortuue  for  myself, 

With  which  to  marry  my  own  Emily. 

[£ji7  picking  up  gold  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  .£3,000  G*.  \d. 

to  Charles ,  hit  friend. 
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Enter  Truewortii  and  Emily. 

Emily — Oli!  Father,  I  am  faint — my  strength  is  gone 
I  cannot  travel  farther,  let  me  rest. 

[lies  down. 

True. — Best,  then,  my  child,  while  I  go  seek  some  aid. 

[Exit. 

Emily— Oh,  Frank!  I’ve  followed  thee;  thou  little  though’st 
Thy  friend  would  prove  so  faithless,  and  attempt 
To  gain  the  love.,  he  rescued  from  thy  rival; 

Now  do  I  plainly  see  why  he  advanced 

Five  thousand  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  a  groat. 

Horror!  what’s  here. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Sir  C. —  Can  I  believe  my  eyes. 

My  bride  elect  in  California? 

Emily — Monster,  away! 

Sir  C. —  Nay,  hear  me,  gentle  one, 

You’re  in  my  power  now,  no  help  is  near. 

Emily — Help! 

[Enter  an  Alligator.  He  bites  Sir  Charles  in  half  and  exit 

with  him.  Emily  faints. 
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Enter  Giles  Scroggins  aw/  Tom  Tackle. 

Giles — Well,  dang  it.  I  didn’t  think  when  thee  persuaded  me 
to  come  to  forrin  parts  with  thee  as  I  should  see  goold  lyin’ 
about  loike. 

Tom — Forrid,  my  lad,  this  is  the  sort  of  stuff— keep  a  look  out 
to  larboard. 

{Giles  keeps  a  look  out ,  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Charles. 

(has. — I’ve  followed  her  to  this  country;  ah,  she’s  here! 

Emily  (awaking) — All,  what  do  I  behold?  my  hated  foe. 

('has. — Nay,  sweetest  lady,  your  devoted  love. 

Emily — Leave  me,  Sir. 

Chas. —  Never! 

{Enter  a  Hippopotamus ;  he  swallows  Charles,  and  exit. 


Re-enter  Trceworth  and  Frank  Heartall. 

Fiank  (embracing  Emily) — Joy!  joy!  we  meet  again. 

[  Enter  several  hundred  wild  Indians.  They  prepare  to 
scalp  Truewortli,  Frank ,  and  Emily. 

Re-enter  Giles  SCROGOINS  and  Toil  Tackle. 

Tom — Avast,  you  lubbers.  The  man  wlio’d  lay  his  hand  upon 
a  British  female  in  distress,  save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  isn’t 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  British  Tar. 

{Indians  prepare  to  scalp  Giles  Scroggins  and  Tom  Tackle. 
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Music — Tom  Tackle  draws  two  swords  and  fights  with  them — • 
hills  them  all.  He  then  hitches  up  his  trowsers  and  dances  a  hornpipe, 
1' RUE  WORTH  joins  the  hands  of  the  lovers,  and  the  Curtain  falls. 


Position  of  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 


THE  NEW  SUB-MARINE  TELEGRAPH. 

Should  this  instrument  imitate  the  example  of  its  brother  on 
dry  land,  and  give  rise  to  such  false  reports  as  were  current 
during  the  late  revolutions,  we  anticipate  a  slight  alteration  in 
an  old  proverb,  and  on  relating  anything  at  all  improbable  shall 
expect,  to  be  directed  to  “  Tell  i.t  to  the  Su ^-Marines  ” 
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PANTOMIME  ECONOMY. 

In  former  days  the  production  of  the  Christmas  pantomime  was 
anticipated  as  a  great  event,  and  when  its  “run”  had  ceased,  the 
expense  of  getting  it  up  made  an  important  item  in  theatrical 
statistics.  Some  of  the  exhibitions  of  late  years  have,  however, 
convinced  us  that  the  pantomime  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  ancient  superstition  by  the  manager.  Our  pagan  an¬ 
cestors  are  said  to  have  offered  a  boar  at  Yule-tide  to  the  goddess 
Tieya,  and  our  managers,  keeping  up  the  custom,  offer  their 
annual  bore,  at  Christmas,  to  the  public.  The  pantomime  is  a 
tax,  which  having  qualities  totally  unliko-those  of  mercy,  blesseth 
neither  him  that  gives  nor  him  that  takes.  It  is  execrated  by  the 
manager  who  brings  it  out,  and  yawned  at  by  the  public,  who 
take  it  in.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  scheme  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  a  pantomime  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  acceptable;  for  the  public  will  have  all  the  dismal 
formalities  that  are  its  due,  and  the  manager  will  be  money 
in  pocket.  Such  a  scheme  is  involved  in  the  following  precepts: — 

I. 

Open  your  pantomime  with  a  fairy  scene.  You  have  pro¬ 
bably  brought  out  Cinderella,  or  something  of  the  sort,  as  a  grand 
failure,  and  have  an  unmeaning  bit  of  blue  and  brilliancy  some¬ 
where  in  your  establishment.  If  you  have  not,  stdl  a  mass  of 
woolly -looking  clouds,  and  Dutch  gilt  columns  will  not  require 
a  great  addition  to  your  scene-painting  department.  White 
muslins  are  enough  for  fairies,  and  always  useful. 

Mem.  When  you  have  dished  up  this  affair,  you  will  call  it 
the  “  Mystic  abode  of  the  Fairy  Splendentina."  You  will  dish  it  up 
again  as  your  conclusion,  with#  Catherine-wheel  in  front  to  pro¬ 
vent  recognition,  and  you  may«riien  call  it  the  Superb  Hall  of 
Illumination  in  the  Region  of  Fun  !” 
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ir. 

Let  the  subject  of  your  introduction  be  rural.  Your  dramas 
of  domestic  interest  will  bear  you  a  good  store  of  red  waistcoats 
and  leather  gaiters,  and  hence  you  need  not  expend  a  penny  on 
costume.  Bear  in  mind  that  masks  are  funny,  not  because  they 
are  expressive  of  anything  in  particular,  but  simply  because  they 
are  large.  Any  battered  physiognomies  will  serve  to  convert  Job 
Thornberry  and  Dame  Aslifield  into  comic  father  and  mother 
(afterwards  pantaloon  and  clown.)  The  first  appearance  of  the 
large  worn-out  masks  is  a  sure  laugh  from  your  gallery,  and 
when  this  is  exhausted,  you  have  only  to  make  comic  father  hit 
comic  mother  with  a  rake,  spade,  or  what  not,  and  your  second 
laugh  is  secure.  “  Tom,  the  piper’s  son  ”  is  not  a  bad  practical 
topic,  and  may  be  done  very  cheap. 

III. 

It  is  an  invaluable  truth,  that  children  always  laugh  at  the 
kaoek-about  business  of  the  clown  and  pantaloon,  and  take  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  most  ingenious  tricks.  The  mammas 
persuade  the  papas  to  visit  your  theatre  for  the  sake  of  the 
children;  therefore,  these  last  constitute  your  stronghold.  Pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  “  property,”  legs  of  mutton,  turnips  and  carrots, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  scene,  let  the  tagrag  and  bobtail  of  your 
establishment  pelt  each  other  with  the  articles,  and  roll  about 
the  stage  without  apparent  motive.  This  is  good  old  English 
“  fun,”  and  as  effects  are  always  heightened  by  contrast,  you 
will  give  it  additional  zest  by  making  every  scene  commence  with 
a  dull  dance  between  the  Harlequin  and  Columbine. 

IY. 

With  respect  to  tricks,  we  are  half  inclined  to  recommend 
you  to  omit  them  altogether,  and  rely  on  the  practical  fun 
pointed  out  in  last  precept.  F  vever,  as  the  44  gentlemen  of  the 
press  ”  who  have  seen  fifty  p„Jtomime3  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  may  chance  to  grumble  at  the  omission,  we  recommend  as 
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the  happy  medium  between  the  trick  experiment  and  no  trick  at 
all,  the  adoption  of  the  trick  by  placards.  A  board  with  some¬ 
thing  inscribed  on  it,  turns  on  a  hinge,  and  discovers  another 
inscription;  that  is  the  whole  secret,  and  you  may  work  it  an 
infinity  of  ways.  For  the  inscription,  your  very  worst  joke — 
even  what  you  would  blush  to  be  heard  uttering — will  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  well.  Thus  for  instance,  if  you  have  a  large  cheese, 
with  “  Sevenpence  a  pound  ”  on  a  ticket,  and  Harlequin  changes 
the  ticket  into  “That's  the  cheese,”  you  will  have  done  every¬ 
thing  that  circumstances  require. 

If,  after  following  the  above  precepts,  you  go  into  the  Gazette, 
do  not  attribute  your  misfortune  to  the  expense  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  pantomime. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  TIIE  METROPOLIS. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  past  month,  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolis  has  been  generally  satisfactory.  We  sub¬ 
join  the  official  report  made  by  the  Man  in  the  Moon’s  own 
commissioners: 

“  Bored  to  death”  by  the  stupidity  of  the  Daily  News ,  215. 
“  Made  quite  ill  ”  by  the  way  the  Vernon  pictures  are  exhituted, 
146.  “Split  their  sides”  with  laughing  at  a  joke  in  the  Man  in 
the  Moon ,  56,479.  Do.  at  do.  in  Punch ,  0.  “Driven  out  of  their 
senses  ”  by  the  perverse  absurdities  of  the  Liverpool  Financial 
Reform  Association,  6991.  “Frightened  to  death”  by  cattle 
going  to  Smithfield,  542.  “  Got  their  hearts  in  their  mouths  ” 

when  they  witnessed  Mr.  Kean’s  rapid  and  brilliant  fencing  in 
Hamlet ,  259.  “  Sick  tired  of  it  ”  after  seeing  Mrs.  Mowatt’s 

lumps  of  legitimacy  at  the  Marylebonc,  571.  “  Died  of  joy  ”  at 

the  prospect  of  the  great  tragedian,  G.  V.  Brooke,  coming  back, 
0.  “  Died,  from  unknown  causes,”  supposed  to  be  of  sorrow  and 

disgust  at  the  idea  of  ditto,  25,65.1» 
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BURGLARY  ON  IMPROVED  PRINCIPLES. 

We  lately  read  an  account  of  a  burglary  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel,  by  street  tumblers.  This  seemed 
to  us  an  interesting  case,  and  we  thought  that  a  correct  en¬ 
graving  of  the  event,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 
We  accordingly  engaged  an  artist  of  celebrity,  who  has  been  hi 
the  habit  of  drawing  processions,  fires,  public  meetings,  &c.,  for 
the  Illustrated  papers,  for  some  time  past,  to  treat  the  subject 
for  us.  He  has  treated  it  in  the  following  handsome  manner. 


F 
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TWITTERS  FOR  FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  AD¬ 
MIRALTY. 

following  correspondent?  has  passed 
between  Mr.  Twitters  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  When  we  say  “passed  be¬ 
tween  ”  these  great  men,  we  mean  to  say 
that  the  letters  in  question  have  passed 
from  Mr.  Twitters  to  Lord  John 
Russf.ll — the  messenger  who  took  them 
to  the  Treasury,  being  told  that  there  was 
“no  answer,  and  that  he  need  not  wait.’’ 

We,  therefore,  publish  the  documents, 
as  fully  proving  the  incompetency  of  the 
Whigs  to  govern  this  country,  and  as  a 
striking  testimonial  of  the  public  spirit  and  disinterested  patrio 
tism  of  Twitters. 

LETTER  I. 

“  MR.  TWITTERS  TO  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL, 

“ -  Street,  L — nd — n. 

“  Mv  Lord, — Understanding  that  the  situation  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  is  vacant,  I  beg  to  submit  that  I  would  lie  a 
very  proper  person  to  fill  it. 

“  I  subjoin  testimonials  of  my  naval  abilities  and  experience, 
and  shall,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  state  my  claims  more  at  leugtli 
— jlaims,  which  after  the  perusal  of  the  enclosed  certificates,  1 
doubt  not  your  Lordship  will  attentively  and  favourably  con¬ 
sider. 

“  I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

(Signed)  “Fi;ter  Twitters.” 
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Enclosure  No.  I. 

“  ‘  Theatre  Royal,  Prirxce  Albert  Saloon. 

“  ‘  I  hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  Peter  Twitters  wrote  a  naval 
Drama,  which  was  rejected  by  me,  as  being  unfit  for  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  house.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  sea  terms,  such  as  ‘  shiver  my  binnacle,’  and  ‘  reef 
my  top-gallant  bower  anchor,’  with  which  the  piece  abounded, 
that  the  writer  would  make  an  efficient  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

(Signed)  “  ‘  Edmund  Kemble  Wobbles.’  ” 
Enclosure  No.  II. 

“‘This  is  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Peter  Twitters  was  steering 
a  wherry  through  the  centre  arch  of  Putney  Bridge,  when  it  ran 
against  the  Piles,  and  we  had  all  to  swim  for  it.  I  consider  that 
if  Twitters  had  been  sober,  the  accident  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and  have,  therefore,  much  confidence  in  his  marine 
powers. 

("Signed)  “  John  Straggles.’  ” 
Enclosure  No.  III. 

“  ‘  I  beg  to  state,  that  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Twitters 
that  he  crossed  from  Polkstone  to  Boulogne  on  two  occasions, 
without  having  been  sea-sick,  from  which  circumstance  (if  true) 

1  should  consider  him  qualified  to  guide  the  naval  destinies  ot 
this  empire. 

(Signed)  “‘James  Sappy.’” 
Enclosure  No.  IV. 

“  ‘  I  have  no  hesitation  in  attesting  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Twitters  informed  me  one  evening — after  a  great  number  of 
goes  of  gin-and-water — that  he  had  once  by  his  presence  of 
mind,  saved  a  ship  in  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  facts 
were  these  :  The  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane — the  sea  run¬ 
ning  mountains  high — the  ship  on  fire  in  one  place,  and  leaking 
dreadfully  in  another  —  the  crew  worn  out,  and  the  captain 
drunk.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Twitters  went  down 
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to  his  cabin,  and  bringing  up  his  flute,  played  ‘Rule  Britannia 
with  such  power  and  effect,  that  the  dormant  feelings  of  patrio¬ 
tism  and  courage  were  roused  in  the  seamen — they  sprang  again 
to  their  work — gave  the  captain  soda-water — put  out  the  fire, 
and  slopped  the  leak — and  although  the  masts  had  been  cut 
away,  ran  for,  and  entered  the  Tagus,  under  all  sail  and  flying 
colours.  I  consider  that  the  person  who  could  perform  the  above 
exploit,  is  the  reverse  of  the  man  who  would  strike  a  female  in 
distress,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  truly  worthy  of  the  ‘  name  of  a 
British  seaman.’ 

(Signed)  “  ‘  Thomas  Soft.’  ” 
Enclosure  No.  /’. 

“  ‘  I  beg  to  state,  that  Mr.  Twitters*  bought  at  my  shop  in 
Houndsditch— a  glazed  Sou -wester,  and  a  pair  of  sea-boots, 
therefore,  consider  him  to  be  a  nautical  gent,  and  well  adapted 
for  any  situation  requiring  knowledge  of  the  same. 

(Signed)  “  ‘  Moses  Lett.*  ” 
Enclosure  No.  VI. 

“  ‘  Havin’  bing  treeted  by  Mr.  Twitters  with  a  galon  of  l>ear 
to  rite  him  a  certiphicat — as  to  him  bein’  a  brick  at  see,  and  not 
se  sick,  nohow— them  is  to  sertiphi  the  same,  which  I  will  stand 
2,  as  long  as  the  gent  stands  lush. 

‘“Jo  Gurrings, 

“  *  stokker  of  ramsgait  pakit.’  ” 

LETTER  ir. 

“  MR.  TWITTERS  TO  LORD  JOHN  RTSSELI., 

“ - Street,  L—  nd— n. 

“Mr  Lord, — I  have  waited  patiently  for  your  Lordship’s  re¬ 
ply  to  niv  recent  application — having  employed  myself  in  the 
meantime  in  packing  up  my  eflbcts,  in  order  to  remove  them  to 
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what  will  be  my  official  residence  at  Charing  Cross.  The  process 
is  now  completed,  and  Mrs.  T.  has  despatched  the  girl  for  a  van. 

“  Before  it  arrives,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  running  over  my 
claims  to  your  notice,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

“  I  have,  my  Lord,  always  despised  you  and  your  party,  and  I 
do  so  still.  You  will,  therefore,  my  Lord,  appreciate  the  mag- 
ninimity  of  soul  which  induces  me— throwing  aside  personal 
prejud  ces — to  consent  to  co-operate  with  you  for  the  country’s 
good,  and  to  endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  that  object,  to  raise  the 
position  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  by  presenting  to  the 
world  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  an  able  and  honest  man  in  a 
Whig  Cabinet. 

“  My  Lord,  my  experience,  in  a  naval  point  of  view,  has  been 
long  and  various.  As  a  child,  I  have  constructed  paper  boats ; 
as  a  youth,  I  have  sailed  model  ships  in  the  Serpentine;  and 
once,  indeed,  run  off  from  home  to  go  to  sea,  but  changed  my 
mind,  and  came  boldly  back  again.  Arrived  at  man’s  estate,  my 
maritime  predilections  continued  in  all  their  force.  I  was  long 
an  admirer  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  and  had  some  vocal  reputation 
for  singing  ‘  A-going  to  Putney  by  Water,’ — a  fine  and  national 
lyric,  falsely  attributed  to  Wordsworth. 

“  My  Lord,  I  have  passed  much  of  my  time  afloat — particularly 
in  the  dangerous  straits  between  Gravesend  and  London  Bridge. 
But  I  have  adventured  further.  I  have  caught  dabs  at  Brighton, 
and  flounders  at  Southend.  I  have  gazed  upon  the  rolling  ocean 
from  a  second  floor  at  Herne  Bay,  and  paid  my  shilling  for  an  ex¬ 
cursion  in  a  sailing-boat  at  Ramsgate.  Are  these  trifling 
services  on  the  part  of  a  citizen  of  a  country,  whose  boast  is  in 
its  wooden  walls,  and  whose  trust  is  in  its  hearts  of  oak? 

“  One  word  more— I  once  saved  the  life  of  a  British  Tar.  By 
an  act  of  conjoined  heroism  and  foresight,  I  preserved  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  one  dear  to  his  wife  and  his  country.  It  was  at  Dover. 
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He  was  a  boatman.  lie  was  to  embark  at  midnight,  to  form  one 
of  a  crew  destined  to  put  a  pilot  on  board  a  homeward-bound 
ship.  That  evening  I  met  him,  and  treated  him  to  some  slight 
refreshment.  The  man  became  inebriated — the  boat  went  with¬ 
out  him,  and — was  lost,  with  all  hands.  I  have  not  received  a 
medal  from  the  Humane  Society  for  saving  that  man’s  life.  I 
repeat  it,  my  lord,  I  have  not. 

“  A  rumble  outside  admonishes  me.  I  await  your  Lordsilip’s 
respectful  and  joyful  assent  to  my  propositions. 

(Signed)  44  Peter  Twuttkrs.” 

LETTER  III. 

“  MR.  TWITTERS  TO  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL, 

“ - Street,  L — nd — n. 

“  My  Lord, — The  van  has  been  at  the  door  two  days,  and  I 
have  received  no  answer  from  your  Lordship.  I  decline  accept¬ 
ing  office  on  these  terms.  I  shall  give  the  driver  of  the  van  a 
lesson  as  to  what  the  Whigs  are,  by  not  paying  him. 

(Signed)  “Peter  Twitters.” 

44  P.S. — I  intend  to  write  you  down.” 


MAPS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

We  often  have  occasion  to  admire  the  rapidity  with  which 
Mr.  Wylde,  the  legislatorial  geographer,  gets  up  maps  of  dis¬ 
tricts  to  which  public  attention  is  directed — infant  maps  de  cir- 
conslance.  We  understand  that  tlie  map  making  M.P.  is  about 
to  publish  a  map  of  Tooting,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Child 
Farm,  marked  in  red  ink — a  map  of  the  Quadrant,  as  it  exists 
since  the  recent  alterations,  and  a  beggars’  map  of  London,  with 
the  most  charitable  districts  coloured — green. 


What  plant  does  a  man  with  the  gout  most  resemble? 
Tomata — (  Toe  Martyr.) 
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TIIE  TOPIC.” 


WHAT  TAX-GATHERERS  ARE  TO  EXTKCT  NOW-A-DAYS 


«8  TI1E  MAN  IN  TILE  MOON. 

TO  THE  COMPOSERS  OF  BALLAD  MUSIC, 

Tii  12  Following  Stanzas 
GIVING,  .AS  THEY  DO, 

A  PERFECT  SPECIMEN 

OF  THE 

STYLE  OF  POETRY  WHICH  IS  MOST  IN  VOGUE  AT 

PRESENT 

AMONGST  THE  MUSICAL  GENTRY  IN  QUESTION, 
Ake  Restkctfully  Dedicated 
by 

The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


BALLAD. 

I  love  her,  yes,  I  love  her,  with  a  fast  and  faithful  love, 

And  if  ever,  oh,  if  ever,  she  should  ungrateful  prove; 

Oh,  I’ll  languish  in  my  anguish  till  I  pine  away  and  die, 
Articulating  her  dear  name,  e’en  with  iny  latest  sigh! 

I  saw  her,  yes,  I  saw  her,  and  thought  her  very  fair. 

There  was  beauty  in  her  eyebrows,  and  love  in  her  back  hair; 
Now,  I’m  doomed,  I’m  doomed  to  suffer  and  to  feel  within  iny 
heart 

A  sort  of  horrid  something  which  I  can't  get  to  depart. 

I  wander  like  a  gander,  seeking  for  a  cooling  stream. 

But  mem’ry  cannot  paint  the  past  like  an  absorbing  dream; 

So  I’ll  wish  that  I  may  get  her,  which  wish  will  be  to  me 
As  brilliant  as  the  sunny  moon  which  shines  upon  the  sea. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  to  Miss  Dolby  as  being  just 
the  sort  of  thing  suited  for  her  peculiar  style,  and  the  taste  of 
the  Wednesday  audiences  at  Exeter  Hull. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  COMING  SESSION. 

Urquhart  and  Anstey  are  in  active  training  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  campaign.  We  hear  that  they  have  swallowed  no  less  than 
thirteen  dozen  bushels  of  voice  lozenges  during  the  last  three 
weeks.  Urquhart  has  got  up  a  very  good  case  against  Lord 
Palmerston,  of  having  been  in  partnership  with  Burke  and  Hare, 
and  Anstey  is  prepared  to  swear  to  every  particle  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  The  formidable  Urquhart  states  that  he  is  in  great 
danger  from  the  emissaries  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  are  lurk¬ 
ing  about  with  orders  to  assassinate  him.  The  Czar  he  says  has 
offered  a  million  of  Rubles  for  his  head,  which  is  certainly  pay¬ 
ing  dear  for  one’s  whistle.  One  of  these  northern  cut-throats 
was  seen  no  later  than  last  Tuesday  to  enter  a  public-house,  and 
to  call  for  half  a  pint  of  porter — a  circumstance  which,  as 
Anstey  logically  reasons,  proves  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the 
Emperor’s  pay — that  pay  being  generally  very  high  indeed,  so 
that  it  seems  likely  that  the  recipient,  in  order  to  disguise  his 
wealth,  would  simulate  the  state  of  comparative  poverty  which  is 
indicated  by  the  demand  for  so  humble  a  modicum  of  refresh¬ 
ment. 

Urquhart  has,  however,  taken  due  precaution,  and  adopted 
a  secure  disguise,  by  having  his  head  partially  shaved,  and  his 
hair  so  arranged  as  to  give  him  an  intellectual  appearance,  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  which  must  infallibly  prevent  even  his  intimate  friends 
from  recognising  him.  Anstey  has  been  seen  at  Herne  Bay, 
spouting  on  the  beach  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  a  process 
which  he  expects  will  enable  him  to  gravel  his  adversaries.  He 
intends  to  be  unusually  loquacious  this  session,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  two  months  up  to  the  neck  in  blue  books,  so  that  a  treat 
may  be  fairly  expected. 

As  for  the  unhappy  Speaker,  his  state  of  mind  on  hearing  of 
those  preparations,  was,  and  continues  to  be,  pitiable.  However 
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lie  is  also  going  through  a  course  of  training.  He  has  hired  a 
knife  grinder,  to  rasp  away  at  a  bit  of  old  iron  hoop,  while  a  re¬ 
solute  deaf  man,  who  knows  nothing  of  music,  plays  a  damaged 
hurdy-gurdy,  beside  him.  Habituated  in  this  manner  to  un¬ 
meaning  and  disagreeable  noise,  the  speaker  thinks  he  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  endure  the  infliction  of  the  Chisholm-Anstey  school  of 
oratory  without  any  great  inconvenience. 


THE  STATE  OF  TIIE  STATE  TRIALS. 

Wukn  are  the  Irish  State  Trials  to  be  over?  In  the  “good  time 
coming?”  Not,  we  fear,  until  then.  It  will  take,  judging  by 
probabilities,  about  three  generations  of  judges,  attorney-gene¬ 
rals,  hangmen,  and  other  legal  personages  before  the  Smith 
O’Brien  catastrophe  can  come  off.  But  as  by  that  period  the 
culprit  will,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers — we  hope,  by-the-bye,  his  scattered  senses  will 
be  included  in  the  gathering  process — it  seems  quite  clear  that 
by  the  time  we  have  settled  whether  to  hang  the  runaway  rebel 
or  not,  there  will  be  nobody  left  to  hang,  unless,  indeed,  we  exe¬ 
cute  him  by  proxy  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  descendants,  say 
his  great  grandson.  To  that  course  we,  however,  see  several  ob¬ 
jections.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  is  surrounded  with  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  legal  squabbling  of  Irish  counsel  give  us  a  very  pretty 
notion  of  eternity.  We  should  say  that  as  much  breath  has 
been  expended  in  the  Court  at  Dublin  as  would  make  a  very 
considerable  tornado.  This  lengthened  period  of  anxiety  must 
be  something  quite  terrible  to  the  poor  prisoners.  In  common 
humanity  to  them,  we  would  suggest  that  the  matter  be  com¬ 
promised  by  their  being  half  hauged,  say  for  three  minutes 
a-piece,  not  more,  considering  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  already  been  kept  in  suspense. 
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OUR  CALIFORNIAN  ADVERTISER. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE!  THE  GOLDEN  AGE!  !  THE 

GOLDEN  AGE!  !  ! 

Intending  emigrants  to  California  ought  to  he  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  gold  from  brass.  The  advertiser  gives  lessons  in  the  art 
every  day  from  ten  until  four  o’clock  at  his  residence, 

1,  Smith  Street,  Jones  Square. 
Terms : — Five  guineas  a  lesson. 


TO  THE  ENTERPRISIN  G. 

The  advertiser  has  a  very  fine  old  garden  spade,  and  fire 
shovel,  which  he  is  desirous  to  dispose  of  by  private  contract. 
Intending  emigrants  to  California  will  do  well  not  to  miss  this 
opportunity. 

Apply,  A.  B.,  care  of  C.  D.,  London. 


FURTHER  REDUCTION  OF  FARES  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  dock,  and  will  have  prompt  dispatch  for  St.  Francisco, 
those  well-known  steamers,  formerly  on  the  Richmond  station, 
but  now  taken  off  on  account  of  the  Railway; 

The  Era — Captain  Jones. 

The  Echo — Captain  Smith. 

Both  of  them  Z.  1000  at  Lloyd’s.  For  passage,  apply  to  the 
Stoker  on  board.  No  cargo  will  be  taken,  as  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  immense  deal  of  fright  on  board  before  the  voy¬ 
age  is  ended. 


WHO’S  FOR  GOLD  ? 

The  Plutus  line  of  omnibuses  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  start 
from  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  every  ten  minutes.  Fare, 
twopence.  N.B.  No  gold  can  be  taken. 
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BALLOON  FOR  CALIFORNIA, 

Mr.  Green  will  make  a  grand  ascent  in  his  Nassau  balloon  from 
Kennington  Common  next  Tuesday,  when,  if  the  machine  only 
stays  in  the  air  long  enough,  and  the  wind  blows  steadily  in  the 
proper  direction,  it  will,  no  doubt,  land  in  California,  thus  avoid  • 
ing  the  toilsome  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thu  long 
and  dangerous  sea  voyage. 

For  places,  apply  to  Messrs.  Kutt  and  Wrun,  Dodger  Cham¬ 
bers,  Adelphi. 


THE  UNITED  GRAND  ANGLO-INDIAN  CALIFORNIA 
GOLD-DIGGING,  MINING,  WASHING,  AND  COMING  - 
DOWN -WITH-TIIE-DUST  COMPANY. 

(Provisionally  Registered.) 

Capital  £500,000  in  100,000  shares  of  £5  each. 

The  directors  are  now  prepared  to  issue  letters  of  allotment. 
The  dividends  will  be  payable  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  on 
the  Bear  River,  but  only  to  principals. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  Mizzle  and  Thaw,  Round-the- 
Comer  Chambers,  Hum  Street. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA,  HO! 

A  gentleman  about  to  emigrate  to  the  New  El  Dorado,  wishes 
to  contract  with  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Co.,  or  Messrs.  Chaplin 
and  Horne,  to  bring  home  the  gold  he  expects  to  find. 

Tenders,  stating  lowest  price,  to  be  addressed  to  Thomas 
Tiddler,  Esq.,  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square. 


A  COURSE  OF  THE  PICK-AXE. 

Professor  Dibbles  gives  lessons  in  the  above  useful,  he  may 
say,  golden  branch  of  knowledge,  at  his  residence,  Hangman’s 
Lane,  Westminster  Almonry. 
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GOLD  FOR  THE  DIGGING! 

A  Navvy,  of  agreeable  manners  and  cultivated  mind,  would  be 
happy  to  join  a  party  of  gentlemen,  emigrants  to  California,  to 
which  he  hopes  he  would  prove  an  addition. 

Address,  John  Grub,  Stiggins’  Rents,  St.  Giles. 

The  advertiser  has  had  much  experience  in  deep  cuttings. 


BE  ON  YOUR  GUARD! 

Peaceful  and  peaceable  emigrants  to  California  are  invited  to 
inspect  the  splendid  stock  of  bowie  knives,  revolving  pistols,  and 
life  preservers  with  a  sharp  wedge,  combining  the  advantages 
of  the  tomahawrk  anddhe  bludgeon,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  1001, 
Strand,  and  which  are  selling  off,  at  reduced  prices,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold. 

Be  in  time !  Be  in  time ! 


NOW  OR  NEVER, 

As  it  is  expected  that  the  gold  discovered  in  California  will 
have  the  effect  of  totally  reversing  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  undersigned  offers  to  exchange  farthings  for  sove¬ 
reigns  to  any  amount. 

Abrauam  Bolt, 

Gold  Sweater’s  Court,  Iloundsditch. 


SEASONABLE  BENEVOLENCE. 

Tub  papers  recently  contained  the  account  of  an  inquest  upon  a 
person  who  hanged  herself  “  from  a  sense  of  religion.”  In  the 
faint  hope  of  producing,  first  the  sense  in  question,  and  then  the 
other  salutary  result,  we  have  sent  an  enormous  box  of  tracts  to 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  members, 
Either  effect  would  be  something. 
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MOVING  WITH  THE  TIMES. 


SPLENDID 
CR  E  E  N  > 


'  SAV,  GOvrrnor!  WHICH  IS  TDK  WAY  TO  CALIFORNIA  ?" 
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JUST  REPROOF. 


Butcher. — tom,  why  don’t  you  s  iave  that  thing  off  ? 

LOOKS  LOW  AND  GKNTISH. 


IT 
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HAPPY  EXPEDIENT. 

The  papers  announce  that  a  Kailway  Circulating  Library  is  in 
course  of  formation.  People  are  to  leave  the  price  of  a  book  at 
the  London  Terminus,  and  have  the  reading  of  the  volume  until 
they  reach  the  end  of  their  journey,  when  they  are  to  have  their 
money  back,  less  the  charge  of  perusal.  The  Blackwall  Line  has 
been  a  good  deal  puzzled  how  to  adopt  this  system,  as  eight 
minutes  is  scarcely  long  enough  to  devote  to  the  perusal  of  any 
useful  or  valuable  work.  But,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  this  railway  has  purchased  a  variety  of  books,  upon 
which,  that  time  is  the  outside  quantity  any  sensible  person 
would  waste;  and  we  understand  the  sudden  demand  for  IIans 
Christian  Andersen’s  works,  the  IIowitts,  the  “Man  made  of 
Money,”  and  a  few  other  publications  which  nobody  ever 
dreamed  of  selling,  has  quite  astonished  the  respective  publishers. 
The  only  other  difficuly  will  be  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
people  must  naturally  feel  at  receiving  such  articles  in  even  tempo¬ 
rary  exchange  for  solid  coin ;  but  by  fixing  the  deposit  at  twopence, 
the  proprietors  have  decided  that  they  will  avoid  startling  the 
parties,  and  will  also  ensure  a  handsome  profit  to  themselves, 
should  borrowers  go  off  with  the  books  in  question.  We  would 
suggest,  however,  considering  the  species  of  motion  which  the 
books  will  be  subjected  to,  that  instead  of  a  “  Circulating,”  the 
collections  be  called  a  “Forwards  and  Backwards,”  or  “Down 
the  Line,  and  up  again  ”  Libraries. 


BAD,  EVEN  FOR  THESE  TIMES. 

Why  is  the  fin  of  a  Pike  like  a  hero  of  the  Trojan  War? 
Because  it  is  a  Jack’s  (Ajax.) 

“Get  out!"  “for  shame!”  and  various  other  expressions  of  dis¬ 
gust,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VALENTINES. 

It  is  really  time  that  somebody  set  about  improving  Valentines. 
Unlike  every  other  species  of  literature,  which  changes  with  the 
times — taking  the  very  form  and  feature  of  the  period  in  which 
it  is  written,  these  tender  blossoms  shoot  out,  February  after 
February,  in  the  same  style  and  in  the  same  language.  Now  the 
days  of  love  in  a  cottage  —  of  roses  and  posies  —  of  loves 
aud  doves — of  hearts  and  darts — are  over.  Education  and 
Science — Railways  and  Emigration  have  introduced  a  new  style 
into  our  literature.  Why  then  should  not  our  Valentines  be 
written  in  such  an  improved  strain  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
creased  attainments  of  the  age.  It  is  with  a  view  to  leading,  or 
rather  driving,  the  van  in  this  work  of  Valentine  Regeneration 
that  the  Man  in  the  Moon  puts  forth  the  following  specimen 

of  A  SCIENTIFIC  VALENTINE. 

Oh !  sweetest  maid  whose  eyes  so  bright, 

Transcend  the  oxy-hydro  light; 

Thy  joyous  beauties  o’er  me  pass 
Like  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas.) 

Thou  makest  my  heart  with  joy  to  rise. 

Like  acids  poured  on  alkalies. 

Then  with  thy  beauties  dearest  come, 

And  fill  my  heart’s  dread  vacuum. 

Thy  dazzling  charms  flash  out  afar, 

Like  sparks  from  the  Electric  jar; 

Setting  in  flame  the  hearts  of  men, 

Like  carburetted  hydrogen. 

I  love  you  well,  and  you  love  me, 

A  happy  wedded  pair  we’d  be; 

Like  gases  which  will  aye  combine. 

Say  then  you’ll  be  my  Valentine. 


a 
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As  a  specimen  of  another  style  of  Valentine  which  must  be  much 
in  vogue  at  present,  we  subjoin 

THE  EMIGllANTS  VALENTINE. 

Come  o’er  the  sea, 

Maiden  to  me ; 

Come  as  soon  as  the  next  ship  starts, 

Do  if  you  please, 

Come  o’er  the  seas; 

"Wives  are  so  scarce  in  these  here  parts, 

You’ve  not  the  least  need  to  be  over  good  looking; 

But  pray  take  your  passage  and  see  to  the  booking. 

Then  come  o'er  the  sea, 

Maiden  to  me; 

(Squints  not  objected  to)  come  and  be  mine. 

I  offer  a  part 

Of  my  hut  and  my  heart ; 

Come,  be  the  Emigrant’s  Valentine 

Snakes  may  accrue,  ’ 

Crocodiles  too: 

But  what  are  they  to  the  troubles  at  home? 

Here  to  our  gates 
Taxes  nor  rates 

(Meaning  collectors  of  such)  never  roam. 

Here  no  policemen  come  sneaking  down  areas; 

No  Sheriff’s  officers  play  their  vagaries. 

Then  come  o’er  the  sea, 

Maiden  to  me; 

Though  to  be  past  blooming  youth  you  incline. 

Ugly  or  fat, 

Never  mind  that, 

You’ll  do  for  an  Emigrant’s  Valentine. 
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We  publish  the  following  Valentine  less  as  a  model  than  as  a 
curiosity  of  literature.  It  is  the  production  of  our  insane  artist, 
and  was  directed  by  him  to  Queen  Pomare,  Kennington  Com¬ 
mon.  He  was  fortunately  detected  by  his  keeper  in  the  act  of 
posting  it. 

The  rose  is  green,  the  shamrock  blue, 

The  mountain  sylph  is  bathed  in  dew ; 

The  midnight  sun  with  anguish  pale, 

Quaffs  roseate  draughts  of  Alton  ale; 

Like  Maiden’s  tears  which  hearts  entice. 

Through  clust’ring  blocks  of  Wenham  Ice. 

Then  come  where  Hopes  bright  arrows  shine, 

Come,  and  be  my  Valentine. 


What  joy  is  this  that  rends  my  soul, 

And  drowns  my  Phyllis  in  the  bowl; 

Is  it  the  hope  of  anguish  pent, 

And  learning  which  is  excellent ;  i 

Or  is  it  Chaos  come  again 
To  join  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

It  doesn’t  matter  which, — be  mine, 
You’d  better  be  my  Valentine. 


Alexandre  Dumas  says,  that  in  allusion  to  the  Bourbon  cry 
in  France — “What  we  want  is  not  so  much  a  Henry  the  Fifth, 
as  a  Henri  Quatre  the  Second.”  A  member  cf  the  Whittington 
Club  tried  to  tell  this  story  the  other  night,  and  succeeded.  He 
said,  “Alexander  Dewmar,  you  know,  (that  wrote  Noter  Daime) 
the  black  Frenchman,  says  they  don’t  want  King  Henry  the 
the  Fifth,  but  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth.” 
“  Bravo  1”  roared  the  club,  who,  hearing  it  was  something 
Shaksperian,  knew  it  must  be  good,  of  course. 
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FANCY  PORTRAIT. 


THE  TOET  AKEMSIDE 
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X,  .320,  ON  PUBLIC  NUISANCES. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  held 
under  their  new  act,  Mr.  Simon,  the  new  City  medical  officer, 
read  a  somewhat  lengthy  report,  in  the  course  of  which  he  re¬ 
commends — 

“  That  the  Court  should  procure  an  order  to  the  effect  that 
the  police  should  consider  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  report  on 
every  nuisance  within  their  knowledge.” 

Thi9  recommendation  has  been  acted  upon,  and  from  the 
various  reports  handed  iti  by  different  members  of  the  force,  we 
beg  to  select  the  following: — 

“LIST  OF  NUISANCES  EXPERIENCED  BY  POLICE 

CONSTABLE  X,  520. 

“  First  Nuisance. — Invited  by  Sarah  Maria,  Mr.  Tomkins’s  cook, 
to  take  a  bit  of  supper  with  her.  Discovered  by  her  missus  and 
ordered  out. 

“ Second  Nuisance. — Area  gate  at  Mr.  Jones’s  locked,  and  new 
9pikes  on  the  railings. 

“  Third  Nuisance.  —  Caught  by  Inspector  smoking  a  meer¬ 
schaum,  at  the  Boar’s  Head,  while  on  duty.  Threats  of  the 
Sack. 

“  Fourth  Nuisance.— Chaffed  by  the  boys  thereat. 

“  Fifth  Nuisance. — Called  out  of  hed  on  a  snowy  night,  by  an 
alarm  of  “  Chartists.” 

“  Sixth  Nuisance. — Elizabeth,  at  Smith’s,  keeping  company  with 
a  grenadier.” 

We  congratulate  the  Commissioners  on  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  they  are  thus  likely  to  collect. 
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A  CARD  TO  THE  INGENIOUS. 

A  liberal  reward  will  be  given  by  one  of  our  artists  to  any  in¬ 
telligent  being  who  will  invent  a  drawing  to  represent  “  Orestes  ” 
by  way  of  a  companion  to  the  following  of 


Pylades  (Pie-ladies,) 


A  PAGE  BY  MACAULAY. 

( From  the  History  of  the  Beadleship  of  Brown. ) 

When  Browx  grasped  the  staff  of  office,  he  was  in  need  of  the 
staff  of  life.  Eaised  at  once  from  want  to  wealth,  from  obscurity 
to  renown,  from  the  practice  of  submission  to  the  habit  of  com¬ 
mand,  he  did  his  work  sternly;  but  not  too  sternly  to  do  it  well. 
The  unexpectedly  chosen  Beadle  became  a  correspondingly  ener¬ 
getic  Beadle.  The  new  broom  swept  clean.  A  week  had  not 
passed  ere  abuses  were  remedied — the  indolence  of  one  portion 
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of  the  parish  officers  pricked  into  action — the  disaffection  of 
another  crushed  into  obedience.  A  benevolent  despotism  is  the 
l>est  form  of  government — Brown  was  despotic,  benevolent,  and 
a  Beadle. 

Let  us  review  the  state  of  affairs  as  they  existed  when  he 
first  assumed  the  cocked  hat  of  office  as  Beadle  of  St.  Tomkins. 
Apple-women  usurped  the  'pavement.  Piemen  obstructed  the 
roadway.  Professed  beggars  demanded  alms  at  every  door — 
impostors  exhibited  artificial  sores  at  every  corner.  What  the 
parisli  of  St.  Giles’  is  to  the  parish  of  St.  James,  the  parish  of 
St.  Tomkins  was  to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles.  Nuisances  of  ano¬ 
ther  nature  throve  also  and  waxed  great  from  day  to  day.  The 
pew  opener  grumbled;  the  turncock  muttered  to  himself;  the 
churchwardens  squabbled,  and  the  rate  payers  complained. 
There  was  murmured  disaffection  in  the  vestry — open  revolt 
amongst  the  charity  boys.  It  was  a  time  of  mutual  recrimina¬ 
tion — of  mutual  dissatisfaction.  Jones  abused  Smith,  Smith  re¬ 
torted  upon  Jones.  Robinson  hated  Thomson,  Thomson  repaid 
the  compliment  with  interest  to  Robinson.  There  was  an  un¬ 
ruly  license  of  tongue,  a  general  saturnalia  of  speech.  Whispered 
scandals  grew  into  outspoken  charges,  and  the  malicious  rej>orts 
hatched  from  the  tea  and  muffins  of  old  maidish  parties  were  re¬ 
peated  with  envenomed  aggravations  over  the  port  and  sherry 
of  parish  dinners.  Then  it  was  that  short  weights  were  publicly 
attributed  to  Smith,  and  a  false  steelyard  confidently  asserted  to 
belong  to  Jones.  Johnson,  heated  with  gin,  said  that  Jackson 
beat  his  wife— Jackson,  inflamed  with  rum,  said  that  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  beat  her  husband.  Charges,  counter-charges,  insinuations, 
inuendos,  ran  riot.  No  man  looked  with  complacency  on  his 
neighbour;  no  husband  looked  with  confidence  upon  his  wife;  no 
wife  looked  with  respect  upon  her  husband.  As  yet  the  band  of 
Reformers  who  were  shortly  to  arise  was  unheard  of.  Thomas 
Styles  was  but  sixteen;  John  Nookes  but  thirteen -and-a-half. 
The  pen  of  the  great  Smythe  Smithers  was  yet  employed  upon 
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half  text.  No  word  indicating  his  future  destiny  had  fallen  from 
Tomkin’s  lips— Gubbins  had  not  yet  been  born— Snooks  was  in 
long  clothes— and  Trother  yet  unemancipated  from  parish 
leathers. 

On  Brown  then  it  alone  devolved  to  grapple  with  the  task. 
He  was  the  dauntless  pioneer  of  a  dauntless  army,  a  champion 
destined  to  show  the  world  that  the  glitter  of  a  Beadle’s  staff 
may  outshine  the  splendours  of  a  Marichall’s  baton,  if  it  did  not 
dim  the  magnificence  of  a  Monarch’s  sceptre. 


FANCY  SKETCH  OF  CALIPH-HORNY  ! 
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THE  VALENTINES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

(From  our  own  Quarterly  Reviewer* ) 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  the  practice  of  dispatching  Valent  ines 
was  unknown.  It  is  not  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  it  in  the  Talmud  or  the  earlier 
Rabbinical  traditions.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  asserted,  that 
Valentines  are  an  invention  of  comparatively  modern  origin— a 
position  supported  not  only  by  many  a  posteriori  arguments,  but 
by  clear  a  priori  evidence. 

The  first  literary  productions  of  the  human  mind,  were  pro¬ 
bably  of  a  lyrical  and  devotional  cast — like  Watt  s  hymns.  Such 
were  the  strains  of  Pindar,  and  the  songs  of  Smith.  As  men, 
however  became  more  civilised — as  society  began  to  emerge  from 
its  first  rude  chaos — as  cities  began  to  be  built — kings  to  be 
chosen — arts  to  arise,  and  industry  of  various  kinds  to  be  pursued 
— we  find  that  the  heroic  or  epic  poem  lifted  up  its  majestic  head. 
It  sung  of  great  men  and  great  deeds — of  heroes  and  demi-gods 
— of  Achilles  dragging  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy — of  Her¬ 
cules  strangling  the  Neptune-sent  serpents  (probably  sea  ser¬ 
pents)  in  his  cradle— or  of  Robinson  trying  to  read  a  leader  in 
the  Daily  News.  The  writers  of  such  exploits,  were  Homer,  the 
poor  blind  bard,  and  Jones,  who  still  squints. 

Our  space,  however,  warns  us  that  we  can  only  very  cursorily 
describe  the  rise  and  fall  of  classic  letters,  and  the  subsequent 
origin  and  progress  of  the  many  literatures  which  different 
nations  have  cherished,  and  different  languages  poured  forth 
their  riches  to  support  and  adorn. 

A  great  number  of  this  years’  Valentines  lie  before  us — 
strikingly  proving  the  immensity  of  the  influence  exercised  upon 
polite  letters  by  those  deep  and  mysterious  affections  implanted 


*  Ha  called— lunis  a  non  luceiulo,  because  he  reviews  (or  us,  and  show*  no  quarter, 
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in  the  human  breast,  affections  which  often  lead  to  actions  for 
breach  of  promise  before  marriage,  and  to  actions  for  divorce 
after  it. 

Valentines  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes — the  senti¬ 
mental,  and  the  comic— the  penny,  and  the  twopenny.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  purchased  the  productions  which  we  intend  to 
review,  we  shall  not  touch  upon  the  latter  species. 

The  first  specimen  we  have  to  consider  is — like  all  the  rest 
— distinguished  by  pictorial  and  poetical  graces.  In  a  handsome 
bower,  sits  a  lady,  in  what  ordinary  people  call  a  very  genteel 
dress,  and  close  to  her  is  a  gent,  in  a  very  handsome  blue  frock 
coat  (at,  perhaps,  £2  116)  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  (at,  say  15s.) 
There  is  something  Rafaellesque  in  the  ladies  attitude,  blended 
with  a  Reubensesque  look  about  the  nose — a  Michael  Angelesque 
touch  in  the  small  of  the  back — and  what  we  may  describe  as  a 
John  Brownesque  arrangement  of  the  draperies. 

The  handling  is  admirable — the  grouping  undeniable — the 
chiar-oscuro  splendid — and  the  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is 
executed— a  magnificent  whitey-brown. 

We  now  turn  to  the  letter-press,  which  unites  with  the  simple 
sublimity  of  Homer,  the  ornate  polish  of  Virgil — the  severe 
gloom  of  Dante — the  rich  fancy  of  Tasso — the  joyous  freshness 
of  Ariosto — the  masculine  vigour  of  Camoens — the  mystic  splen¬ 
dour  of  Goethe — the  brilliant  imagery  of  Thompson — and  the 
gorgeous  imagination  of  Jenkins.  To  this  praise,  what  can  be 
added?  The  poet,  like  Shelley’s  sky  lark,  sings  invisibly;  but 
his  strains  esthetically  sineal  and  esoterically  dinemetic — min¬ 
gling  as  they  do,  that  subtle  alchemy  which  extracts  those 
loftier  and  purer  imaginings  from  the  inmost  circle  of  the  soul’s 
elemental  fire— disdain  not  to  soar  upwards  to  that  empyrean  of 
human  nonenity,  dimly  indicated  by  Schiller  in  his  mystic  yet 
sublime  lines 
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“  Schnappes  ish  fery  goot, 

Dunder  und  Bleitzen  ! 

Die  Schnappes  cin  die  Faderland, 

Das  gif  pluckzen  vor  feiglitzing;” 

and  which,  foreshadowed  by  the  orations  of  Demosthenes — the 
suppers  of  Aspasia—  the  magnificence  of  Pericles — and  the 
lyrical  tenderness  of  the  “Little  Warbler,”  elevate  the  reflective 
faculties,  from  their  cognate  to  their  agnate  circle  of  perceptive¬ 
ness,  and  thus  refine  and  purify  the  gloomy  passions  which - 

(  To  be  continued ,  if  desired.) 


CONFUSION  WORSE  CONFOUNDED. 

At  the  present  moment  when  the  thrones  and  dynasties  of 
Europe,  so  lately  tottering  to  their  very  foundations,  have  but 
just  begun  to  assume  a  firmer  footing;  when  Order,  rising 
Phoenix-like  from  the  chaotic  ashes  of  Anarchy  and  Revolution, 
lias  but  just  begun  to  resume  its  mild  and  genial  sway: — At 
such  a  moment,  we  say,  it  becomes  the  especial  duty  of  the 
public  journalist  to  watch  lest  the  demon  of  discord  be  again  let 
loose  on  the  affrighted  world.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Max  ix  tiie  Moox  feels  it  his  painful  but  imperative  duty  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  his  beloved  country 
to  the  following  atrocity.  lie  would  first  mention  the  fact  of 
the  Sunday  Times  Newspaper  having  lately  commenced  a  very 
excellent  series  of  Comic  articles,  under  the  heading  of  “  The 
Man  at  the  Corner.”  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
some  wretch,  whose  name  must  hereafter  be  a  synonyme  for 
infamy,  has  perpetrated  the  following:— 

“  Why  will  Chat  since  the  establishment  of  the  new  feature 
in  the  Sunday  Times  be  always  full  of  good  things? 

“  Because  it  will  be  a  Corner-Copier.” — (Cornucopia.) 

What  Government  can  stand  against  this? 
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NEW  AND  WONDERFUL  MACHINERY. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  perused  with  very  great  pleasure  a 
leading  article  which  has  occupied  the  most  prominent  and  im¬ 
portant  portion  of  the  Times  newspaper,  upon  a  recent  occasion. 
All  Europe  v  as  in  uproar,  England  was  full  of  tax  and  other 
agitation,  Ireland  of  distress,  and  India  of  war  and  disaster.  It 
was  pleasing,  under  such  circumstances,  to  see  the  leading  jour¬ 
nal  of  Europe  quietly  pusli  all  these  trifles  on  one  side,  and  de¬ 
vote  its  columns  to  a  long  and  elaborate  description  of  part  of 
the  furniture  of  its  own  printing-office.  We  wondered  that  our 
religious  contemporary,  Punch,  who  usually  imitates  its  gigantic 
patron — as  the  frog  imitates  the  ox — has  not  copied  this  ex¬ 
ample;  but  we  perceive  that  the  devout  creature  fears  to  be 
snubbed,  arid  that  its  Joe  Miller’s  may  be  excluded  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Times.  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  however,  having  no 
such  apprehension,  begs  humbly  to  copy  the  leading  journal. 

“TO  THE  WORLD.” 

“  The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  at  at  last  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  room  in  which  this  periodical 
is  produced.  The  difficulty  which  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
our  procuring  this  new  and  wonderful  advantage,  has  been  of  a 
financial  character.  Until  this  could  be  surmounted,  we  were 
compelled  to  supply  the  sheets  of  copy,  from  which  this  work  is 
printed,  with  ink  from  a  machine  of  a  simple,  but  in  many 
respects,  an  undesirable  construction.  We  will  endeavour  to 
describe  this  to  our  readers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  comparative  facility  now  afforded  for  the 
production  of  this  work.  It  will  be  necessary  that  they  should 
follow  us  with  some  attention;  but  we  will  divest  our  descrip¬ 
tion  of  as]much  technicality  as  possible. 

“  Our  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  imagine  a  recepticle,  of  a 
somewhat  conical  shape,  but  with  the  apex  flattened  considerably, 
and  the  cone  reversed,  so  as  to  rest  upon  this  apex.  From  what 
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is,  therefore,  now  the  upper,  and  broader  part,  there  projects, 
externally,  a  short  peg  of  something  less  than  an  inch  in  length, 

“From  this  peg,  there  formerly  extended  downwards,  and  in¬ 
wards,  effecting  a  juction  with  the  cone,  another  piece  of  the 
same  material  as  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  handle.  But  this 
second  part  was  broken  off,  as  the  attendant  upon  the  machine 
alleges,  by  an  animal  of  the  tiger  species,  in  endeavouring  to 
appropriate  the  lacteal  contents  of  a  neighbouring  vessel  of  the 
same  sort.  Imagine  this  cone  and  peg  to  be  of  a  kind  of  thick 
china,  pleasing,  variegated  with  apocryphal  floral  developments, 
and  half  filled  with  ink.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  that,  to  borrow 
a  familiar  image,  we  can  better  illustrate  the  meaning,  than  by 
calling  it  a  teacup,  with  a  broken  handle. 

“  The  disadvantages  of  this  simple  machine  were  two-fold. 
First,  the  dust  and  flies  got  into  the  ink.  And,  secondly,  as  we 
have  only  three  cups,  a  female  attached  to  our  household  in  the 
capacity  of  wife,  was  always  taking  it  away,  and  pouring  our 
ink  into  the  coal-scuttle,  whenever  any  of  her  innumerable  aunts 
and  cousins  came  to  tea,  and  this  was  every  day.  We  will  now 
attempt  to  explain  the  substitution  we  have  made. 

“  Imagine  a  hollow  cylinder  of  pewter,  about  tliree  inches 
high,  and  four  in  diameter,  hermetically  sealed  at  the  bottom, 
but  at  the  top  punctured  with  a  large  hole,  as  big  as  a  crown 
piece,  round  which,  like  satellites,  are  four  small  holes.  The  edge 
of  the  cylinder  rises  slightly  above  the  upper  surface.  Into  the 
large  hole  we  have  mentioned  is  sunk  a  glass  pan,  secured  from 
falling  into  the  cylinder  by  a  glass  over-lapping  edge.  Into  this 
pan  is  poured  ink,  and  this  ink  is  secured  from  dust  and  flies, 
by  a  cover  of  pewter,  with  a  hinge,  which  enables  it  to  be  lifted 
on  and  off  by  the  merest  child  (as  indeed  we  have  discovered,  by  r.o 
means  to  our  delectation)  and  thuspreserves  thefluid.  The  vessel  is 
also  preserved  from  our  wife  aforesaid,  by  several  stern  and 
authoritative  injunctions  on  ©ur  part,  but  far  more  by  the  fact 
that  her  aunt  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  drink  tea  out  of  this 
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machine,  as  the  pan  would  fall  into  her  mouth,  and  the  lid  into 
her  eye. 

“  We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  politics  of  Europe,  having 
thus  disposed  of  a  far  more  important  subject.” 


HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  WORST  AUTHORS. 

Upon  seeing  Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  useful  publication  called 
“  Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors,”  we  had  some  thoughts  of 
bringing  out  a  series  of  companion  volumes,  called  “  Half  Hours 
with  the  Worst  Authors,”  containing  portraits  of  James,  Fre- 
derika  Brevier,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Cremorne 
Poet,  Howitt,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Athena um .  On  turning  over 
Mr.  Knight’s  book,  however,  and  perceiving  extracts  from  such 
men  as  Scott  and  Shelley,  placed  cheek  by  jowl  with  scraps 
from  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  the  “celebrated  and  talented 
John  Forster,  Esquire,”  we  at  once  gave  up  our  design, 
observing  that  the  knowing  Mr.  Knight  had — without,  of  course, 
mentioning  the  matter  in  his  title-page — so  arranged  matters,  as 
to  present  the  public  with  a  melange ,  in  which  the  “  best  ”  and 
“  worst  ”  authors,  are  artistically  served  up  together. 


SCRAPS  PICKED  UP  AT  II  AN  WELL. 

Why  is  a  patent  mangle  never  admitted  into  a  court  of 
justice? 

Because  owing  to  the  jealousy  existing  between  Coriolanus  and 
Wat  Tyler,  Ole  Dan  Tucker  could  never  be  persuaded  to  take 
the  duty  off  Banjoes . 

A  gentleman  bought  twelve  horses  at  the  fair,  and  only  had  a 
cribbage-board  to  keep  them  in:  what  did  he  do? 

He  exchanged  it  for  a  bottle  of  blacking,  and  then  emigrated. 


the  man  in  the  moon. 
PRIDE. 


Old  Gent. — “will,  my  little  max,  what  are  you  waiting 

FOR  ?'* 

Indignant  Juvenile.— “  wait  !  i'm  likely  to  wait,  i  think!— 
here's  THE  visitor’s  BELL  BROKEN  ♦,  AND  IF  YOU  THINK  I  M  GOING 
TO  RING  THE  SERVANTS’  ONE,  YOU’RE  DEUILISHLY  MISTAKEN,  OLD 
BUFFER.” 
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THE  SUB-MARINE  TELEGRAPH. 

Wk  want  to  know  something  about  the  Sub-marine  Telegraph. 
It  is  in  everybody  s  mouth  (though  by-tlie-bye,  that  the  public 
will  be  able  to  swallow  it,  seems  by  no  means  certain.) 

I  here  are  lots  ol  subjects  connected  with  it  that  wre  must  and 
will  be  enlightened  upon.  In  the  first  place,  how  about  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices?  Where  will  they  be  situated?  Are  we  right  in 
conjecturing  that  they  are  to  be  laid  where  the  water  spirits 
rove,  in  the  deep,  deep  sea?  And  then  again  the  company’s 
managing  men,  who  are  they  to  be?— Mermen,  Tritons,  and  so 
forth?  Most  likely  with,  perhaps,  a  great  American  diver  by 
way  of  a  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  human  species. 
We  don’t  see  any  other  means  than  these  of 
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We  are  also  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  this  great  scheme  have  properly  considered  all  the 
difficulties  which  may  beset  their  undertaking.  Have  they  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  contingency  of  an  electric  eel  bobbing  up  against 
the  wires,  and  so  sending  an  extempore  false  message?  Have 
they  so  laid  their  plans  that  none  of  the  rum  fish  who  dwell 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea  (and  there  are  some  scaly  fellows 
among  them  who  would  not  be  above  doing  an  ill-natured  thing) 
can  play  tricks  with  the  machinery  ? 

Above  all,  have  they  taken  the  great  Sea  Serpent  into  their 
consideration?  If  not,  we  advise  them  to  do  so  before  they  go 
any  further.  We  do  not  wish  to  dishearten  enterprising  people, 
but  we  put  it  to  them  as  men  of  science  and  intelligence  what 
would  be  the  consequences,  supposing  our  extensive  maritime 
friend  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  amuse  himself  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 
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INGENIOUS  EXPEDIENT. 

Sauntering  along  Ficcadilly  the  other  day,  we  were  somewhat 
astonished  by  the  apparition  of  a  carriage  driving  eastward, 
with  the  lamps  brilliantly  lighted,  although  the  sun  was  doing 
his  best  at  the  time.  Of  course  the  sight  caused  universal 
amazement,  but  determined  to  discover  if  possible  the  reason  of 
the  phenomenon,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  leaped  into  a  patent 
safety,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  follow  the  track  of  the  doubly- 
lighted  carriage.  After  a  sharp  pursuit,  the  vehicle  in  question 
drew  up  opposite  the  National  Gallery,  and  a  gentleman  and  a 
lady  descended.  The  footman  immediately  unscrewed  the  lamps. 
The  gentleman  took  one — the  lady  the  other,  and  they  proceeded 
up  the  flight  of  stairs.  The  mystery  at  once  stood  explained. 
They  had  come  to  see  the  Vernon  Gallery. 


M.  LECLAIR,  THE  TRUE  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET. 

We  often  hear  of  peculiar  circumstances  which  are  said  to  prove 
“  what  sort  of  stuff  a  man  is  made  of.”  In  a  case  which  we  have 
recently  witnessed,  the  circumstances  in  question  occur  every 
night  in  the  ring  of  the  Cirque  at  Drury  Lane;  the  personaffected 
by  them  is  M.  Leclair,  and  the  stuff  of  which  they  prove  that  he 
is  made,  is  most  undoubtedly  India  Lubber. 

At  first,  in  reasoning  on  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  we 
were  strongly  led  to  distrust  the  Newtonian  Theory  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  Sir  Isaac  saw  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground,  and  forthwith 
discovered  the  law  of  gravity.  If  he  had  seen  Leclair  jump  from 
the  ground,  he  would  have,  without  doubt,  believed  that  Provi¬ 
dence  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law  in  question,  and 
would  have  set  to  work  in  Bertholini’s  garret,  near  Leceister 
Square,  where  he  was,  we  believe,  in  the  habit  of  studying — 
(though  he  never  ascertained  what  was  the  nature  of  CramonsJci 
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a  la  Russe  with  all  his  philosophy) — he  would,  we  say,  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  set  to  work  to  make  out,  if  possible,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  sudden  revolution  in  the  laws  of  nature,  made 
manifest  by  the  practices  of  the  French  mime.  These  feats  we 
have  determined  to  immortalize;  and  having,  therefore,  taken 
our  artist  to  the  theatre,  he  produced  next  day  the  following 
sketch  of  a  somerset,  which  he  believes  M.  Leclair  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  achieving— namely,  one  from  Dover  to 


Calais.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  to  hope  that  the  accom 
plished  loaper  will  not  be  too  modest  to  try.  From  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  he  nightly  spreads  around,  we  are  sure  that  his  muscles 
are  not  s(h)elfish. 
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A  CARD  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 

We  find  the  following  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  our  friend, 
the  Morning  Post ,  January  24: — 

“  TO  THE  CLERGY. — To  be  disposed  of,  some  Manuscript  SERMONS,  never 
preached,  written  in  a  Plain,  Practical,  and  Persuasive  Style,  and  in  a  most 
legible  hand.  Price  half-a-guinea  each.  Apply,  &c." 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  indicates  a  very  excellent  and  conve¬ 
nient  process.  Suppose  a  clergyman  is  engaged  at  a  pleasant 
party  on  Saturday  night— let  us  say  a  snug  whist  party.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  naturally  go  home,  and  with 
his  Cruden,  Adam  Clarke,  Scott,  and  Doddridge,  would  get  up 
his  discourses  for  the  sacred  morrow.  But  the  above  advertise¬ 
ment  puts  him  in  the  way  of  doing  his  duty  at  once  to  his  com¬ 
pany  and  his  congregation.  He  begs  his  host  to  let  the  boy  in 
buttons  run  down,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  Regent  Street, 
(the  reference  in  the  Post,)  and  fetch  him  up  a  couple  of  sermons. 
Then,  with  a  tranquil  mind,  he  cuts  for  partners,  and,  if  trumps 
fall  kindly,  by  the  time  Augustus  is  ready,  and  comes  in  to 
know  whether  he  is  “  to  ask  for  any  particular  kind  of  discourse,” 
our  amiable  friend  will  have  won  enough  silver,  (betwreeen  points 
and  game),  to  avoid  going  on  tick  for  his  theology. 

The  alliterations  in  the  advertisement  are  truly  pleasing,  and 
if  the  sermons  are  in  the  same  style,  they  would  go  far  to  fix  the 
authorship  on  our  lively  contemporary,  the  Puppet  Showman.  If 
they  are  of  a  jocular  turn  (such  things  are,  did  not  Rowland 
Hill  once  address  a  certain  congregation  near  the  Thames,  “  O, 
you  Wapping  sinners?”)  as  the  announcement  implies,  we  should 
like  to  see  a  few  of  them.  But  we  think  the  advertiser  does 
himself  injustice,  Why  not  publish  a  tariff,  which,  like  the  wine 
card  of  the  hotel,  might  hang  up  over  the  mantel-piece  of  every 
operative  clergyman.  Something  of  this  kind. 

Sermon  (£atb. 


•  t 


Plain,  useful  discourse,  suitable  to  a  poor  flock 


£  s.  d. 
0  10  0 
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Ditto,  made  with  moveable  additions,  to  fit  io  when 
any  distinguished  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  attends 

Ditto,  with  quotations,  warranted,  and  the  accents 
all  marked,  from  the  last  gradus 
Controversial  discourse,  warranted  sound 
Evangelical  ditto.  (Baptist  Noel  pattern) 

Pusoyite  ditto,  (Dods worth  pattern) 

Charity  Sermon,  with  blanks  for  the  object 
Ditto,  with  authentic  accounts  of  the  latter  happy 
ends  of  several  converted  charity  boys 
Missionary  ditto,  with  horrible  descriptions  of  the 
savage  practices  of  savage  heathens,  warranted 
to  create  sensation 

Additional  Anecdotes,  and  narrative  of  the  eating, 
by  Friendly  Islanders,  of  the  Rev.  Fluffy 
Toughenough 

Sermon  for  Lodge  of  Freemasons  or  Odd  Fellows, 
(with  the  proper  signs  and  grimaces  marked 
in  the  margin,  and  diagrams) 

Sermon  for  a  fashionable  chapel  (where  none  but 
subscribers  for  the  season  have  entr(e)  show¬ 
ing  the  dreadful  wickedness  of  mere  profes¬ 
sional  people,  and  other  plebians,  and  including 
a  useful  suggestion  not  to  stay  at  the  Opera 
(unless  upon  express  occasions)  after  12  on 
Saturday  night 

Ditto,  for  East  end  chapels,  shewing  the  dreadful 
wickedness  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the 
democracy,  with  hints  against  excess  in  the 
use  of  false  weights  and  measures 
Ditto,  for  (“miserable  districts,”  shewing  the  lus¬ 
trous  virtue  of  our  betters,  with  denunciations 
against  every  kind  of  vulgar  vice,  discontent, 
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and  idleness,  and  on  the  duty  of  some  people’s 
thankfulness  that  they  are  allowed  to  live  at 
all.  N.B. — This  sermon  has  been  approved  of 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  ...  ...  0  5  0 

Sermon  for  the  court,  with  intonations  marked,  and 
gestures  indicated.  Warranted  tree  from  the 
slightest  vulgarism  <  f  phrase,  and  from  any 
expression  which  can  leave  the  slightest  un¬ 
favourable  impression,  or  any  impression  at 
all,  except  that  of  elegant  words,  gracefully 
delivered,  and  not  many  of  them.  In  velvet 
cover,  gilt,  and  with  Poyal  arms...  ...  10  10  0 

N.B. — Dissenters  treated  with  on  liberal  terms.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  excellent  Unitarian  Sermons  (with  extracts  from  radical 
newspapers  in  them)  a  bargain.  Jumpers’,  Shakers’,  and  Ply- 
moutli-Brethi  en’s  orders  executed  carefully.  Howls  in  the  Un¬ 
known  Tongue,  Sixpence  each. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  following  works  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  author  of 
“Stokers  and  Pokers:” — 

“  Rummy  Coves  and  Dummy  Coves.” 

“  Gongses  and  Tongses.” 

“  Shovels  and  Hovels.” 

“  The  Mugginses  and  the  Bugginses.” 

“  Codgers  and  Dodgers.” 

“  Editors  and  Creditors.” 

“Pumps  and  Frumps.” 

“  Spooney  Chaps  and  Mooney  Chaps.” 

Also,  a  new  version  of 
“  Box  and  Cox.” 

Making  numbers  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28  of  Mur* 

ray's  Home  and  Colonial  Circulating  Library. 
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TWITTERS  AND  MACAULAY. 

The  world  in  general,  and  Twitters  in  particular,  have  recently 
been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  compiling  his 
admirable  history,  drew  a  great  deal  of  his  information  from  the 
most  out-of-the-way  and  apparently  barren  sources.  Trifling 
and  insignificant  documents  which  ordinary  historians  would 
have  scouted  as  utterly  beneath  their  notice,  have  furnished  him 
with  most  important  truths  relative  to  times  gone  by. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Twitters  informed  of  this,  than  a  brilliant 
idea  struck  him.  This  was  no  less  than  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone,  as  it  were,  for  a  history  of  our  own  times  to  be  built  upon 
by  some  future  Macaulay.  He  accordingly  collected  into  an  iron 
bound  box  (which  he  intends  burying  somewhere,  with  all  parti¬ 
culars  put  down  in  writing,  so  that  posterity  may  1>e  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  benefactor,)  sundry  remarkable  papers  of  which 
the  following  is  a  correct  list: 

A  yard  and-a-half  of  songs. 

A  turnpike  ticket  from  the  Epsom  road. 

A  pass-out  check  from  the  Victoria  Theatre,  bearing  the 
printed  word  “  Pickles.” 

A  little  account  sent  in  by  Mr.  Twitters’s  tailor  (not  receipted). 

A  list  of  Messrs.  Moses  and  Sons’  prices. 

Paper  money  of  the  Whittington  Club,  representing  sterling 
coin  to  the  amount  of  twopence. 

A  Dorling’s  correct  card. 

The  epigram  wrapped  round  a  cracker  bon-bon. 

An  order  for  the  Adelphi  (remaining  on  Mr.  Twitters’s  hands 
in  consequence  of  his  having  presented  it  after  seven  o’clock.) 


Jcbt  Published  (in  r>mc\)  Miss  Benimble’s  weak  tea  and 
dry  toast. 
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LAMBETH  BUS  LAW. 

We  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  Mr.  Norton,  the  Lambeth 
magistrate— and,  of  course,  a  goose  to  pluck  in  him.  Here  is 
shortly  a  case  in  which  he  was  called  on  to  decide : — 

Two  persons  got  into  an  omnibus  at  Camberwell— half  way 
between  the  suburb  and  the  city.  The  vehicle,  as  usual,  stopped 
a  few  moments.  The  two  passengers  got  out.  and  the  conducter 
demanded  their  fares.  They  refused  to  pay,  saying  that  they 
would  walk  on  until  the  omnibus  overtook  them,  when  they 
would  resume  their  places.  Now,  as  the  conductor  knew  neither 
of  his  passengers,  lie  very  naturally  insisted  upon  the  little 
ceremonial  of  fare  paying  before  they  got  out  of  sight.  They 
refused;  and  it  was  not  until  the  conductor  had  followed  them 
for  nearly  a  mile,  that  they  would  give  even  their  addresses. 

Such  is  the  case.  Now  hear  Norton’s  argument.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  did  quite  right — and  the  conductor  quite  wrong.  When 
the  latter  demanded  the  fare,  the  former  told  him  that  they 
would  still  consider  themselves  his  passenger,  and  would  pay  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  “And  quite  right,  too!”  observed  the 
transpontine  Midas,  “just  what  I  would  have  done  myself.” 

We  advise  omnibus  drivers  and  conductors  to  profit  by  this 
hint;  and  if  Mr.  Norton  hails  them,  to  make  sure  of  their 
money  in  the  first  instance. 

The  principle  of  law  now  laid  down — we  think  for  the  first 
time — at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  will,  however,  be  found  in¬ 
valuable  by  the  numerous  class  who  deem  the  operation  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  goods  received,  a  profitless  and  tiresome  ceremony.  It 
is  quite  clear — supposing  the  law  to  be  as  Norton  says  it  is — 
that  you  may  get  into  an  omnibus  at  Kensington,  alight  when 
it  pulls  up  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  tell  the  conductor  you 
will  walk  on  until  overtaken,  and  then  suddenly  alter  your 
course,  by  a  transverse  movement  through  the  Burlington 
Arcade. 
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FINANCIAL  REFORM. 

A  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  drawing  room  at 
Mr.  Smith’s,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on  the  subject  of  Financia 
Reform. 

Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  easy  chair,  and  the  proceedings  com¬ 
menced  by  Mrs.  Smith  asking  that  gentleman  if  he  could  let 
her  have  any  money? 

Mr.  Smith  would  like  to  know  where  the  money  was  to  come 
from?  Their  expenses  were  really  dreadful.  Some  means  of 
retrenchment  must  be  found,  or  he  should  certainly  soon  see  his 
name  in  the  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Smith  would  drink 
less  gin  and  water,  and  would  spend  his  evenings  at  home  instead 
of  at  a  tavern,  he  might  be  better  able  to  find  some  money  for 
his  family. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  as  an  amendment  that  Mrs.  Smith  should 
mind  her  own  business.  He  thought  they  had  been  too  gay  this 
Christmas.  He  did  not  see  what  they  wanted  to  go  out  to 
parties  for.  He  had  never  accepted  an  invitation  himself.  And 
then  they  must  take  the  children  to  the  theatre  too. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  ashamed  of  him— yes  she  was.  He  (Mr 
Smith)  knew  as  well  as  she  (Mrs.  Smith)  did  that  going  to  the 
theatre  cost  them  nothing;  they  had  had  an  order  for  two  sent 
them  for  the  Surrey,  and  surely  he  would  not  go  without  taking 
the  dear  children.  They  had  to  be  paid  for  to  be  sure;  but 
there  was  only  five  of  them;— and  the  cab  had  to  be  paid  for; 
but  it  was  only  one  cab.  And  surely  it  was  not  her  fault  that 
they  didn’t  get  there  till  after  seven,  and  that,  in  consequence 
the  order  was  refused  and  they  had  to  pay.  She  must  have  time 
to  dress  herself. 

Mr.  Smith  only  knew  this:  that  the  balance  at  his  bankers 
had  already  got  frightfully  low,  and  that  their  expenses  were 
rapidly  increasing, 
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Mrs.  Smith  did  not  wonder  at  all  at  this.  Was  lie  not  con¬ 
stantly  bringing  home  people  to  dinner  and  staying  up  at  night 
with  them  till  all  manner  of  hours? 

Mr.  Smith  would  just  like  her  to  look  at  his  Christmas  Bills. 

Several  Bills  were  accordingly  brought  up  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Smith 
should  advance  the  sum  required  by  Mrs.  Smith,  after  which 
the  latter  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  former  to  be  a  dear 
darling  fellow,  admitting  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  mean  to  be  un¬ 
kind  when  he  alluded  to  the  theatre,  and  stating  that  Mrs. 
Smith  was  far  from  intending  to  be  at  all  personal  about  the 
gin  and  water. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  by  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  hus¬ 
band  for  his  kind  and  considerate  conduct  in  the  chair,  after 
which  the  meeting  kissed  each  other  and  adjourned. 


THE  “  FONETIC  NUZ” 

The  first  number  of  this  talented  periodical  is  now  before  us. 
From  the  hasty  sight  we  have  been  enabled  to  take  at  it,  the 
writing  seems  principally  remarkable  for  a  bold  originality  of 
style.  The  type  in  which  it  is  printed  at  once  stamps  the  paper 
with  a  character  peculiarly  its  own.  To  all  our  subscribers  we  say, 
read  it — if  you  can.  Want  of  space  precludes  our  giving  any 
lengthened  extracts  from  its  columns;  but  the  following  exquisite 
little  morceau,  detailing  a  recent  shower  of  frogs,  speaks  for 
itself : — 

“  28oA  ov  ¥xll. — Yesoulf  f  ^.vs-q  l^ol^i  HP  unpCA  H*f  tm 
egZ7K  \uttxje  ([  |  T  u)w\o  2  1 1[  o  ui  3  x  4  ir  o  o  /x  ^Eae  CEce 
25’  c"|  C  ra  A  |  Cgnndp  9dOblfLC5S0  — o — o  puwr  co 
TJ/miKb  6zxq  T  ;  JE  !  ?  Sct^ueof  ¥  clqj|  H&> 

Okciu  CEfp  /85vo  Va>7rgg.” 
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THE  THEATRES. 


INCE  our  last,  the 

revivals  at  the  Hay- 
market  have  been 
the  leading  dramatic 
events,  and  ot  these 
the  principal  has 
been  “  Hamlet." — Mr. 
Charles  Kean,  of 
course,  taking  the 
great  part  of  the 
tragedy.  Hamlet  is 
a  character  to  which 
Mr.  Kean  has  de¬ 
voted  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind.  He  has 


studied  and  re-studied  its  every  line— it?  every  thought;  and 
the  result  of  this  long  and  deep  reflection  he  embodies  in  a 
peculiarly  complete  and  artistic  performance,  flinging  over 
the  character  that  haze  of  mystic  poetry  in  which  it  is  en¬ 
veloped,  and  investing  it  with  all  the  dreamy  graces,  and 
wayward  and  wavering  fits  of  thoughtfulness  of  which  the 
original  conception  is  made  up.  A  distinguishing  peculiarity 
in  Mr.  Kean’s  Hamlet ,  is  the  perfect  tone  of  gentlemanly 
ease  with  which  he  plays  the  part.  He  never,  even  when 
most  w'rapt,  forgets  that  Hamlet  is  a  man  of  high  birth  and 
breeding.  Mrs.  Kean’s  Ophelia  was  as  sweet  and  touching  as 
we  expected.  Her  singing  was  tenderness  itself.  We  have  a 
good  word  for  Hoowe’s  Horatio ,  a  part  in  which  he  showed 
some  dramatic  tact  and  cleverness,  and  a  hearty  commendation 
for  the  dry  fun  which  Keet.y  infused  into  the  grave-digger. 
Crkswick  was  a  well  made  up,  but  an  awfully  prosy  ghost. 
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The  “  Stranger  ”  was  played  last  week.  The  Keans  did  all  which 
could  be  done,  for  the  five  acts  of  dull  maudlin  in  question.  How 
they  keep  upon  the  stage,  has  always  been  a  matter  of  mystery 
to  us.  The  play  is  offensive  in  sentiment— poor  in  construction 
—  slow  and  meagre  in  incident — and  badly  and  prosaically 
written.  The  “  Gamester  ”  is  a  dreary  play;  but  in  the  “  Game¬ 
ster  ”  there  is  a  natural  character,  skilful  construction,  and 
vigorous  writing;  but  the  “  Stranger  ”  has  not  a  good  point 
about  it,  from  the  rising  to  the  falling  of  the  curtain. 

The  Haymarket  has  been  crowded  nightly,  Camaralzaman  and 
Badoura  keeping  the  audience  in  the  best  of  humours  to  the  last. 

The  Lyceum  has  produced  a  new  one-act  comedietta — founded 
upon  the  old  notion  of  a  husband  and  wife  resolving  in  a  fit  of 
the  sulks — that  the  one  who  first  addresses  the  other,  shall  in 
future  knuckle  under.  The  idea  is  skilfully  handled  —  the 
writing  very  neat— the  acting  still  neater.  Charles  Matthews 
plays  the  principal  part,  in  his  own  peculiarly  crisp  and  artistic 
style.  The  theatre  has  been  overflowing  every  night.  We  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  Madame  Yestris  has  been  seriously  ill. 

The  Adelphi  still  offers  the  “ Haunted  Man ”  to  its  patrons. 
What  a  great  artist  is  Wright!  Tetterby  is  a  wonderful  piece 
of  acting.  The  people  who  call  Wright  a  mere  buffoon,  are 
sadly  mistaken.  lie  very  often  does  make  a  buffoon  of  himself — 
more  is  the  pity — but  he  has  vast  capabilities,  and  only  wants  a 
more  critical  and  fastidious  audience,  and  a  higher  school  of 
dramas  than  are  furnished  by  the  Adelphi,  to  make  him  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest  comic  artist  in  Europe.  If 
Wright  played  habitually  before  such  an  audience  as  that  which 
assembles  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  and  in  pieces  of  the  Scribe 
school,  how  soon  his  comic  powers  would  become  as  refined  and 
delicate,  as  they  are  natural  and  vigorous. 

The  Olympic  fills  well— thanks  to  Albert  Smith’s  effective 
little  drama  of  the  “  Headsman,”  with  its  beautiful  mise  en  scene. 
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and  the  powerful  acting  of  Mr.  Leigh  Murk  at.  “  Brigands  in 
the  Bud"  is  a  nieely  got  up  little  piece,  at  once  pretty  and  droll. 

The  Opera  Comique  is  now  fairly  installed  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre.  We  heard  the  Domino  Noir  deliciously  played  there, 
the  other  evening.  The  orchestra  is  nicely  subdued,  and  gave 
the  music  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  nuance.  M.  Couderc’s 
Horace ,  is  well  known  in  London.  Clever  and  musician- like  as 
is  his  singing,  it  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  refined  l>eauty 
of  his  acting.  You  think  less  of  the  vocalist,  than  the  comedian. 
Mademoiselle  Ciiarton  wore  the  Domino  Xoir.  Her  voice  is 
somewhat  hard,  but  she  vocalises  with  great  skill,  and  sings 
with  feeling  and  perfect  taste.  The  effective  Deo  Gratia*  song 
was  delightfully  given;  and  M.  Buglet  made  Lord  Elfort  as  stiff 
and  frosty,  as  French  notions  of  English  demeanour  require.  We 
are  promised  Aitber’s  V A mbassadr ice  and  Boildeau’s  La  Dame 
Blanche ,  each  in  its  own  way,  a  gem  of  the  light  and  pleasant 
school  of  French  Opera. 

Drury  Lane — the  present  abiding  place  of  the  Cirque  Nationalc 
■ — furnishes  as  pleasant  an  evening’s  lounge,  as  any  in  London. 
Of  course  we  have  long  ago  repudiated  the  cant  about  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  one  of  our  national  theatres,  which  we  find  still 
talked  of  in  some  quarters,  apropos  of  the  entertainments  at 
Drury  Lane.  We  believe  that  theatres  were  built  to  amuse 
people.  Feople  are  not  amused  at  the  Legitimate  drama;  and 
therefore  were  it  to  be  played  at  Drury  Lane — then,  and  only 
then,  would  Drury  Lane  be  degraded — and  that,  simply  because 
as  a  place  of  amusement,  the  theatre  would  not  be  fulfilling  its 
mission.  A  great  feature  in  the  evening’s  entertainments,  are 
the  refined  and  drawing-room  like  drolleries  of  the  clowns — as 
different,  by  the  way,  from  the  coarse  Jack  Fuddingism  of  those 
gentry  in  our  own  rings — as  is  a  Cabinet  Gerard  Dow,  from  the 
daub  of  a  “  lied  Lion  ”  or  “  Black  Bull  ”  manufacturer,  for  the 
signs  of  public-houses.  The  gambols  of  Auriol,  his  son,  and 
Leclair,  are  worth  moro  than  the  entrance  money. 
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THE  CATASTROPHE  OF  OUR  INSANE  ARTIST. 

PUBLIC  will  not  be  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear  that  a 
commission  da  Lunatico 
Inquirevdo  has  been  at 
length  sued  out,  in  the 
case  of  our  unfortunate 
friend,  the  Insane  Ar¬ 
tist.  For  a  long  time  the 
friends  of  the  unhappy- 
gentleman  did  their  ut¬ 
most  to  prevent  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  cruel  malady.  All  means  of  gratifying  the 
ruling  propensity  were  removed  from  the  patient's  reach.  Pens 
and  ink  were  locked  up,  and  pencils  burnt ;  but  with  the  cunning 
which  is  so  often  a  characteristic  of  the  unhappy  mental  condi¬ 
tion  in  question,  the  poor  fellow  contrived  to  procure  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  materials,  and  then  stealing  down  at  night  to  the  print¬ 
ing-office  after  everybody  had  left  it — he  was  iri  the  habit  of  in¬ 
serting  his  maniacal  productions  in  the  “  form  ”  just  before  the 
number  went  to  press,  so  that  they  regularly  appeared,  to  the 
great  distress  of  his  friends  and  well  wishers. 

After  the  appearance,  however,  of  the  portraits  of  Caliph- 
horny,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Spring,  in  our  last  number,  the  afflicted 
friends  resolved  to  resort  to  decided  measures.  The  insane  ar¬ 
tist  was,  therefore, ‘subjected  to  a  severe  and  constant  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  was  stopped  in  three  successive  attempts  to  put  in 
practice  his  fatal  propensity.  First,  he  used  a  bit  of  coal,  held 
by  means  of  a  tongs,  to  sketch  upon  the  ceiling  of  his  bedroom 
some  rough  notions  for  a  grand  historical  picture,  to  be  called 
“  Advertising  in  the  second  column  of  the  Times  for  the  body  of 
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Harold.”  The  next  day  at  dinner  he  attempted  to  paint  with 
gravy  upon  the  table  cloth  a  cartoon  of  “  Moses  on  his  return 
from  the  fair,  hiding  the  Egyptian  in  the  sand;”  and  that  very 
night,  the  keeper  who  slept  in  his  room  was  suddenly  wakened 
by  the  unfortunate  man,  asking  him  to  sit  for  an  Athenian 
Judge,  to  be  introduced  into  a  classical  picture  of  “Socrates  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  for  the  murder  of  Eliza  Grim- 
wood.” 

Since  that  memorable  day,  two  trustworthy  persons  have  con¬ 
stantly  attended  the  unfortunate  man.  About  a  fortnight  ago, 
however,  they  took  him  to  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  As  the  party 
was  rather  late  they  could  not  get  seats  in  front,  and  were 
obliged  to  stand  in  the  lobby  between  the  first  and  second  circles. 
The  first  act  of  the  “  Haunted  Man,”  however,  was  not  over, 
when  the  poor  lunatic  was  caught  in  the  act  of  drawing  with  a 
bit  of  chalk  (which  it  is  supposed  he  had  purloined  from  a  bil¬ 
liard-room,)  a  phrenological  map  upon  the  bald  head  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  sound  asleep  on  the  back  row  of  the  dress 
circle.  It  was  then  resolved  to  sue  out  a  commission  He  I.una tiro 
Inquircndo  at  once. 

The  commission  sat  the  other  day  at  the  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee¬ 
house.  The  interest  occasione i  by  the  case  was  considerable — 
neither  the  Duke  of  Wellington  nor  Prince  Albert  being  present. 
The  whole  of  the  drawings,  by  the  subject  of  the  enquiry,  were 
produoed  in  evidence,  and  excited  much  commiseration  in  the 
room.  The  first  witness  called,  was 

Mat.  Pjctur  Twitters,  who  deposed  as  follows:  Is  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  lyric  poet,  and  one  of  nature’s  nobility.  Considers  himself 
a  high  authority  upon  cases  of  mania,  also  upon  cases  of  cham¬ 
pagne;  indeed,  upon  cases  of  every  description.  Knows  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  enquiry.  Considers  him  to  be  decidedly  mad.  Con¬ 
siders  the  whole  world,  except  himself,  to  be  mad  on  certain 
poipts.  Considers,  for  instance,  all  the  admirers  of  Erederikn 
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Bremer,  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  to  be  mad.  Considers  the 
believers  in  Iligh-art  to  be  hopelessly  mad.  Considers  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  and  Editors  of  the  “  Fonetik  Nuz  ”  to  be  raving  mad. 

The  Chairman  here  intimated  that  the  witness  was  straying 
from  the  point. 

Mr.  Twitters  believed  that  if  the  Chairman  meant  to  say 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  (Mr.  Twitters)  to  stray  from  the 
point,  he  (the  Chairman)  was  the  most  terrifically  mad  of  the 
whole  lot.  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Blobbs  examined — Is  a  cousin  of  the  last  witness.  Cor¬ 
roborates  his  evidence,  especially  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  Straggles  examined — Is  a  man  about  town.  Knows  the 
Insane  Artist.  Considers  him  as  mad  as  a  march  hare.  Does 
not  know  how  mad  that  is.  Does  not  know  whether  a  march 
hare  is  madder  than  a  Welch  rabbit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  of  this  witness,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  subject  of  the  enquiry  was  introduced.  He  is  a  mild  look¬ 
ing  young  man,  without  any  ferocious  expression  whatever.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  Chairman,  he  stated  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  considered,  however, 
that  his  friends  were  mistaken,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  sane. 

The  Chairman — What  do  you  think  of  the  ministry? 

Insane  Artist — I  think  them  a  contemptible  pack  of  hum¬ 
bugs. 

The  Chairman  to  the  Jury — That,  gentlemen,  is  certainly  not 
the  reply  of  a  madman. 

A  Juryman — Clearly  not. 

The  Chairman — What  do  you  think  of  Lord  John  Russell? 

Insane  Artist — I  look  upon  him  as  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  Fox,  the  former  leader  of  his  party,  as  a  chimpanzee  does  to 
a  man. 

The  Chairman — Gentlemen,  I  think  the  case  is  over.  The 
person  before  us  is  evidently  possessed  of  a  most  powerful  and 
well  regulated  mind. 
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The  Jury  at  once  stopped  the  ease,  and  were  just  about  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Artist,  when  the  unhappy 
man  caught  sight  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen,  and,  clutching 
them,  instantly  dashed  olT  a  sketch  which  he  handed  to  the 
Chairman. 

“  What  is  this?”  said  the  latter. 


“  A  FoRTRAIT  OF  PrINCL  WliiDOW-SCRAlCll/’ 

replied  the  Insane  Artist,  vacantly. 
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The  Chairman  (shaking  his  head). — “  Windisgratchz,”  he 
means.  I  fear,  gentlemen,  we  must  proceed  with  the  case. 

Pens,  pencils,  and  paper,  were  immediately  handed  to  the  In¬ 
sane  Artist.  He  uttered  a  loud  yell  of  delight,  and,  clutchiig 
the  loved  implements,  began  to  sketch  with  the  utmost  vehe¬ 
mence.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  his  next  production. 
He  stated  it  to  be,  the  realisation  of  the  first  line  in  Campbell’s 
“Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter;” — 


A  CHIEFTAIN  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  BOUND. 

A  Juryman  then  producing  a  work  on  Ornithology,  inquired 
of  our  Insane  Artist,  whether  he  could  oblige  them  with  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  certain  bird  which  he  found  mentioned  there. 
The  unfortunate  man  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so  5  and  the 
following  is  a  fae  simile  of  his  idea  of 
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A  SOCIABLE  GROSS-BEAK. 


This  overwhelming  evidence  against  the  Insane  Artist  caused 
a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  court.  It  was  evident  that  the 
jarring  string  had  been  touched,  and  the  impression  was  deep¬ 
ened  when  the  poor  fcdlow  handed  another  sketch  to  the  Chair¬ 
man,  remarking  that  it  was  a  faithful  portrait  of  a  man  who,  in 
Ids  opinion,  had  been  very  scurvily  used.  The  Jury,  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  inquired  whom  he  alluded  to.  To 
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their  extreme  horror,  he  informed  them  that  it  was  a  por¬ 
trait  of 


THE  BARON  BE  BOWED. 

Further  evidence  was  of  course  unnecessary,  and  the  Jury, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman,  returned  a  verdict  to  the 
effect,  that  the  Insane  Artist  was  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  pencils,  and  had  been  so  since  the  1st  of  April  last. 


SENDING  COALS  TO  NEWCASTLE. 

We  see  that  the  old  clothes’  shops— we  beg  pardon — the  “  Em¬ 
poriums  for  second  hand  wearing  apparel  ” — are  now  advertising 
“  A  quantity  of  gentlemen’s  left  off  habiliments  wanted  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  Considering  the  amount  of  pistolling,  bowie-kniving, 
blunderbussing,  and  throat- cutting,  by  which  the  population  of 
the  Gold  District  is  constantly  being  thinned,  we  should  con¬ 
ceive  that  “  left  off  habiliments  ”  were  rather  a  drug  in  the 
market. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

flTIjc  Auifyor  of  “  Lctts’a  Diaro.” 

1  st  Witch — “Now,  Lett’s,  dance.” — Macbeth. 


This  gentleman,  whose  Christmas  Book,  in  its  every  variety  of 
form,  enjoys  even  a  larger  popularity  than  the  works  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  perhaps  even  a  nobler  one,  because  Mr.  Lctts’s 
book  is  demanded  only  by  those  who  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
educated,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  literary  instinct  from 
having  been  born  at  Great  Bookham,  in  Surrey.  Little  is  re¬ 
corded  of  his  early  life,  except  that  when  at  school  he  improved 
the  schoolboy’s  time-honoured  calendar,  the  notched  stick,  with 
its  notch  for  every  day  until  the  holidays, 

“  Whence,  day  by  day, 

A  notch  is  cut,  till  all  are  smoothed  away.” 

COWTER. 

Master  Letts  elaborated  this  wooden  diary  by  cutting  a  deeper 
notch  for  the  half  holidays,  and  by  putting  red  sealing-wax  into 
each  of  the  Sunday  notches.  It  is  also  said  that  the  only  occa¬ 
sion  upon  ■which  he  manifested  a  quarrelsome  disposition  was, 
when  a  dunce  from  the  agricultural  districts  insisted  on  spelling 
“  diary  ” — dairy,  when  our  hero  gave  him  a  black  eye,  not,  he 
said,  in  malice,  but  to  remind  him  where  the  “  i  ”  really  was. 
From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him,  save  an  apocryphal  jeu 
cC esprit,  which  lie  is  said  to  have  uttered  when  Mr.  Samuel 
Warren  published  his  celebrated  book  of  nightmare  stories. 
“  The  Diary  of  a  late  physician  must  be  very  ill  kept,”  said  young 
Letts.  “  Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business.” 

But  his  genius  burst  upon  the  "world,  full  pruned  (like  Mi¬ 
nerva),  one  Christmas,  when  the  lirst  issue  of  his  immortal 
“  Diary  ”  took  place,  on  Cornhill.  And  every  year  has  since 
added  to  his  well-earned  popularity.  In  his  pages,  as  the  year 
closes,  the  venturous  merchant,  the  recluse  scholar,  the  perse¬ 
vering  lover,  the  careful  trader,  and  the  wily  lawyer,  hud  a  true 
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register  of  their  most  secret  wishes,  their  most  cherished  endea¬ 
vours.  There,  too,  they  see  wdiat  life  is  worth,  and  there  they 
arc  taught  by  experience  of  the  past  to  meditate  upon  the  future. 
Mr.  Letts  has  traced  no  line  that  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot,  or 
living  either;  and  may  those  who  pore  over  his  book  equally  ab¬ 
stain  from  blotting  it.  Extreme  purity  is  the  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Letts’s  pages,  and  we  know  no  work  which  could  be  more 
safely  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  either  at  one  end  of  the  year 
or  the  other.  The  scrupulous  care  with  which  Mr.  Letts’s  gentle 
mind  avoids  giving  offence,  should  also  be  mentioned,  for,  while  true 
to  his  own  religious  convictions,  he  dwells  with  affectionate  mi¬ 
nuteness  on  the  festivals  of  our  church,  the  Hebrew,  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  even  the  Quaker,  will  find  that  the  Catholic  spirit  of 
Mr.  Letts  has  paid  due  tribute  to  their  several  faiths.  If  it  be 
objected  that  he  lacks  something  of  that  stern  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  with  which  Dunn  and  Duncan,  the  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  of  diaric  literature,  crowd  their  pages  and  thicken  their 
volume,  year  by  year,  until  it  has  exceeded  the  weight  allowed 
to  be  carried  on  the  railways;  if  he  wrants  that  broad  and  ex¬ 
pansive  view  of  life  which  characterises  the  venerable  author  of 
Collins’s  “  Memoranda,”  in  which,  at  one  glance,  a  slide  era  is 
presented  to  the  reader’s  eye,  he  has  individual  merits  of  his 
own  of  no  ordinary  character.  Faults  he  may  have,  but  they 
are  trifling.  The  faint  and  dreamy  character  of  some  of  his  lines 
may  lead  the  student  away,  but  he  is  soon  brought  right  again 
by  some  strong  and  bold  line  which  reminds  one  of  the  mighty 
ocean — 

“  Calmly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue.” 

Of  the  influence  which  Letts  exercises  over  the  popular  mind  if 
is  not  easy  to  speak,  it  being  chiefly  displayed  in  domestic 
circles.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  many  a  new  dress 
refused,  many  a  frivolous  expedition  resigned,  many  a  gay  and 
festive  scene  shunned,  many  a  meditated  feast  deferred,  after  an 
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anxious  and  searching  reference  to  his  pages,  and  a  justification 
shown  therein  to  the  rebellious  daughters  or  reluctant  wife.  HU 
modesty  is  equal  to  his  merit  ;  he  shuns  not,  nay  he  invites  criti  * 
cism  on  all  sides;  and  we  cannot  conclude  tliis  hasty  sketch  better 
than  in  his  own  gentle  and  suggestive  words — the  only  passage 
in  which  he  breaks  for  a  moment  the  artistic  unity  of  his  narra¬ 
tive,  by  intruding  a  personal  reminiscence — “  Now  order  your 
diary  for  the  ensuing  year,  lest  it  be  out  of  print.” 


NOT  UF  TO  THE  TIME  OF  DAT. 


JOHN  O’CONNELLS  NEW  GAME. 

“We  Irish,”  cries  John,  “will  now  try  a  New  Game, 
We  want  not  your  alms,  nor  your  labour.” 

“  Whatever  you  please,”  the  taxed  Saxons  exclaim, 

“  For  we’re  sick  of  your  Beggar- my-Neighbour.” 
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A  TURNIP  HEAD. 

( A  Story  of  Ceylon.) 

Air — “  The  Cork  Leg.” 

“  A  tale  I'll  tell  of  far-off  Ceylon, 

In  Surrey  lived  Lord  Torrington, 

Who,  one  fine  morning  said,  ‘  Upon 
My  word,  I  think,  that  it’s  up,  I’m  done.’ 

Ri-too-ral,  loo-ral,  loo-ral,  loo,  &c. 

“  My  purse  was  once  as  full  as  an  egg, 

But  now  I  must  come  down  a  peg, 

And  go  to  my  cousin,  and  making  a  leg, 

For  a  berth  in  the  colonies,  humbly  beg. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“  Now,  this  cousin,  he  was  the  meek  Earl  Grey, 

And  in  Downing  Street  he  held  his  sway, 

And  portioned  the  Empire  out  for  the  prey, 

Of  all  who  were  made  of  the  “  Family  ”  clay. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“  Says  Grey — ‘  You  know  you’re  very  small  beer, 

But  of  course  that’s  neither  there  nor  here, 

For  you’re  one  of  us,  a  relative  dear, 

So  here  is  Ceylon  with  £10,000  a-year.’ 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

a 

“  So  his  Lordship  sailed  in  a  couple  of  ships, 

Far  away  from  all  his  beloved  turnips, 

Save  the  one  which  he  carries  through  all  his  trips, 
On  the  top  of  his  neck, — one  with  eyes,  nose,  and  lips. 

[Ri-too-ral,  etc, 
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“  And  at  length  he  came  to  Ceylon’s  fair  strand. 

And  the  guns  all  roared  as  he  touched  the  land. 

And  the  natives  went  skipping  along  the  sand. 

Says  Terry,  ‘  My  boys,  I’ll  soon  take  you  in  hand. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“  Now  each  Cingalese  had  a  gun  and  a  dog, 

To  bag  the  game  which  served  for  his  prog, 

And  also  to  keep  the  wild  beasts  from  the  log 
Ilut,  in  which,  in  the  evening,  he  drunk  his  grog. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“  Says  Torry,  ‘  This  system  is  terribly  lax, 

What,  a  dog  and  a  gun  kept  by  each  of  the  blacks!’ 

So  for  dog  and  for  gun,  in  a  couple  of  cracks, 
lie  stuck  on  the  devil  and  all  of  a  tax. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“  The  natives  grumbled,  as  well  they  might, 

They  could  not  go  out  for  wild  beasts  at  night; 

Rut  Lord  S.,  with  his  thumb  and  his  nose  took  a  sight, 
While  he  muttered,  ‘  And  sarve  the  niggers  right.’ 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“  Bat  there’s  spirit  and  pluck  in  the  Cingalese, 

And  so  they  stuck  up  for  their  liberties, 

And  swore  that  they  would  not  go  down  on  their  knees 
Before  this  bright  sample  of  Surrey  grandees. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“So  theyscrewed  up  their  courage, these  screwed  down  blacks 
But  they  could  not  stand  under  an  Englishman’s  whacks, 

So  they  flung  down  their  weapons,  and  turned  their  backs. 
And  scampered  away  from  the  sabre  hacks. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 
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“  Then  Torry,  who  vengeance  did  dearly  prize, 
Established  a  species  of  ‘  bloody  assize,’ 

Had  Jeffreys  come  back,  not  indeed  from  the  skies, 
The  sight  would  have  quite  refreshed  his  eyes. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“  For  shooting  and  hanging  was  all  the  cry, 

The  musket,  or  halter,  which  ever  was  by, 

Till  at  last  on  each  tree  that  was  handy  and  high, 
There  dangled  a  nigger  hung  up  there  to  dry. 

Ri-too-ral,  etc. 

“  Meantime  the  Colony’s  going  to  blazes, 

But  Torrington’s  getting  as  rich  as  Croesus ; 

And — Moral — ‘  We  mustn’t  let  such  things  amaze  us, 
So  long  as  we’re  governed  by  Elliots’  and  Greyses.’ 

Ri-too-ral,  etc.” 


THE  CALIFORNIA  BOWIE  KNIFE  AND  RIFLE, 
STABBING,  SHOOTING,  AND  GOUGING 
COMPANY. 

( Provisionally  Registered.) 

Incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gold  from  parties 
who  have  already  dug  it  up,  and  giving  them  receipts  in 
full — out  of  the  sheaths  of  bowie  knives,  and  the  small  ends 
of  rifles — for  the  amount  of  their  property. 

Capital  <£1,000,000. 

The  names  of  the  Governor  and  Directors,  who  form  a  body 
consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  speculators  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Silas  Chisel,  U.  S.,  Hon,  Sec. 
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SIR  TIMON  BULWER,  AND  MR.  ALCIBIADES 

TENNYSON. 

(a  summary.) 

This  is  the  New  Timon  that  Sir  Bulwer  wrote. 

This  is  Mr.  Colburn,  who  published  the  New  Timon  that  Sir 
Bulwer  wrote. 

This  is  the  Evening  Paper  that  said  Mr.  Colburn  lupl  pub¬ 
lished,  &c. 

This  is  Sir  Bulwer,  who  told  Mr.  Colburn  to  contradict  the 
Evening  Paper  that  said,  &c. 

This  is  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson,  who  was  attacked  in  the  New 
Timon  that,  & c. 

This  is  Punch ,  that  was  very  glad  to  open  its  columns  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Tennyson,  who,  &c. 

This  is  Alcibiades,  whose  name  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son,  who,  &c. 

This  is  the  “Bandbox”  which  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson,  (in  Punch,) 
called  Sir  Bulwer,  who  wrote,  &c. 

This  is  the  “Padded  Man  that  Wears  the  Stays,”  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson,  (in  Punch,)  called  Sir  Bulwer,  who  wrote.  See. 

This  is  Sir  Bulwer  over  again,  who  has  told  Mr.  Colburn  to 
contradict  his  contradiction  of  the  Evening  Paper,  that  said 
the  New  Timon,  & c. 

These  are  the  two  distinguished  Poets  who,  having  abused  one 
another  anonymously,  arc  now  brought  face  to  face,  Sir 
Bulwer  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  by  the  Max  in  the 
Moon,  who  says  that  Alcibiades’  name  was  taken,  Ac. 

This  is  the  Public,  waiting  to  see  whether  any  fun  is  coming  of 
.  it  all. 


HARDLY 


WORTH  MENTIONING 


'  Foot  Passenger  ( reads). — “toll  one  halfpenny,  any  person 
found  climbing  over  the  wall  for  'i  he  purpose  o it  evading 
the  sams  will  j*j$  prosecuted  as  the  Acp  directs.” 


K 
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“WHAT’S  A  POUND?”  OR,  A  WHOLESOME 

LESSON. 

We  should  like  to  hear  Sir  Robert  Peel  catechizing  his  Son, 
the  new  M.P.,  for  Leominster,  on  the  celebrated  question, 
“  What  is  a  Pound?” — The  Times. 

“  Come,  stand  by  me,  my  gamesome  Fred, 

Come  here  and  stand  by  me; 

And  tell  me  all  you’ve  lately  read 
About  the  Cur-ren-cy. 

Come  answer,  for  I’ve  had  you  taught 
On  system  safe  and  sound; 

So  solve  as  promptly  as  you  ought 
This  problem — ‘What’s  a  Pound?’  ” 

“A  Tound!  by  Jove,  my  father  dear, 

A  paltry  sum  to  name; 

Whereof  I  can  but  give,  I  fear, 

A  notion  poor  and  lame. 

I  only  know,  the  coin  I  throw 
To  tip  the  waiter  lubbers ; 

When  dinner’s  done,  and  off  we  go 
From  Long’s— which  now  is  Jubber’s.” 

“  My  boy,  my  boy,  I’m  much  afraid 
You’re  going  far  too  fast ; 

That's  not  the  way  }'our  grandsire  made 
His  fortune  fair  and  vast. 

That’s  not  the  way  your  father  made, 

The  name  he  sought  to  found; 

Come  bring  reflection  to  your  aid, 

And  tell  me,  ‘  What’s  a  Pound?’  ”• 
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“  A  Pound,  my  father,  is  the  price 
That  clears  the  Opera  wicket ; 

Two  lemon  gloves,  one  lemon  ice, 

Libretto — and  your  ticket. 

A  pound  will  buy  a  grape  in  March, 

Will  buy  a  peach  in  May; 

Or,  in  July,  to  Ellsler  arch 
Will  fling  a  rich  bouquet.” 

“  My  Son,  these  butterfly  remarks 
Are  trash,  as  you  must  feel, 

They  suit  the  dandies  in  the  parks, 

Not  him  who  signs  him  Peel. 

I  hoped  to  find  my  offspring  tread 
On  higher,  nobler  ground; 

And,  once  again,  I  ask  you,  Fred, 

To  tell  me  ‘  What’s  a  Pound?’  ” 

“  My  father,  what  a  way  you’re  in, 

Why  let  your  anger  rise, 

A  thousand  youths,  of  gentle  kin, 

Had  made  the  same  replies. 

One  can  but  tell  the  things  one  knows, 
Why  need  we  have  a  row? 

A  Pound’s  a  thing  that  hourly  goes, 

One  really  don’t  know  how.” 

“  Then  listen,  Fred,  to  certain  truths, 
Which  in  brief  words  I’ll  tell; 

And  could  they  reach  the  thousand  youths 
You  spoke  of,  it  were  well. 

I  do  not  bid  you  hoard  the  cash, 

For  you  by  others  found; 

But  ere  you  fling  it  forth  like  trash, 

I’U  tell  you J  What’s  a  Pewd.’ 
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“  A  labourer  lives  in  yonder  cot, 
With  wife  and  children  five; 

And  six-and-sixpence,  weekly  pot, 
Keeps  the  whole  seven  alive. 

On  this  he  struggles  like  a  horse, 
And  crouches  like  a  hound; 
Fred,  you  can  multiply,  of  course, 
j)o — and  go  waste  your  Pound!’’ 


FANCY  PORTRAIT. 


MDLl.K,  GNAW  (NAU). 
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THE  WEDNESDAY  CONCERTS. 

We  must, — there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  prevent  us, — have  a  parting 
rap  at  these  tasteless  cauldrons  of  musical  hotch-potch,  where 
the  dreariest  High-art,  the  most  effete  rocoeco,  and  the  most 
maudlin  music-sellers,  namby-pamby,  have  been  weekly  inflicted 
for  the  last  three  months  upon  that  great  class  of  the  music 
hearing  world,  to  whom  a  concert  is  an  event,  and  who,  of  course, 
think  themselves  cheated  unless  they  get  five  brass  farthings  for 
each  of  their  good  pennies. 

The  genius,  who  presides  over  these  hebdomadal  inflictions, 
has  been  setting  the  music  of  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater,  to  Dante’s 
description  of  the  fate  of  Ugolino, — on  the  ground  “  of  the  just  ob¬ 
jection  to  singing  sacred  words  in  parties  or  public  societies  of 
amusement.”  Very  good;  but  how  are  the  words  sacred?  It  is 
something  new  in  Exeter  Hall  to  hear  of  the  sanctity  of  some 
monkish  latin  rhymes.  Grant,  however,  that  the  words  were 
“  sacred,”  and  unfit  for  “public  societies  of  amusement;” — good 
phrase  this,  if  it  were  only  English — what  becomes  of  the  music? 
Is  not  the  music  sacred  as  well  as  the  words?  To  be  consistent, 
Mr.  Stammers  ought  to  have  changed  both  music  and  words, 
and  advertised  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater,  without  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  but  consisting  of  the  popular  poem  of  John  Gilpin  set 
to  the  fine  air  of  Tullochgorum. 

As  for  the  new  songs,  sung  at  these  concerts,  we  have  a  theory 
that  they  arc  the  composition  of  the  music-sellers’  shopmen,  who 
knock  them  off  when  they  go  to  dinner;  but  who  the  composers 
of  the  poetry  may  be,  we  would  give  something  remarkably  hand¬ 
some  to  know. 

We  are  awfully  tempted  to  quote  the  whole  three  stanzas  of  a 
song  called  “Fishes  of  Rhine,”  which  we  declare  upon  our 
honour,  was  sung, — and  sung  very  well,  so  far  as  that  went — by 
Miss  Lucombe,  and  applauded  to  the  echo  by  some  two  or  three 
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thousand  people — hut  wo  will  try  to  content  ourselves  with  ono 
verse.  Here  it  is: — 

“  Fishes  of  Father  Rhine! 

Oh,  would  your  lot  were  mine! 

Free  from  all  grief  and  care, 

Rock’d  by  the  waves  ye  arc: 

Fishes  of  Rhine!” 

Let  us  shout  an  echo  to  the  strain. 

Fishes  at  Mister  Groves’, 

No  more  at  sea  you  roves; 

To  share  in  your  cool  abode, 

I  wish  I  was  a  cod  — 

Fishes  of  Groves! 

When  we  say  that  the  music  of  this  choice  ditty  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  words,  and  that  botli  were  in  j>erfect  keeping 
with  the  general  style  of  the  performances  which  are  offered  to 
the  patrons  of  Mr.  Stammers’  “public  society  of  amusement.” 
we  have  perhaps  said  all  that  is  necessary  of  the  Exeter  Hall 
Wednesday  Concerts. 


NATURE’S  NOBILITY. 

We  understand  that  a  few  of  the  distinguished  friends  of  the 
“People”  have  been  raised  to  the  very  convenient  Peerage, 
called  “Nature's  Nobility,”  by  the  following  titles: — 

Mr.  Howitt  .  The  Duke  or  Basingiiall  Street. 

Eljhu  Burritt  ...  Lord  Hammer  and  Tongs. 

John  Bright  ...  ...  Earl  Cheek. 

Douglas  Jerrold  ...  Baron  Bittbrasgall. 

The  newly  created  Peers  will  take  their  seats  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  celebrated  Parliament  called  “  Coger’s  Hall.” 

“  To  prevent  mistakes,  liquors  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.” 
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MR.  BUCKSTONE’S  NOSE. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  was  exceedingly  startled  and  alarmed 
by  the  first  glance  which  he  caught  at  a  paragraph,  printed  the 
other  day  in  the  Times.  It  was  headed  “  Accident  to  Mr.  Buck- 
stone,”  occupied  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  column,  and  was  not  very 
far  removed  from  a  paragraph  of  not  much  greater  length  de¬ 
tailing  the  late  terrible  misfortune  at  the  Glasgow  Theatre.  A 
quarter  of  a  column  devoted  to  an  accident  to  Mr.  Buckstone ! 
What  terrific  catastrophe  could  not  be  detailed  in  a  quarter  of  a 
column?  Perhaps  Mr.  Buckstone  had  tumbled  through  a  trap 
and  been  picked  up  in  small  pieces.  Perhaps  Mr.  Buckstone 
had  been  playing  a  Sylph  or  a  Fairy,  and  his  gauzy  drapery 
had  caught  fire,  and  roasted  him.  Perhaps  Air.  Buckstone  had 
been  playing  Hamlet,  and  Laertes  had  run  him  through  in  sad 
reality.  Or  the  accident  might  not  have  occurred  on  the  stage 
at  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Buckstone  had  been  taking  a  walk  on  a 
railway,  and  had  sat  down  and  fallen  asleep  with  his  legs  across 
the  rails  just  as  the  express  train  was  expected.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Buckstone  had  been  tossed  by  a  bull  into  a  garret  window.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Buckstone  had  gone  into  a  Grocer’s  shop,  and  when 
in  the  act  of  looking  into  a  cask  of  treacle  had  lost  his  balance, 
tumbled  in  and  been  smothered.  Perhaps;— but  there  is  no  need 
of  going  through  the  vast  muster  roll  of  terrific  calamities  which 
the  sight  of  an  “  Accident,”  detailed  in  a  quarter  of  a  column 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  portend.  We  were  musing 
deeply  on  them,  when  the  thought  struck  us  that  we  might  as 
well  read  the  fatal  paragraph  through.  Hastily  consuming, 
therefore,  a  mouthful  of  Dutch  courage  out  of  a  Cognac  bottle, 
we  took  up  the  newspaper  again;  a  few  lines  served  partly  to 
dissipate  our  terror.  A  good  half  of  the  account  of  the  “accident” 
was  devoted  to  narrating  the  plot  of  “  Poor  Pillicoddy,”  and  to 
describing  the  entrance  upon  the  boards  of  a  Mr.  Wright,  as 
Major  O' Seattle  armed  with  a  tin  Telescope ;  with  a  full  account 
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of  how  the  major  enters — why  the  major  enters,  anti  what  he 
does  with  the  telescope.  This  portion  of  the  story  over,  the  in¬ 
terest  became  intense — the  denouement  was  at  hand.  We  held 
our  breath  and  clenched  our  hands  as  wc  read.  The  accident 
was  coming — coming — come!  Mr.  Wright  actually  hit  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  a  thump  with  the  tin  telescope  over  Mr.  Buckstone’s  nose; 
a  thump  which  caused  Mr.  Buckstone’s  nose  to  bleed,  and  Mr. 
Buckstonc  to  apply  to  it  his  pocket  handkerchief  1 

Such  was  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  the  quarter  of  a  column, 
the  very  sight  of  which  had  made  our  blood  run  cold.  Wc 
hastened  to  write  two  letters  to  Mr.  Buckstonc,  one  of  condolence 
for  the  thump  on  the  nose,  and  one  of  congratulation  that  that 
nose  is  not  one  of  a  kind  which  can  be  easily  put  out  of  joint. 


A  DAD  FIT  OK  THE  BLOlSK  (blues). 
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MR.  GILBERT  A.  A’BECKETT. 

In  another  place  we  have  indulged  in  a  sportive  page  or  two 
touching  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gilbert  A.  a  Beckett,  as  a 
Police  Magistrate.  We  wish  here  to  give  expression  to  our  genu¬ 
ine  feelings  upon  the  subject.  We  most  heartily  rejoice  at  the  se  ¬ 
lection  which  Sir  George  Grey  has  made  of  a  gentleman  to  fill  the 
bench,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Jeremy.  Mr.  Gilbert 
A.  a  Beckett  is  principally  known  to  the  public  as  a  man  whose 
gay,  easy,  and  playful  style  of  wit  has  sparkled  through  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  publications  of  the  day.  But  he  is  a  man 
of  sense  and  legal  attainments,  as  well  as  of  wit.  lie  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  office  Avitli 
shrewdness,  good  sense,  and  legal  ability;  while  his  appointment 
— gratifying  from  that  very  prospect — is  still  more  so,  considered 
as  one  of — thank  Heaven! — the  many  symptoms  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence,  which  go  to  prove  that  literary  merit  is  becoming  more 
and  more  fully  recognised  as  a  passport  to  official  situations  of 
trust  and  emolument.  The  days  are  fast  disappearing  when 
letters  were  held  to  be  rather  a  drawback  than  a  qualification 
for  official  appointments ;  and  when  the  claims  of  a  stupid  politi¬ 
cal  barrister,  or  a  servile  political  hack,  were  reckoned  of  more 
account  than  those  of  men  whose  genius  have  made  their  names 
household  words  to  half  the  nation. 

As  old  literary  acquaintances — as  still  older  admirers  of  Mr. 
G.  a  Beckett,  we  most  gladly — most  heartily  Avisli  him  joy  of  his 
appointment — tempering  that  wish  merely  Avith  the  expression 
of  our  fears,  that  the  absorbing  duties  of  his  neAv  position  Avill 
engross  too  much  of  the  energies  of  a  mind  Avhich  the  literary 
Avorld  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 


Why  is  a  hen  at  roost  like  a  sportsman’s  gun? 
Because  it’s  a  fowl  in  peace  (fowling  piece.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DEAFNESS. 

A  book  with  this  title  is  extensively  advertised.  But  the  writer 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  got  the  right— deaf  man — by  the 
ear.  Among  the  more  important  omissions  from  the  work  arc 
the  following  cases  wherein  extreme  deafness  is  invariably  dis¬ 
played  : — 

1.  The  prompter  of  a  theatre,  when  an  actor  really  wants  the 

cue. 

2.  An  author,  when  another  author  is  praised. 

3.  Mr.  Urquhart,  when  the  clock  strikes  during  his  speeches. 

4.  Mr.  Twitters,  when  his  wife  remarks  that  her  second  best 

bonnet  is  hardly  fit  to  go  out  in. 

5.  Mr.  Blobb,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twitters  begin  to  yawn  to¬ 

wards  two  in  the  morning,  (provided  there  is  anything 
left  in  the  decanters.) 

'  6.  An  omnibus  conductor,  when  you  want  to  get  out  fifty 
yards  on  this  side  his  stopping  place. 

7.  Miss  Jones,  when  you  remark  that  Miss  Smith  looks  very 

pretty  to-night. 

8.  Miss  Smith,  when  you  observe  that  Miss  Jones  is  very  well 

dressed  to-night. 

0.  Your  dentist,  when  putting  on  full  steam  for  the  third 
wrench  at  your  double  tooth. 

10.  Your  bookseller,  when  you  hint  that  the  success  of  your 

book  seems  to  warrant  another  advance. 

11.  Your  conscience,  when  you  find  a  £20  note,  and  manage 

not  to  see  the  Times  advertisements  for  the  next  day  or 
two. 

12.  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  to  all  the  mints  of  High-art  and 
virtuous  indignation  whatever. 

THE  WATER  QUESTION. 

The  philosopher,  Thales,  believed  water  to  be  the  first  principle. 
Was  Thales  a  milk-man? 
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TWITTERS  AND  THE  VACANT  GARTER. 

The  Times  very  pertinently  enquires  who  is  the  Lord  Spencer 
who  has  been  graciously  invited  by  the  Queen  to  loop  his  stock¬ 
ing  up  with  the  vacant  garter — and  pursuing  the  train  of 
thought  evoked  by  such  a  commencement,  the  journalist  points 
to  the  present  list  of  knight  companions,  as  plainly  proving  how 
a  chivalrous  distinction  originally  instituted  as  a  reward  for 
valour  in  the  field,  and  wisdom  at  the  Council,  has  become  the 
property  of  a  few  powerful  and  oligarchical  families. 

We  re-echo  the  complaint.  The  world  little  knows  how  ill 
one  of  our  crack  contributors  has  been  treated  with  respect  to 
tills  said  order.  The  fact  is,  that  two  garters  were  recently 
vacant,  and  the  immortal  Twitters  naturally  applied  for  them 
both,  one  for  each  leg,  adding,  in  a  postcript,  that  he  begged  to 
bespeak  the  next  vacant  couple  for  Mrs.  T. 

Now  the  fact  of  this  application  being  overlooked  sufficiently 
proves  the  aristocratical  spirit  in  which  honorary  distinctions  in 
this  country  are  dispensed.  Not  that  Twitters  cannot  boast  that 
some  of  the  best  blood  in  Christendom  flows  in  his  veins — nay, 
recently  during  a  squabble  in  the  streets,  some  of  it  flowed  out 
at  his  nose.  He  states  that  he  is  lineally  descended  from  King 
Pepin,  Charlemagne  having  usurped  the  birthright  of  the  elder 
branch  of  that  great  dynasty  which  is  now  represented  by  our 
contributor.  We  need  not  point  out  to  the  student  of  philology, 
that  the  word  Twitters  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Charlemagne, 
the  difference  between  the  two  names  having  been  effected  by  the 
diabolical  ingenuity  of  the  monks  in  the  dark  ages,  who  changed 
the  spelling  so  completely  that  hardly  a  letter  of  the  one  appel¬ 
lation  is  to  be  found  in  the  other. 

Twitters’  family  arrived  here  at  the  time  of  the  conquest — 
the  reason  why  they  have  not  generally  been  mentioned  as  hav¬ 
ing  come  over  with  William  the  Conqueror — being  the  simple 
fact  that  William  the  Conqueror  came  over  with  them. 
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But  then,  as  Twitters  says,  the  really  authentic  records  of 
these  times  arc  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

Setting  all  these  considerations,  however,  aside,  the  point 
simply  is,  Twitters  is  not  to  have  the  garter.  In  spite  of  his 
distinguished  services,  we  repeat,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  Twitters  is  not  to  have  the  garter.  Yet,  did  lie  not  kill 
two  eagles  with  a  knife  and  fork  on  the  top  of  Benncvis?  Did 
he  not  invent  an  astronomical  instrument  for  observing  eclipses 
without  getting  out  of  bed?  Did  he  not  find  out  Leverrier’s 
planet  just  a  day  after  Leverrier,  and,  when  that  planet  was  de¬ 
monstrated  to  be  a  sell,  did  he  not  contend  that  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  had  not  discovered  it  a  day  before  Leverrier? 

However  science  and  literature  meet  with  no  reward  at  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs.  As  for  the  decoration  itself — Twitters 
writes  that  he  now  despises  such  gew-gaws.  Indeed,  to  show 
his  contempt  for  the  idea  of  the  thing,  he  intends,  in  future,  to 
wear  nothing  but  socks,  while,  as  for  the  present  knight  com¬ 
panions  of  the  order,  he  observes,  that  for  all  he  cares,  they  may, 
like  the  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,  hang  themselves — in  their 
Garters. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

“Jones  and  his  Handicap,”  by  the  author  of  “  Holla  and  his 
Ilacc.” 

“  What’s  what?”  by  the  author  of  “Who’s  Who?” 


TALK  UPON  ’CHANGE. 

Smith.  T  say,  Jones,  you  can’t  oblige  me  with  change  for  a 
half  sovereign— can  you? 

Jones.  Not  exactly  !  you  don't  catch  me  giving  the  full  value 
for  gold,  now'  since  California’s  been  found  out. 
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Irish  Gentleman  in  reduced  circumstances.  are  any  of  you 

GENTLEMEN  MINERALOGISTS  ENOUGH  TO  TELL  ME  ON  WHICH  OF 
THEM  STONES  I’d  he  LIKELY  TO  FIND  THE  SOFTEST  SEAT  ,J 


A  Kind  Caution  to  Susceptible  Young  Gentlemen. — 

The  first  line  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Times ,  reads  thus: 

“  Heed  not  the  idle  tales  sung  by  Madame  Anna  Thillon. 
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TIIE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  OUT  OF  PLACE. 


ESTERDAY,  on  passing  down  Picca¬ 
dilly,  we  were  absolutely  horrified. 
From  the  top  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  pro¬ 
jected  two  i>olc8,  and  Trom  the  two 
poles  hung  two  enormous  American 
fiags.  We  immediately  dived  down  into 
the  newsvendor’s  shop  at  the  corner  of 
the  Arcade,  and  asked  for  a  paper  with 
the  “  latest  intelligence.”  It  was  politely 
handed  to  us.  With  trembling  hands 
we  turned  to  the  printed  nook,  headed 
“  Morning  Chronicle  OJficc,  Sis  o  Clock,"  ex¬ 
pecting  to  read  some  such  paragraphs 
as  the  following; — 


IMPORTANT  INTELLIGENCE. 

( By  Electric  Telegraph .) 

“This  morning,  at  Three  Quarters  after  Five  o’clock,  Great 
Britain  was  invaded  by  the  United  States. 

“  The  American  Army  overthrew  our  troops  on  Kennington 
Common. 

“  Polk  is  installed  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

“  The  Yankee  Flag  floats  over  our  humbled  capital.” 

Happily,  however,  no  such  announcement  appeared.  In  its 
place  there  was  only  something  about  Windischgratz,  or  Mein- 
heer  Von  Dunk,  or  some  other  distinguished  foreigner.  So  we 
breathed  freely,  and  on  making  enquiries  found  that  the  colours 
which  had  caused  us  so  much  agitation,  hod  been  hoisted  by  Mr. 
Banvard  to  attract  attention  to  his  three-mile  picture  of  the 
Mississippi.  Gratified  by  this  re- assuring  intelligence,  we  y  t 
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could  not  but  feel  that  Banvard  owed  us  something  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  fluster  into  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  putting  us, 
and  the  shock  which  he  had  unwittingly  given  to  our  patri¬ 
otism. 

We  therefore  made  out  the  following  little  claim  of  compen¬ 
sation,  which  we  lefc  at  the  Egyptian  Hall:— 

Mb.  Banvard, 

To  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 

£  s.  d. 

To  agony  of  mind,  occasioned  by  seeing  your  flag  1000  0  0 

To  price  of  Morning  Chronicle ,  to  ascertain  if  fears  )  0  0  6 

well  founded  .  ...  S 

Total  .  1000  0  6 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  above  is  still  unsettled. 


THE  NEW  NOVEL. 


ROCKINGHAM}  OR, -..THE  YOUNGER  BROTHER* 


1  j6 
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FEELING  FOR  HEADS. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  DONNT  1JKOOK. 

(The  fair  is  at  its  height.  Convivial!}*  disposed  Paddies,  &c.,  are 
made  the  prey  of  pugnaciously  disposed  Paddies.  Mr.  Rory 
O' More  steals  softly  along  the  outer  side  of  the  tent,  watching 
the  bulging  canvass,  and  “feeling  for  heads.’  Meantime  his 
friend,  Mr.  Paddy  O’Rafferty,  is  indulging  within,  in  flowing 
cups,  leaning  luxuriously  against  the  canvass  wall.  Rut,  alas! 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  ninth  tumbler  of  whisky  punch 
approaches  Mr.  OTlafferty’s  lips,  the  shellelah  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Rory  O’More,  comes  down  on  his  skull.  Result — General-Bat¬ 
tle- Royal. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  SEA-SERPENT,  AND 
OTHER  ILL-USED  ANIMALS. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  sea-serpents?  A  few  months  ago, 
not  a  ship  could  arrive  without  having  seen,  and  in  most  cases, 
fired  at  one  of  the  lengthy  individuals  in  question.  Now,  however, 
they  seem  to  be  quite  out  of  favour,  and  forgotten.  We  read  the 
shipping  intelligence  every  day.  We  hear  of  the  John  of 
Shields,  from  Newcastle  to  Rigo,  having  been  forced  to  put  back, 
with  loss  of  bowsprit  and  fore-topmast.  We  learn  the  melan¬ 
choly  fact  that  the  Seaflower,  of  Whitby,  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  Mary  Anne,  of  Hull,  off  the  Deeps,  or  the  Narrows,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Nay,  we  are  even  gratified  by  the  information 
that  when  the  City  of  Boulogne— from  Boulogne,  arrived  at 
Gravesend,  on  Tuesday,  the  state  of  the  weather  was  as  follows; 
“  Wind,  N.N.W.  Strong  breeze,  and  cloudy  — but  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  sea-serpent  that  the  John,  of  Shields,  or  the  Mary 
Anne,  of  Hull,  or  the  City  of  Boulogne,  ought  to  have  seen  and  fired 
at.  Now,  how  does  this  happen?  Surely  a  sufficiently  good 
watch  cannot  be  kept.  “  Look  out  for  squalls !”  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  which  we  should  like  to  see,  in  its  maritime  applica¬ 
tion,  altered  to  “  Look  out  for  sea-serpents!”  In  fact,  we  deem 
it  the  height  of  ingratitude,  so  soon  and  so  utterly  to  forget  Cap¬ 
tain  M‘Quhae’s  excellent  sea-serpent,  which  furnished  table-talk 
to  diners  out  for  a  fortnight,  and  jokes  to  jokers  for  a  month. 
Indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  not  aware  of  the  immense 
lift  given  to  that  over-worked  class — the  comic  writers — by  the 
appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  sea-serpent.  The  crea¬ 
ture  seen  by  the  Daedulus,  was  worth  pounds  to  many  a  burlesque 
writer,  and  pantomime  concocter.  We  don’t  think  it  would  be 
at  all  a  bad  plan  for  the  Funny  School,  to  send  out  a  ship  of  their 
own,  expressly  to  see  sea-serpents  and  other  rarities.  Of  course 
the  serpent  business  would  soon  be  done  up ;  but  such  a  vessel 
could  be  always  seeing  something  new.  A  flock  of  marine  don- 
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keys,  swimming  off  Cape  Horn,  might  produce  a  sensation;  and 
a  kraken  climbing  up  a  water-spout,  could  hardly  fail  to  l>e 
talked  about.  Mermaids  might  also  be  brought  up  again,  and  a 
circumstantial  account  of  one,  signed  by  the  whole  crew,  and 
prefaced  with  a  few  modest  observations  on  the  sceptical  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  general  unwillingness  to  credit  marvels— with 
a  bit  of  technical  physiology  about  the  physical  possibility  of 
such  a  creature.  This  sort  of  thing,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  go 
down  very  well,  and  do  to  hang  jokes  on  for  several  weeks.  The 
comb  and  the  looking  glass  would  of  course  be  thrown  over,  as 
mere  vulgar  superstitions,  a  plan  which  always  has  a  good 
effect;— for  if  you  strip  a  lot  'of  little  lies  off  a  good  big  one,  the 
latter  will  often  be  swallowed  very  complacently. 

We  fling  out  these  remarks  at  random— only  wc  may  as  well 
mention,  that  people  intending  to  act  upon  them  had  better  do 
so  at  once,  as  the  very  first  time  we  go  to  sea,  wc  mean  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  sea-serpent.  Our  mind  is  made  up.  The  thing  is 
settled. 


« 
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HINTS  TO  A  YOUNG  ARTIST. 

[  Communicated  over  a  quiet  glass  of  gin-and- water  by  the  celebrated 
Raphael  Fan  Eyck  Glazings,  Painter  of  Ancient  Pictures ,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  High-art  Swindling,  Camden  Town .] 

“  Now,  my  boy,  I  tell  you  what — you’re  not  clerer, — in  fact  you 
have  no  original  powers  of  any  kind  :  the  pictures  you  have 
painted  are  mere  common-place  daubs.  You’ll  excuse  my  free¬ 
dom — it  is  for  your  own  benefit;  so  I’d  advise  you  either  to  turn 
house  painter  and  glazier  at  once,  for  which  your  faculties 
naturally  fit  you,  or  to  direct  your  attention  to  High-art.  The 
one  trade  is  about  as  easy  as  the  other — only  painting  walls 
and  whitewashing  ceilings  is  an  honest  calling,  and  High- art  is 
a  swindle.  But  of  course,  as  the  swindle  pays  better  than  the 
other,  you  prefer  it.  Very  good — fill  your  glass,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  how  go  along.  Paint  nothing  but  figures.  Landscape  is 
below  the  dignity  of  High-art;  or,  if  you  do  condescend  to  it, 
just  stick  in  two  pillars,  one  hill,  and  three  trees,  in  a  small 
brown  back- ground.  All  the  critics  go  into  raptures  at  the  ex¬ 
quisite  fancy  displayed  in  ‘  bits  ’  of  this  kind.  As  for  your 
figures,  the  great  point  is  not  so  much  the  painting  of  them,  as 
the  naming  of  them.  Thus,  if  you  paint  a  portrait  of  your  land¬ 
lady’s  daughter,  Mary  Anne,  learning  Jullien’s  Polka  on  the 
Piano-forte,  the  production  will  probably  be  despised,  and  justly 
so; — but  if  you  call  it  ‘  A  Youthful  Saint  Cecilia,’  it  becomes 
High- art  at  once.  You  step,  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  over  the 
heads  of  mere  painters  of  genre ,  such  fellows  as  Wilkie,  Maclise, 
Kedgrave,  Egg,  Ward,  and  similar  scum,  and  at  once  soar  into  the 
empyrean  of  pure  and  intellectual  creative  power.  You  will  thus 
see,  my  boy*— another  cigar? — that  the  great  beauty  of  High- 
art  is,  that  the  spectator  is  obliged  to  find  out  the  beauties  of 
the  picture  ;  whereas,  if  you  try  history,  genre ,  or  any  of  the 
lower  ranges  of  art,  you  must  put  in  the  beauties  yourself.  The 
former  plan  is  obviously  the  easiest,  and,  therefore,  for  you  the 
best. 
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“  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  frequently  observed  in  print-sellers' 
windows,  two  engravings,  from  paintings  by  Ary  Schocffer,  re¬ 
presenting — so  the  legend  beneath  informs  you — the  soul  of 
Miguon  ongaged  in  performing  two  distinct  operations.  Now,  I 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  alluding  to  the  best  of  these.  It 
is  apicture — and,  artistically  speaking,  a  very  pretty  one — of  a  girl 
leaning  in  a  nice  attitude  upon  a  tombstone,  and  looking  up  at 
the  stars.  Now,  observe  the  dodge.  If  the  painter  had  called 
his  production  1  A  study — girl  at  a  tombstone,’  people  would 
have  said — ‘  Ah,  yes — rather  nice — very  good  drawing,  and 
clever  arrangement  of  draperies.’  But  Master  Schocffer  knew  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that.  lie  pretended  it  wras  Mignon’s  soul  he 
was  painting  instead  of  her  body;  and  as  people  think  what  a 
pure,  glorious,  heaven-ward  panting  soul  it  must  be — why  they 
take  the  picture,  for  a  pure,  glorious,  heaven-ward  panting  pic¬ 
ture  also;  and  Ary  Schocffer  for  a  pure,  glorious,  heaven-ward 
panting  artist.  My  dear  boy,  always  paint  souls.  They  can’t 
be  seen,  but  you  get  all  the  credit,  just  the  same. 

Again.  Suppose  you  draw  the  first  female  head  which  conics 
into  your  own;  or  suppose  you  get  Sarah,  the  maid  of  all  work, 
to  sitfor  yiAi;  and  suppose  you  fling  a  bit  of  unmeaning  drapery 
round  the  figure  you  produce.  If  you  exhibit  that  figure  as  a 
‘  Portrait  of  a  lady,’  or  a  ‘  Portrait  of  a  female,’  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  set  down  for  an  ass;  but  if  you  only  take  the  trouble  to 
write  under  your  picture  ‘  Religion  meditating  on  Charity,’  or 
‘  Charity  meditating  on  Religion,’  or  simply  4  Purity,’  or  4  Ado¬ 
ration,’  or  ‘  Perception,’  or  any  other  abstract  term  you  please — 
you  at  once  do  all  that  is  necessary  towards  being  enrolled 
amongst  the  glorious  professors  of  High-art.  Let  rac  impress 
upon  you  once  again  that  the  secret  of  High- art  consists  in  pre¬ 
tending  to  paint  what  can’t  be  painted — such  as  abstract  ideas — 
and  utterly  disregarding  all  but  the  barest  and  most  naked  visi¬ 
ble  details.  In  fact,  the  more  poverty-stricken  your  picture  is, 
more  chastely  and  serenely  grand  it  will  be  pronounced. 
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“  One  word  more  before  you  go.  Never  paint  mere  men 
or  women  ;  stick  to  saints  and  angels  —  the  halo  and  wings 
line  of  business.  And  for  this  reason  :  suppose  Jones  paints 
Sally  Spluggs,  and  you  paint  St.  Veronica — Jones  and  you  being 
exactly  equal  in  point  of  professional  skill,  and  there  being  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  amount  of  art  in  either  performance.  The  result, 
however,  will  be,  that  you  will  be  honoured  and  esteemed  over 
and  above  Jones,  in  just  the  same  proportion  as  St.  Veronica  is 
honoured  and  esteemed  over  and  above  Sally  Spluggs. 


THE  SWEDISH  NOVEL  NUISANCE. 

That  Swedish  turnip,  the  head  of  Frederika  Bremer,  has 
brought  forth  a  new  book  which  Mary  Howitt  has  obliged  the 
English  public  by  translating.  This  last  production  is  called  the 
“  Midnight  Sun,”  and  the  light  which  it  is  likely  to  diffuse  is  al¬ 
most  equal  to  the  ordinary  quantity  of  solar  rays  usually  visible 
when  the  clocks  are  striking  twelve,  when  the  theatres  are  emp¬ 
tying  and  the  oyster -rooms  filling.  Really  a  stand  should  be 
made  against  these  northern  literary  monstrosities.  Anybody 
who  has  ever  heard  a  gentleman  in  a  decidedly  maudlin  state, 
talking  about  his  early  loves  and  his  youthful  aspirations,  after 
drinking  half-a-dozen  tumblers  of  brandy-and-water,  will  have 
a  perfect  idea  of  Miss  Bremer’s  thoughts  and  Mrs.  Howitt’s 
style.  It  is  quite  evident  that  something  must  be  done  to  put 
an  end  to  these  literary  dishes  of  boiled  veal  without  salt.  Why- 
should  Mrs.  Howitt  be  allowed  to  translate  Frederika  Bremer’s 
books  when  Joseph  Ady  is  prohibited  from  writing  his  letters? 
We  are  very  sure  that  Joseph’s  productions  are  quite  as  much 
to  people’s  advantage  as  Frederika’s,  and  we  would  have  one  nui¬ 
sance  put  down  as  well  as  the  other.  In  one  indignant  word, 
what  is  Sir  Peter  Laurie  about? 
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tiff:  man  in  the  moon. 


CHEAP  CIGARS. 


Cigar  Smoker. — if  it  were  only  cabbage  leaves,  or  i.kttitr 
LEAVES,  ONE  COULD  OET  THROUGH  ONE’S  CIGAR— BUT,  DAMN  IT, 
IT’S  TOO  BAD  TO  MAKE  THEM  OK  I.EKKS  AN|>  ONIONS. 
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CARD-TABLE  MORALS. 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  our  contemporary  the  Sunday  Times , 
and  we  study  his  “  answers  to  correspondents  ”  with  implicit 
faith.  But  while  lie  is  setting  all  kinds  of  enquirers  right  as  to  the 
technical  laws  and  rules  of  the  various  games  of  chance  and  skill, 
upon  which  he  is  an  oracle,  we  could  really  wish  that  he  would 
do  something  towards  promoting  the  moral  laws  which  should 
he  enforced  upon  such  occasions.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
“  A  being  the  third  player,  should  head  the  trick  if  he  can;”  and 
that  “  B  should  not  trump  his  partner’s  lead  of  a  thirteenth  card 
when  all  the  other  trumps  but  B’s  are  out;”  but  why  not  tell  A, 
B,  C,  and  D,  and  all  the  other  letters,  how  to  behave  themselves 
while  playing?  We  shall  leave  the  matter  to  our  experienced 
contemporary's  consideration,  but  we  beg  to  olfer  the  following 
hints  towards  such  a  code,  the  result  of  our  observations  at  a 
party  we  assisted  at  on  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday  last,  and 
from  which  we  departed  on  Ash  Wednesday  morning,  with  the 
loss  of  seven  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence;  and  adding, 
that  we  wish  it  had  been  Lent  before  we  sat  down  to  play. 

WHIST. 

A.  If  a  married  man  says  to  his  wife,  “  Bo  play,  Georgina!’ 
and  the  lady  plays  a  ZLiamond,  and  replies  “  Abut  your  mouth, 
Peter,”  and  he  outs  with  a  tf-pade,  they  are  to  perfect  two 
tricks. 

An  Anabaptist.  There  is  no  fun  in  answering  “  What 
honours  had  you?”  with  “  Only  that  of  playing  with  you.” 

Snidge.  Getting  up,  and  turning  the  tongs  and  your  chair, 
is  as  much  as  telling  your  partner  that  you  have  a  bad  hand.  The 
penalty  is,  that  “  as  you  are  up,”  you  poke  the  fire,  and  mix  the 
grog;  and  the  advantage  is,  that  as  you  return  to  your  seat,  you 
get  a  good  look  at  an  adversary’s  hand. 

Gilltan  of  Croydon.  How  can  there  beany  “luck  under 
a  black  deuce”  when  it  lies  on  the  table?  Another  stupid 
saying. 
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Bucephalus  has  no  right  to  kick  out  under  the  table,  because 
his  ace  falls  to  a  small  trump  first  time  round. 

Silver  Plate.  We  have  no  patience  with  the  stale  “joke” 
of  betting  that  the  trump  comes  cherry  colour;  in  the  quibble, 
(if  it  falls  to  the  colour  of  black  cherries)  that  black  is  no  colour. 
If  you  minded  your  cards,  you  would  not  confuse  yourself  with 
such  bosh. 

“  What-is-it?”  Div'ulantur  lionores,  is  not  first-rate  Latin  for 
“  Honours  are  divided;”  but  it  will  do  for  whist. 

The  Fat  Bor.  We  don’t  think  much  of  your  joke  about  fol¬ 
lowing  “suet  ”  with  a  “fat  trump.” 

Mr.  Lob9COuse.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  your  quoting 
Hamlet ,  and  saying  “  Our  son  shall  win,”  if  the  person  spoken 
of  be  your  son,  and  he  winning;  but  you  had  better  be  sure  on 
both  points. 

Dodget  George.  It  is  not  legitimate  whist,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  privately  to  abduct  a  good  card  from  a  taken  trick,  and  to  win 
another  trick  with  it;  but,  late  in  an  evening,  we  have  seen  the 
nine  of  trumps  take  five  tricks  in  one  game.  Remember,  the  hu¬ 
man  mouth  has  two  sides,  and  it  is  not  always  optional  on  which 
you  display  hilarity. 

ECARTE. 

Ccelbbs.  Decidedly  not  liable  to  marry  her.  Old  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Brown  are  tippling  with  Old  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones  ;  and 
Young  Jones  is  playing  ecartt*  in  a  corner  with  Julia  Brown. 
Young  Jones  says,  “  I  propose.”  “  I  say,”  says  Old  Brown  to 
Mrs.  Jones,  “  There’s  your  boy  proposing  to  our  Ju — .”  “  I’m 
sure  I’ve  no  objection,  poor  dears !”  smirks  Mrs.  Old  Jones, 
taking  up  the  sugar  and  lemon.  Is  Young  Jones,  (Coslebs)  bound 
by  this?  Not  unless  he  beloves  Julia. 

LOO. 

Little  Lou.  But  you  must  not  steal  them,  miss.  And  you 
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need  not  be  affronted  if,  as  you  are  growing  tall  and  large,  your 
cousin  calls  you  “  unlimited  Loo.” 

CRIBBAGE. 

Indignant  Senex.  All  the  jokes  that  can  possibly  be  got  out 
of  this  vulgar  game,  have  been  made;  and  anybody  who  repeats 
them,  or  proposes  it,  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  room. 

PATIENCE. 

Twaddler.  Patience  is  a  virtue,  and,  therefore,  merely  play¬ 
ing  it  must  be  a  vice. 


OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW  ONES. 

“  To  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

“  Great  Coram  Street. 

“  Sir — I  am  one  of  the  old  school —the  good  old  school— the  no- 
actors-now-a-days-sir,  school.  Sir,  you  should  have  seen  Jack 
Bannister.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  want  to  say. 

Demme,  sir,  we’re  all  going  to - never  mind — I  say  nothing — 

no,  sir,  nothing.  Only  look  at  the  state  of  the  world,  sir. 
Demme — a  big  pot  boding — all  the  scum  at  the  top,  and  no  one 
to  skim  it  off’,  sir.  Pretty  doings — pretty  doings.  But  I  don’t 
mean  that — that’s  not  what  I  want  to  say.  People  may  call  me 
old-fashioned,  sir — gone  by,  sir—  an  old  pump,  sir.  Demme !  let 
’em.  What’s  their  opinion  worth?  Demme  !  I  knew  their 
fathers.  A  mere  set  of  upstart  puppies — talking  to  people  who 
had  cut  wisdom-teeth  before  their  mothers  were  out  of  the  nur¬ 
sery.  Pooh!  pooh!  It  won’t  do,  sir — it  won’t  do.  It  won’t  go 
down — it  won’t  pay,  demme!  However,  that’s  not  what  I  want 
to  say. 

“Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what,  sir!  The  reason  I  write  to  you,  is 
this.  I  want  to  know  where  the  seasons  are  gone  to  ; — the  sea¬ 
sons,  sir — the  winter !  Here’s  spring  coming,  and  we’ve  had  no 
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winter.  Demme!  the  weather  is  as  great  a  fool  as  the  French. 
It’s  gone  mad,  sir.  There’s  no  winter  now-a-days,  sir.  Demme! 

you  have  should  seen  Jack  Bannis - I  mean  Jack  Frost,  in 

my  younger  days.  There  was  something  like  winters,  then. 
Snow,  sir — snow  up  to  the  second  lloors.  Damned  good,  whole¬ 
some,  respectable,  straightforward,  up  and  down  snow.  There’s 
no  snow  now-a-days.  Demme!  not  a  flake.  This  last  Christ  - 
mas  was  as  black  as  the  coat  I  wore  when  old  George  the  Third 
died.  By  Jove!  here’s  a  state  of  matters.  There  will  be  no 
rain,  soon,  sir;  no  wind,  no  sun,  no  clouds,  no  cold,  no  heat, — 
demme!  no  weather  at  all — and  I  suppose  we’ll  all  die  like  mice 
under  an  air-pump!  Very  good.  Demme!  sir,  I  say  very  good! 
The  world’s  got  a  humbug,  sir — a  mere  contemptible  humbug, 
sir!  I  won’t  mince  matters — I  say  so.  There  used  to  be  people 
smothered  in  the  snow — smothered  comfortably,  sir — demme!  a 
good  lot  every  winter.  Mail  coaches  used  to  be  snowed  up,  and 
stuck  in  wreaths  with  the  passengers  inside  for  a  fortnight.  We 
had  winters  then,  sir — good  old  English  respectable  winters. 
We  had  players  then,  sir  —  Fawcett,  and  Munden,  demme! 
What’s  the  state  of  things  now?  Not  u  flake  all  last  winter; — 
buds  coming  out  already  ;  damn  ’em,  sir  !  I  wonder  they’re  not 

ashamed  of  themselves.  If  I  was  a  tree - but,  however,  that’s 

not  what  I  want  to  sa}'. 

“  I  don’t  know  what’s  the  reason  of  the  present  contemptible 
state  of  matters.  Perhaps  it’s  the  railways — I  shouldn’t  wonder. 
They’re  quick — quick,  I  admit.  But,  demme,  sir,  what’s  quick¬ 
ness?  I’ve  been  three  weeks  going  from  Leith  to  London  in  a 
smack,  and  devilish  jolly  we  were.  Plenty  to  eat — plenty  to 
drink — good  fellow's  to  talk  to,  and  pretty  women  to  flirt  with. 
Demme!  these  wTere  the  days.  I  was  a  tight  young  chap,  then, 
sir — with  a  good  leg,  and  a  bright  eye.  Now',  I’m  all  padded — I 
don’t  care  who  knows  it — and  I’ve  a  damned  pair  of  silver  spec¬ 
tacles.  It’s  all  owing  to  these  wretched  modern  ways,  sir 
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There  were  good-looking  chaps  in  the  old  days,  when  I  was 
young.  Hearty,  jolly,  roaring  dogs!  could  carry  their  two  bot¬ 
tles,  sir — good,  old-fashioned  bottles,  under  their  belts — but,  now, 
demme !  here’s  a  spindle-shanked  generation.  Look  at  myself. 
We’re  all  falling  off.  But  that’s  not  what  I  want  to  say. 

“  The  winter,  sir — we’ve  had  no  winter.  And  now  summer’s 
coming,  and,  demme!  we’ll  have  no  summer,  either.  It’s  ahum- 
bug,  sir — humbug!  There’s  no  nothing  now  a-days,  demme! 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“Hal™  Fogey.” 


COMPANION  ANECDOTES. 

We  see,  by  the  Presse,  that  the  Parisians  considered  their  stock¬ 
jobbers  to  have  paid  a  very  delicate  compliment  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  the  other  day.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  visited 
the  Bourse,  and  while  there,  Government  Stock  was  demanded 
on  all  sides,  and  went  up,  “  during  his  stay,”  one  per  cent. — drop¬ 
ping,  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  We  are  sorry  we  can  only 
parrallel  this  lip-worship  with  a  very  small  anecdote.  On  Tues¬ 
day  week,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  walking  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  unattended.  It  came  on  to  rain,  and  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  “  stood  up  ”  in  a  cigar  and  snuff  shop,  while  the  Prince  ran 
with  a  huntsman’s  activity  to  get  up  the  carriage.  An  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Windsor,  wishing  to  do  a  little  sycophancy,  entered  the 
shop,  and  pretending  not  to  see  his  sovereign,  demanded  a  cigar- 
“ What  kind?”  asked  the  shopkeeper.  “A  small  Queen,  to  be 
sure;  a  small  Queen  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world;  besides,  I  love 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  namesake;  she  is  up  there  at  the  Castle.” 
Iler  Majesty,  who  saw  through  the  snob’s  pretence,  took  no  no¬ 
tice,  and,  the  carriage  coming  up,  bowed  to  the  shopkeeper,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  shelter,  and  departed.  “  I  don’t  know, 
after  all,  that  I  want  to  smoke  this  morning,”  said  the  disap¬ 
pointed  snob,  and  went  away. 
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THE  BEGGING  IMPOSTOR’S  PETITION. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man 
Whose  bandaged  limbs  have  brought  him  to  your  door, 

Who  rolls  his  eyeballs  on  a  famous  plan 

Which  he  has  practised  for  a  month  or  more. 

This  studied  shake  paralysis  bespeaks  — 

This  shred  of  onion  makes  the  best  of  tears  ; 

And,  ’neath  the  whitening  plaster  on  my  cheeks. 

The  flush  of  last  night’s  lushing  disappears. 

Yon  house  erected  on  a  rising  ground, 

(A  serious  maiden  lady’s  snug  abode) 

I  visited,  and  there  with  deptli  profound, 

A  touch  of  first-rate  pantomime  I  showed. 

But,  ah!  how  merit  in  this  world  gets  stopp’d! 

Just  as  to  groan  and  shiver  I'd  begun — 

A  pamper’d  peeler  round  the  corner  popp’d. 

And  made  me  shoulder  up  my  crutch  and  run. 

Oh,  stand  a  trifle,  (just  one’s  throat  to  wet)— 

See  how  my  eye  with  tears  of  anguish  swims; 

But  make  it  something  decent,  or  you’ll  get 
Ahem ! — not  blessings  on  your  eyes  and  limbs. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 

Whose  bandaged  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door  ; 

Who  in  these  dreadful  times — try  all  he  can, 

Can  only  make  two  pounds  a  day— no  more! 
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TIIE  DUTIES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

It  seems  that  an  association  has  been  got  up,  to  set  on  foot  a 
popular  trip  to  Paris,  being  a  sort  of  return  visit  to  our  friends, 
the  National  Guards.  It  is  to  come  off  in  the  Easter  Week. 
Nothing  can  be  more  innocent  or  proper;  and  we  were  therefore 
considerably  staggered,  when  we  heard  that  Mr.  Baillie  Coch¬ 
rane  had,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  called  the  attention  of 
Government  to  the  affair,  as  though  the  getters  up  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  were  hatching  a  noxious  plot  against  the  State.  Mr. 
Cornwall  Lewis  sensibly  replied  that  he  did  not  see  what 
Government  had  to  do  with  a  private  scheme,  which  was  not  only 
harmless  but  laudable. 

We  expect  that  this  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  six  feet  of  as  absolute  gobmoucherie  as  exists  in  the  house,  will 
be  getting  up  shortly,  and  making  a  speech  somewhat  in  the  fol  • 
lowing  wise; — 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  to  circumstances  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  which  he  was  given  to  understand  had  lately 
occurred  in  this  metropolis.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  briefly 
these:  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  managing  clerk  in  the  city,  but  re* 
sident  at  Islington,  had  promised  Mrs.  Smith  that  he  would 
take  her  in  the  course  of  last  week  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  to 
see  Planches’s  last  burlesque.  Circumstances,  however,  had  pre¬ 
vented  Mr.  Smith  from  keeping  his  word,  and  a  change  soon 
began  to  be  apparent  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  demeanour  towards  her 
husband.  Indeed,  the  lady  had  actually  told  the  gentleman,  that 
she  had  set  her  heart  upon  going — that  she  would  not  be  treated 
so — that  Mr.  Smith  was  a  brute,  and  that  she  would  go  home  to 
her  poor  dear  mother,  whom  she  wished  she  had  never  quitted. 
Mr.  Smith  answered  rather  sharply  that  he  wished  she  never 
had— that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  could  not  perform  his 
promise,  having  been  kept  very  busy  until  late  at  night  all  the 
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week  at  the  office— ru<1  that,  if  she  chose  to  be  unreasonable,  he 
would  be  as  unreasonable  too.  The  dispute  waxed  warm.  In 
common  phrase,  one  word  brought  on  another,  and  the  end  of  it 
was,  that  Mrs.  Smith  went  into  hysterics,  and  Mr.  Smith  went 
out  to  smoke  a  cigar.  Now,  let  the  House  mark  the  sequel.  The 
very  next  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  seen  walking  down 
Regent  Street,  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms.  They  stopped 
at  a  bonnet  shop — entered  it,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes 
left,  followed  by  a  person  carrying  a  band- box.  That  evening 
they  were  seen  on  the  most  billing  and  coo  ing  terms,  in  the 
dress  circle  in  the  Lyceum.  lie  had  now  detailed  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances  in  question,  and  he  had  only  to  express  his 
hope  that  Government  had  seen  it  proper  to  adopt  speedy  steps. 
In  such  cases,  delay  was  most  dangerous.  He  had  to  ask,  what 
had  been  done? 

Nobody  made  any  reply;  and  the  House  not  being  able  to 
stand  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  longer,  adjourned. 


SILENCE  CONSIDERABLY  DEEPER  THAN 

DEATH. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  pin  which  is  so  often  hypothetically 
let  fall  to  test  the  silence  of  an  assembly.  But  a  still  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  proof  of  deep  attention  was  the  other  day  submitted  to  us. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  so  perfect  is  the  stillness  which 
sometimes  reigns  in  a  Quakers’  Meeting,  that  if  you  were  to  take 
an  Euclid  with  you,  and  obey  the  injunctions  frequently  made 
in  that  sportive  volume — to  drop  a  perpendicular  from  the 
apex  to  the  base  of  a  triangle,  you  would  distinctly  hear  the 
aforesaid  perpendicular  fall  We  intend  some  day  to  try. 
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RECIPROCITY  ALL  ON  ONE  SIDE. 

Man  is  an  imitative  being,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  not.  Our  readers  may  draw  any  conclusion  they  like.  In  the 
meantime,  we  want  to  know  why  all  the  advertisements  headed 
“  A  Tender  Conscience,”  “A  Soft  Roe,”  “Remorse,”  “Maudlin,” 
and  the  like,  (all  indicating  that  certain  well-meaning,  but  fool¬ 
ish  people,  have  been  remitting  to  the  Treasury  £5  notes  and 
other  forgotten  trifles,  which,  if  they  could  not  keep,  they  had 
better  send  to  the  poor-box),  are  all  on  one  side.  How  is  it 
that  so  much  scrupulousness  awakes  no  corresponding  sentiment 
in  the  bosom  of  Sir  Charles  Wood?  Why  is  he  never  troubled 
with  remorse?  and  why  dowTe  never  see  such  announcements  as 
these? — 

“  To  Widow  Machree.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  thank  this  poor  widow  to  call  upon  him,  and  by  receiving 
back  £3  2s.  9d.,  over-charge  for  window  taxes  in  1840,  enable 
him  to  sleep  quietly  in  his  bed.” 

“Sir  Charles  Wood,  tbeing  satisfied,  after  all,  that  Mr. 
Bumpus’s  little  carriage  was  under  duty,  will  be  happy  to  refund 
the  money,  with  interest,  if  Mr.  B.  will  send  an  address.” 

“  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  convinced  that 
Mr.  *  *  *  of  Stockwell,  who  paid  income  tax  on  £450,  the 
year  before  last,  was  unjustly  treated  on  appeal,  will  either  re¬ 
turn  that  gentleman  the  money,  or,  by  appointing  him  to  a  land¬ 
ing  waiter’s  place,  enable  him  to  make  a  better  return  for 
himself.” 

“To  Maria  and  Ellen,  (orphans).  Call  on  Sir  C.  W.,  and 
send  up  your  late  gallant  father’s  commission,  as  your  creden¬ 
tials.  Wrong  was  done  him,  and  Sir  C.  W.’s  mind  will  be  in  a 
state  more  easily  to  be  conceived  than  described,  until  repara¬ 
tion  is  made.  Do  not  fear  to  come,  Sir  C.  W.  is  remarkably 
quiet!” 
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“PnoiBE.  If  the  lady — who  owned  this  sweet  little  King 
Charles’s  spaniel,  and  whose  griefs  at  its  death  were  increased 
by  having  to  pay,  as  if  it  had  lived  six  months  longer, — will  send 
to  the  Treasury,  she  will  find  eleven  and  sixpence  done  up  for 
her  in  a  bit  of  silver  paper.  The  stupid  collector,  who  insisted 
that  her  Angola  cat  was  a  dog,  has  been  discharged;  and  in  the 
capacity  of  gardener  to  the  Zoological  Society,  is  learning  to 
know  dogs  from  cats,  besides  being  made  to  stay  out  when  it  is 
raining  both.  It  is  humbly  hoped  that  this  apology  and  atone¬ 
ment  will  be  accepted  by  the  lady.  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  done 
nothing  but  cry  since  he  heard  of  the  circumstance.” 


NEW  MUSIC. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  the  Duet  of  “Gallop  on 
Gaily  ”  at  the  Wednesday  Concerts,  the  following  companion 
pieces  will  shortly  be  published : — 

“  Trot  along  Cosily.” 

“  Hop  along  Instantly.” 

“  Cut  away  Quickly.” 

“  Scamper  on  Tidily.” 

“  Jim  along  Josiley.” 

“  Trip  along  Gingerly.” 

“  Canter  on  Comfortably.” 
and 

“  Proceed  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour  on  the  Great  Western, 
by  the  express  train  to  Exeter,  travelling  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  may  be  described  as  ‘  Bobbishly.’  ” 

TERRIFIC  PROBLEM. 

Given — a  speech  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Qceby— what  it  means. 
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PATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

The  Man  jn  the  Moon,  who  loves  children  (in  their  proper 
place,  i.  c.  out  of  the  room),  was  highly  delighted  the  other  day 
when  he  read  in  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  city  sewer  com¬ 
missioners,  that  a  Mr.  Dixon  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his 
“  13  or  14  ”  children  out  to  Smithfield,  for  the  sake  of  the  diver¬ 
sion  which  they  would  naturally  enjoy,  and  the  salubrious  air 
they  would  undoubtedly  breathe  amongst  the  filthy  pens,  knack¬ 
ers’  yards,  bone  boiling  establishments,  and  other  health-bestowing 
paraphernalia  of  that  happy  region,  which,  according  to  the 
commissioners  of  sewers,  Is  at  once  a  cattle-market  and  an  Eden. 
For  the  gratification  of  such  as  delight  in  the  innocent  gambols 
of  infancy  we  present  this  sketch  of 
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TIIE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

As  these  enactments  and  their  effects  are  comparatively  little 
understood,  the  Max  is  the  Moon  believes  he  will  be  doing  the 
state  some  service,  by  shortly  informing  the  sea-going  and  sea¬ 
faring  part  of  the  public,  what  they  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  after  the  laws  in  question  are  repealed. 

Passengers  by  the  steamers  from  Chelsea  will  be  enabled, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  to  embark  bundles  at  that  port,  and 
disembark  the  same  at  any  port  between  Battersea  and  London 
Bridge. 

Boats  taking  in  a  cargo  of  sporting  gents  and  guns  at  Hun- 
gerford,  may  discharge  them  at  the  Red  House,  and  embark  any 
amount  of  pigeons  for  the  return  voyage. 

Boats  starting  from  Hungerforu,  either  for  the  city  or  Chelsea, 
will  be  allowed  to  load  as  many  strings  of  onions,  purchased  in 
the  market,  as  passengers  may  choose  to  bring  aboard — even 
although  6uch  strings  of  onions  may  not  be  the  produce  of 
lluugcrford,  but  of  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Hammersmith,  and 
conveyed  to  the  market  by  the  overland  route. 

No  passenger  shipping  his  wife  at  any  of  the  piers  between 
London  Bridge  and  Battersea  Bridge,  will  have  to  pay  any 
duty  upon  her — or  upon  any  other  article  he  may  possess — at 
any  of  the  piers  where  he  may  disembark  his  baggage. 

A  passenger  proceeding  westward,  and  embarking  a  haunch  of 
venison— the  same  not  being  roasted — or  a  salmon  done  up  in  a 
straw  truss — the  same  not  being  boiled — will  not  hare  to  pay 
any  duty,  differential  or  otherwise — inasmuch  as  the  articles  are 
uncooked;  and  it  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  country,  freely  to  admit  into  all  its  ports  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  tlioir  raw'  state. 

The  coasting  trade  from  Westminster  Bridge  upwards  will  be 
thrown  open  to  wherries  of  all  nations,  including  the  Bosgessman, 
the  Ogibbeway  —  the  Crim  Tartarian,  and  the  Cochin  Chi¬ 
nese  flags. 
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The  fisheries  along  the  celebrated  banks  of  Lambeth,  Batter¬ 
sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fleet  Ditch,  will  likeways  be  de¬ 
clared  open  to  all  the  world;  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  in  the 
state  of  our  laws  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  any  nation  catching 
as  many  sturgeons,  sharks,  whales,  and  sea-serpents  as  they 
can— on  any  of  the  above  stations. 


GROSS  IMPOSITION. 

A  gentleman  announces  that  he  has  discovered  an  in¬ 
fallible  mode  of  restoring  old  pictures.  We  accordingly 
ingly  wrote  him,  asking  him  to  restore  a  splendid  painting  by 
one  of  the  old  masters — supposed  to  be  executed  about  1839— 
which  we  had  pledged,  and  the  duplicate  of  which  we  had  un¬ 
fortunately  sold  for  1$.  6c L  Judge  of  our  horror  when  we  were 
politely  informed  in  reply,  by  the  ingenious  gentleman  whom  we 
had  addressed — that  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  not  under¬ 
take  to  restore  our  painting.  We  intend  to  have  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise. 


THE  STOCK  MARKET. 

We  find  from  the  papers  of  yesterday  that  “  Stocks  are  very 
firm  to-day.”  This  announcement  must  surely  refer  particularly 
to  policemen’s  stocks,  which,  being  made  of  iron  covered  with 
leather,  may  properly  be  called  firm.  Moreover,  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Joinville  tie,  which  enables  the  wearer  to  bend  his 
head,  if  necessary,  the  sturdy  police  force  may  be  said  to  enjoy 
almost  a  monopoly  in  the  stock  market. 

The  Morning  Post  appeared  the  other  day  with  seven  Leaders. 
Does  the  Post  think  that  it  will  be  read  for  its  much— original— 
waiting? 
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TOO  MANY  COOKS  SPOIL  THE  BROTH. 


The  above  cartoon  (which  was  to  be  coined  in  fresco  for  the 
House  of  lords,  until  we  put  one  decided  negative  upon  the  pro- 
nositionl  represents  the' following  state  of  matters: 

1  The  gentLnan  is  hurrying  to  the  Railway-staUon  m  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  can  possibly  be  in  tunc  for  the  tram, 
and— his  own  watch  being  pled— wc  mean  having  run  down— he 
is  thereby  necessitated  to  stop  at  a  watchmaker’s  emporium  to 
be  nut  up  to  the  time  of  day.  To  his  extreme  horror  finds  every 
v  atch,  every  clock,  and  every  chronometer  pointing  out  a  ditler- 
ent  hour  ;  so  that  all  the  information  lie  can  get  is,  that  the  time 
is  something  between  12  o’clock  to-day  and  12  o’clock  to-morrow. 
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LITERARY  ON  DITS. 

Tiie  subscriber  to  the  Literary  Gazette  continues  to  express  him¬ 
self  pleased  with  the  contents  and  general  style  of  that  paper. 

The  reported  incorporation  of  the  Quarterly  Review  with  the 
Family  Herald  turns  out  to  be  premature.  Mr.  Murray  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  principles  advocated  with  respect  to  the  etiquette 
of  love-making,  in  the  “  answers  to  correspondents’  ”  department 
of  the  latter  journal.  Mr.  Lockhart  still  continues  editor  of 
the  Quarterly.  lie  is  bringing  out  new  editions  of  the  “  Little 
Warbler,”  and  “  Napoleon’s  Imperial  Dream  Book.” 

It  is  whispered  that  the  true  reason  of  the  late  important  step 
taken  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  was  the  interference 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  did  not  approve  of  his  writing  in 
a  Sunday  Sporting  Paper,  under  the  signature  of  Joe  Muggins’ 
Dog.  We  have  our  own  reasons,  however,  for  discrediting  the 
story. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Macgregor,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has 
been  offered  a  handsome  engagement  on  the  Daily  News,  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  original  sparkling  Feuilleton  on  the  statistics  of  the 
coal  trade,  and  the  philosophy  of  gluts  of  calico,  by  way  of 
lightening  and  relieving  the  general  dullness  of  the  paper. 
Should  the  negociation  prove  successful,  the  readers  of  the  News 
will  no  doubt  be  much  gratified,  although  Mr.  Dilke  protests 
against  the  introduction  into  his  paper  of  light  literature  in  any 
shape. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  many  of  our  readers,  to 
know  that  no  new  work  is  advertised  at  present,  either  by  Mr. 
Howitt,  Moses’  Poet,  Carlyle,  Mr.  Sloman,  the  English  Im¬ 
provisator,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  or  Mr.  W.  B.  Jerrold. 


Why  is  a  large  kingdom  like  a  brown  study? 
Because  it’s  a  roomy-nation. 
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THE  COMIC  MAGISTRATE. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Abbot  Beckett  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
Police  Magistrates  of  Greenwich,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jeremy.  Upon  seeing  the  announcement  in  the  Times,  the  Man- 
in  the  Moon  at  once  wrote  ofF  to  his  prophet  for  a  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  which  would  signalize  the  maiden  sitting  of  ilu* 
Comic  Magistrate.  The  return  of  post  brought  the  following 
statement.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  prophecy  is  flung  into 
the  form  of  a  report : — 

GREENWICH  POLICE  COURT. 

Mr.  Gilbert  &  Beckett  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  to¬ 
day  for  the  first  time.  The  worthy  magistrate  shortly  addressed 
the  court  upon  the  occasion.  It  was  his  first  appearance  as  a 
beak  (laughter),  but  he  hoped  that  his  conduct  on  the  bench 
would  be  a  beak-on  for  other  magistrates  to  steer  by  (laughter), 
in  which  case  they  ought  to  drink  his  health  in  a  beak-er  (loud 
laughter.)  He  hoped  that  due  order  -  in  fact,  he  might  say  not 
only  dew — but  that  a  perfect  rain  of  order,  would  be  kept  up  in 
that  court  (hear).  As  it  was  a  square  room,  by-the-bye,  it  could 
not  be  called  a  court  circular  (shouts  of  laughter.)  lie  hoped  to 
be  able  to  keep  them  generally  on  the  grin — or  what  was  the 
use  of  his  being  a  Grin-nidge  Magistrate?  (convulsive  laughter). 
Ilis  predecessor,  Mr.  Jeremy,  had,  as  his  name  implied,  pursued 
a  somewhat  lax  discipline,  or  how  would  he  have  been  called 
Mr.  .Teer-ye-me?  (oh!  oh!) — an  appellation  which  showed  that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the  court  to  jeer  at  him. 
Now,  as  he  (Mr.  a  Beckett)  was  to  be  a  sitting  magistrate,  he 
could  not  stand  anything  of  the  kind  (laughter).  He  hoped 
that  he  might  be  the  means  of  preserving  public  order  and 
morality, — that  the  prisoners  whom  he  might  sentence  would 
quit  the  dock,  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf — in  fact,  a 
dock  leaf  (laughter) — that  those  whom  he  might  fine,  would 
think  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  arrested  in  their  wickedness— and 
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that  it  would  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  a  man  were  to  re¬ 
form,  he  who  had  been  driven  in  the  van  to  prison,  might  yet 
live  to  lead  the  van  of  Progress  (cheers). 

John  Smith  was  charged  with  being  drunk  and  incapable. 

The  prisoner  admitted  the  charge.  He  said  he  had  been 
dining  out,  and  had  had  a  drop  in  his  eye. 

•The  Worthy  Magistrate  said,  that  the  order  to  “Charge 
your  glasses  ”  at  night,  frequently  resulted  in  the  guests,  instead 
of  the  glasses,  being  charged  in  the  morning  (laughter)  !  The 
prisoner  might  have  been  dining  out,  but  he  had  evidently  been 
drinking  in— a  great  deal  more  than  was  good  for  him.  As  to 
his  having  a  drop  in  his  eye— it  was  not  that,  but  the  drops  he 
had  had  in  his  mouth,  which  did  the  damage. 

Fined  5s.,  and  discharged. 

James  Brown  was  charged  with  stealing  a  silver  spoon  from 
the  “  Red  Lion  ”  tavern.  The  prisoner,  it  appeared,  had  dined 
at  the  “  Red  Lion,”  and  was  observed  by  the  waiter,  coolly  put¬ 
ting  the  article  into  his  pocket.  He  was  given  into  custody,  and 
the  spoon  found  on  him. 

John  Robinson,  the  waiter,  proved  these  facts. 

The  Prisoner  said  that  he  would  reserve  his  defence. 

Mr.  a,  Beckett  feared  that  he  was  not  an  adept  in  the  noble 
art  of  self-defence.  Why  the  spoon  had  been  forked  out  of  his 
pocket  (a  laugh) ! 

The  Prisoner  said  that  if  it  was  in  his  pocket,  he  had  put  the 
article  there  by  an  involuntary  movement. 

Mr.  u  Beckett.  Yes,  of  course,  quite  spoon-taneous  (loud 
laughter,  in  which  the  worthy  prisoner  heartily  joined).  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  spoon  was  a  dessert  one — and  he  hoped  that  the 
prisoner  would  soon  get  his  desert  in  another  way,  and  another 
place  (laughter). 

Fully  committed. 
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PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

We  observe,  from  a  paragraph  in  a  country  paper,  that  the 
police  of  some  town  in  the  North  of  England  have  instructions, 
not  only  to  apprehend  people  who  have  committed  crimes,  but  to 
induce  people,  if  possible,  to  refrain  from  committing  them.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  w*e  understand  that  the  chief  constable 
of  the  place  in  question  lately  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  party 
to  the  most  distinguished  burglars,  pick-pockets,  and  area- 
sneaks  in  the  locality.  The.  cloth  having  been  removed,  the 
worthy  host  gave  “Honesty  the  best  policy!’*  with  three  times 
three, — introducing  the  sentiment  with  some  apposite  remarks 
upon  the  folly  of  thieving,  and  some  excellent  observations  on  the 
absurdity,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain  degree,  immorality  of  pick¬ 
ing  locks,  and  writing  other  people’s  names  on  cheques.  The 
speech  was  loudly  applauded,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  beautiful 
madrigal,  “  When  Phoebus  from  Aurora  stole,”  was — like  the 
relations  of  many  of  the  company — capitally  executed.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  speeches  upon  the  sentiment  were  then  delivered. 
Many  gentlemen  were  visibly  affected,  and  spoke  in  moving 
terms  of  their  innocent  and  happy  childhoods.  The  party  broke 
up  about  midnight,  highly  gratified  with  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  carrying  the  spoons  with  them  as  souvenirs  of  the 
hospitality  of  their  worthy  entertainer. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  a  slight  accident,  which  some¬ 
what  detracted  from  the  general  effect  of  these  pleasing  festivi¬ 
ties.  A  respectable  tradesman  (a  burglar),  one  of  the  guests, 
being  slightly  inebriated,  fell  down  stairs.  He  >vas  picked  up 
on  the  door-mat  bleeding  profusely — the  result  it  appears  of  his 
having,  in  a  moment  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  deposited  in  his  tail 
pocket  a  silver  fork,  the  prongs  of  which,  in  the  poor  man’s  fall, 
injured  him  severely. 

The  worthy  host  was,  as  may  be  conceived,  much  annoyed  by 
the  accident.  Ilis  guest  is  still  quite  a  prisoner  to  the  (station) 
house,  in  consequence  of  his  imprudence. 
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LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  proceedings  de  lunatico  inquirendo  relative  to  our  insane 
artist  will  be  found  in  another  page.  After  the  court  adjourned 
the  following  was  picked  up  near  where  the  unhappy  man  stood. 


A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 
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TIIE  COVENT  GARDEN  OPERA. 

• 

The  admirers  of  the  lyrical  drama  in  its  integrity,  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  lyrical  drama  performed  by  one  artist  and  a 
handful  of  puppets— are  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  opening  of  Covent 
Garden.  The  programme  promises  a  brilliant  season.  The  new 
opera,  towards  which  are  directed  the  eyes  of  musical  Europe, 
with  an  intensity  of  feverish  expectation,  which  is  probably 
quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  lyric  art — the  long-pro¬ 
mised  Prophcte  will  be  the  grand  event  of  the  campaign.  Mayer- 
beer  himself  will  direct  its  production,  and  English  amateurs 
will  be  gratified  by  the  presence  in  our  great  musical  establish¬ 
ment,  of  the  greatest  dramatic  musician,  living  or  dead.  We 
trust  that  Mayerbeer,  during  his  stay,  will  witness  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  as  the  opera  was  got  up  by  Mr.  Costa.  The  music  of 
that  stupendous  lyric  tragedy  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  we 
long  for  the  time  when  we  shall  again  listen  to  the  warlike 
“  Fifif-Paff,”  to  the  beautifully  recurring  chorale— to  the  quaint 
“  Song  of  the  Night  Watch  ” — and  to  the  awful  “  Blessing  of  the 
Daggers.”  The  opening  opera  will  be  Auber’s  ever  fresh  “  Ma- 
saniello,”  got  up  as  Costa  can  get  up  operas,  with  the  resources 
which  he  has  at  hand  at  Covent  Garden.  And  herein  is  mani¬ 
fest  one  of  the  excellent  feature*  of  Mr.  Delafield’s  management. 
All  pood  operas,  French,  German,  or  Italian,  have  their  entree 
upon  the  boards.  The  subscribers  are  not  confined  to  a  dismal 
round  of  the  weakest  works,  of  the  weakest  Italian  school. 
Then  we  are  promised  the  sparkling  matrimonio  sepreto ,  the  splen¬ 
didly  picturesque  Robert ,  and  the  unearthly  strains  of  the  Freys - 
rhutz  ;  this  last  opera  played,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  performed 
in  England.  Great  then  as  were  the  glories  of  last  season,  they 
promise  to  be  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  season  to  come.  We  wait 
in  eager  anticipation  for  the  first  crash  of  Costa’s  baud. 
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TRAGEDY  AND  TOOTHACHE. 
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HE  Man  in  the  Moon  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  “  heavy  ”  ladies 
of  the  dramatic  profession,  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively.  lie  is  anxious 
for  some  information  with  which  some 
of  them  will,  perhaps,  be  kind  enough 
to  furnish  him. 

The  subject  upon  which  he  requires 
enlightenment  is  this — in  the  course 
of  a  tolerably  long  acquaintance  with 
them  (the  heavy  ladies  aforesaid),  he 
has  noticed  that  in  the  discharge  of 
their  professional  avocations  they 
seem  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  their 
author  and  their  audience  to  swathe  their  chins  in  a  remarkable 
linen  bandage,  the  purpose  of  which  is  utterly  unknown.  No 
matter  whether  the  character  they  are  personating  happens  to 
be  a  Roman  matron,  a  British  Queen,  a  German  peasant,  or  a 
Florentine  Countess,  the  same  unbecoming  and  mysterious  en¬ 
velope  is  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Now  the  Man  in  the  Moon  wants  to  know  what  it  is  about. 
The  matter  has  claimed  his  most  earnest  attention  for  some 
time  past,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  elucidate  it.  He  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  him,  make  out  why  the  idea  of  queenly  dignity 
should  always  be  associated  with  that  of  a  bread  and  water  poul¬ 
tice.  The  immediate  connection  between  tragedy  and  the  face 
ache  is  by  no  means  apparent  to  him.  Nor  can  he  call  to  mind 
any  allusions  in  the  text  of  Shakspeare  to  the  circumstance  of 
Lady  Macbeth  being  afflicted  with  the  mumps,  or  of  Vulumna 
suffering  from  tic-doloreux. 

What  then  is  he  to  understand?  Can  it  be  that  the  study  of 
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a  ponderous  part  invariably  brings  on  toothache?  Or  is  it  im¬ 
possible  for  a  lady’s  mind  to  be  thoroughly  wrapt  up  in  her 
author’s  meaning  without  her  jaws  being  first  wrapt  up  in  linen? 
Or  again,  is  it  that  the  “line”  of  characters  offers  such  tempta¬ 
tions  for  ranting  that  its  professors  are  obliged  to  put  on  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  muzzle  to  restrain  themselves  from  going  too  far? 

Whatever  it  may  be,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  would  strongly 
advise  some  of  the  highly  respectable  sisterhood  which  he  is  now 
addressing,  to  let  him  know  at  once.  As,  if  ho  does  not  soon 
have  the  matter  cleared  up,  he  intends  treating  it  as  an  absurd 
and  unmeaning  superstition,  and  putting  it  down  at  once.  This 
lie  can  easily  do,  by  agitating  the  matter  (by  means  of  haranguing 
and  placards)  in  the  galleries — where  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  its 
being  taken  up  warmly.  A  few  well-directed  remarks,  such  as, 
“  Now  then,  poultice!” — “ Hooroar,  toothache!” — or,  “Twig  the 
old  ’un  with  her  chops  tied  up!”  playfully  addressed  to  a  Queen 
Katherine,  or  a  Lady  Capulet,  could  not  fail  to  effect  a  salutary 
reform. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 

“  First  April,  1848. — Sent  for  to  see  Mr.  John  Smith.  Was  de¬ 
tained  some  time  by  two  or  three  people  calling  in  and  gossipping 
—so  when  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Smith’s,  was  told  that  he  had  died  an 
hour  ago.” 


INGENIOUS  REMEDY. 

A  friend  of  ours  who  is  much  troubled  with  corns,  has  a  pair 
of  boots  so  much  too  tight  for  him,  that  the  only  method  of  en¬ 
during  them  is,  he  say,  sto  wear  very  loose  goloshes  over  them. 
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THE  THEATRES. 

HE  month  lias  not  been  fruitful 
of  dramatic  novelty.  The  run 
of  the  Christmas  Pieces  is  not 
yet  over.  The  Christmas  Pan¬ 
tomime  is  being  yet  played  at 
the  Princess’s —  the  Christmas 
burlesques  at  the  Haymarket 
and  Lyceum. 

The  pieces  de  Resistance  at  the 

“  Little  Theatre continue  to 
be  the  Windsor  Revivals.  They 
have  done  yeoman’s  service  to 
Mr.  Webster’s  treasury,  while 

the  Court  Season  has  without  doubt  given  a  lift  to  theatricals 
in  general.  The  “  Housekeeper”  is,  we  hear,  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  on  the  whole,  deservedly  so.  We  shall  be  at  press  by 
the  time  the  performance  of  “Othello”  takes  place.  The  cast, 
including  the  Keans,  Wallaek,  Wigan,  and  Miss  Addison,  will 
make  the  occasion  an  interesting  one.  “All  in  the  Wrong”  is 
in  preparation. 

The  Messrs.  Brough’s  burlesque  of  Camaralzaman,  which  still 
retains  its  popularity,  has  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Her 
Majesty. 

The  Lyceum  has  produced  but  one  novelty — a  neat  little  one 
act  piece,  quaintly  christened,  “  Shave  you  directly,”  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  machinery  of  the  little  drama  works  up  to 
one  situation,  in  a  Barber’s  shop,  of  high  comic  power.  The 
piece  is  written  with  the  usual  elegant  point  and  drawing-room 
wit  which  distinguish  Mr.  Brooks’  pieces.  Mr.  Charles  Mat¬ 
thews  will,  no  doubt,  keep  his  barber’s  shop  open  for  a  long  time 
in  Wellington-street. 
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The  Adelphi  has  fallen  back  upon  the  “  Green  Bushes”  and 
“Harvest  Home.”  A  new  drama  is  sadly  wanted  here;  and  in 
procuring  one,  we  wish  the  authorities  of  the  theatre  would  at¬ 
tend  to  literary  merit  in  the  selection  of  dramas  more  than  they 
generally  do.  Most  of  the  Adelphi  plays  are  of  that  class  which 
leave  them  open  to  the  faint  style  of  praise,  involved  in  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “good  enough  in  their  way.”  They  are  generally  dra¬ 
matic  in  construction — or,  at  least,  partially  so.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  capitally  got  up,  and  usually  well  played;  but  there  is  too 
often  a  prosaic,  common-place  baldness  about  the  style  of  the 
dialogue — a  clumsy  “  woodenness  ”  of  phrase,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression — which  stamps  many,  in  other  respects,  capital  pieces, 
with  the  mark  ofthcpla}Twright,  rather  than  that  of  the  dramatist. 
By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  “  The  Willow  Copse?”  Messrs. 
Bourricault  and  Charles  Kenney  were  to  adopt  the  drama  from 
Soulies’  original,  and  their  collaboration  is  a  sure  guarantee  for 
the  literary  merits  of  a  piece. 

The  Olympic  rubs  on  with  one  and  two  act  pieces— some  of 
them  good — others  indifferent.  Mr.  B.  Barnett’s  “  Mons. 
Jacques  ”  is  clever  but  amateurish — deficient  in  artistic  breadth 
and  finish.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Mr.  Barnett  is  an 
acquisition  to  our  boards.  We  Hear  that  Mr.  Leigh  Murray 
leaves  this  lioure.  He  ought  to  go  to  the  Haymarket.  Ife  is 
the  only  promising  Juan  Premier  upon  the  stage,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  who  act  at  once  like  artists  and  gentlemen. 


THE  MAN  MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Ix  was  long  a  mooted  point,  what  species  of  money  this  man  was 
made  of.  It  was  suggested  that  it  must  be  base  mon.'y,  false 
money,  and  a  variety  of  disreputable  monies.  We  understand, 
however,  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  mas  is  made  of  AcaJ-MO>Br. 
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HE  BATTLES  OF 
THE  RAILWAYS. 

Our  Railway  Companies  are 
improving.  In  tlie  dull  days 
of  yore,  when  two  individuals 
or  corporations  quarrelled, 
they  usually  fought  it  out  in  a 
court  of  law.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  got  far  beyond  such  slow 
proceedings  now — the  fashion¬ 
able  mode  for  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  to  adjust  their  differ¬ 
ences  being  by  ingenious 
schemes  for  breaking  the  necks 
J  of  each  others  passengers.  One 

Northern  Company,  it  seems,  lately  rented  the  line  of  another. 
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paying  a  certain  toll  for  every  passenger  they  carried  over  it. 
The  line-lords,  as  we  may  call  them,  wished  themselves  to  count 
the  passengers;  the  tenants  said  that  the  account  which  they 
gave  in  of  the  number  of  their  fares  might  be  perfectly  relied  on. 
The  former  company  then  fell  upon  a  most  ingenious  expedient 
for  causing  the  trains  of  the  latter  to  stop  on  their  line.  Just  as 
a  train  was  expected  they  flung  a  huge  log  of  wood  across  the 
railway,  detracting,  however,  from  the  dignity  of  their  position 
by  weakly  signalling  the  advancing  train  to  stop.  The  driver 
took  the  hint,  and  thus  through  a  momentary  qualm,  a  splendid 
collision,  and  the  smashing  of  some  score  travellers  were  un¬ 
happily  averted.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  hint  given,  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  railways  have  ample  means  for  insur¬ 
ing  mutual  annoyance  and  destruction,  and  we  do  not  despair  of 
reading,  one  of  these  days,  a  summary  of  the  events  of  a  railway 
year,  somewhat  in  the  following  style:  — 

“The  dispute  between  the  Great  Western  and  the  North  Wes¬ 
tern,  was  meanwhile  becoming  more  serious;  on  the  1st  of  April 
a  party  of  North  Western  navvies,  and  stokers,  headed  by  a  sub¬ 
contractor,  made  a  (lash  across  the  country  from  the  Harrow 


Station  on  the  one  line  to  the  Willesden  Station  on  the  other; 
and  having  surrounded  the  station  master’s  office  summoned  him 
to  surrender.  Undismayed  kby  the  numbers  with  which  he 
found  himself  confronted,  the  gallant  fellow  ordered  his  police¬ 
man  to  take  the  whole  of  the  assailants  Into  custody  direct!^. 
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The  policeman,  however,  contented  himself  with  informing  his 
adversaries  that  they  were  to  consider  themselves  in  custody 


and  then  in  a  dastardly  manner  ran  off  and  hid  himself  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tunnel.  Undaunted  by  this  desertion,  the  station  master 
uttered  a  short  hut  inspiring  address  to  the  two  porters,  and  the 
three,  providing  themselves  with  wheelbarrows,  made  a  desperate 
a  d  most  gallant  charge  upon  their  swarming  foes.  But  no 


courage  could  avail  against  so  superior  a  force.  In  five  minutes 
the  heroic  defenders  of  the  station  were  in  custody,  and  the  pas¬ 


sengers  of  the  up  express  train  were  horrified  at  seeing  the 
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station  in  flames,  and  its  unhappy  defenders  hanged  from  the 
signal  post. 

But  the  affront  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unavenged.  A 
chosen  hotly  of  navvies,  under  the  guidance  of  a  director  of  great 
experience  in  railway  warfare,  suddenly  made  their  appearance 
near  Tring;  and  having  routed  the  defenders  of  that  station,  and 
hanged  them  on  the  wires  of  the  telegraph,  proceeded  with  great 
expedition  to  dig  a  tremendous  pit  in  the  direct  line  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  The  work  was  begun  early  In  the  evening,  and  it  had 
hardly  been  completed  when  the  lights  of  the  down  mail  train 
were  seen  approaching.  The  Great  Western  men  withdrew  to 
a  safe  distance,  and  in  a  moment,  amid  their  enthusiastic  cheers, 
the  engine  and  carriages  tipped  over  and  went  headlong  into  the 
hole. 


The  navvies  immediately  set  to  work  and  covered  carriages, 
passengers,  and  all,  with  earth  after  which  they  laid  the  rails  in 
their  proper  jv>sition,  so  that  it  was  not  until  some  weeks  had 
elapsed  that  the  authorities  discovered  the  precise  spot  where  the 
catastrophe  had  happened. 

For  some  time  after  this  signal  success  of  the  Grsat  Western, 
no  encounter  of  great  importance  took  place,  the  contending 
parties  contenting  themselves  with  mutual  petty  annoyances. 
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such  as  undermining  embankments,  rolling  huge  rocks  down 


deep  cuttings,  at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  a  train,  and  occa  - 
sionally,  firing  at  each  other  with  brass  18  pounders  mounted 


upon  pilot  engines  at  the  point  where  the  little  Kensington  Rail¬ 
way  intersects  the  great  lines. 

At  length  rumours  got  abroad  that  a  grand  coup  was  medl- 
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tated  by  the  North  Western;  although*  as  to  its  particular 
nature,  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  idea.  1  he  plot,  however, 
which  had  been  so  long  hatching  was,  at  length,  put  into  fearful 
execution. 

On  the  1st  of  July  all  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western  re¬ 
ceived  private  intimation  of  a  secret  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Didcote  Station.  By  one  o’clock  on  the  appointed  day,  the 
whole  body  had  arrived,  and  were  anxiously  expecting  the 
chairman,  when  a  loud  shout  from  w  ithout  first  apprised  them 
that  they  had  fallen  into  the  trap  so  artfully  laid  for  them,  and 
the  next  moment  they  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
army  of  North  Westerns  who  had  been  lying  concealed  around 
the  station.  The  unhappy  captives  were  not  long  left  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  fate  reserved  for  them.  There  were  twenty  directors 
present,  and  twenty  engines  with  the  steam  up  were  provided. 
To  the  buffers  of  each  engine  a  director  was  attached.  Ten  of 
the  locomotives  were  tnen  drawn  up  in  a  row  about  fifty  yards 
from  each  other,  with  their  heads  down  the  line,  and  ten  more 
arranged  in  a  similar  way,  with  their  heads  up;  the  parties  ot 
engines  being  in  fact  vis-a-vis  to  each  other.  During  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  marshalling  of  the  locomotives  the  screams  of  the 
unhappy  directors  ■were  appalling,  but  they  were  sternly  bade  to 
hold  tlieir  tongues,  and  remember  the  catastrophe  of  'I'ring.  At 
length  all  was  in  readiness,  and  the  fatal  signal  was  given.  The 
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engines  dashed  together  with  a  roar  as  of  the  discharge  of  a  park 
of  artillery,  and  in  a  moment  nothing  but  a  vast  heap  of  splin¬ 
tered  wood,  riven  iron,  and  smashed  directors  was  left  to  tell  the 
terrible  tale. 

Peace  was  at  length  concluded  between  the  companies,  but  not 
until  54  stations  had  been  burnt,  19  cuttings  blocked  up,  5  tun¬ 
nels  filled  in,  11  embankments  undermined,  2  termini  burnt,  127 
directors,  563  station  clerks,  and  294,672  rank  and  file  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  stokers,  &c.,  killed  and  wounded. 

IMPROVING  ON  AN  AUTHOR. 

Macaulay  has  been  pirated  by  our  enterprising  friends  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic. — Of  course  this  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected;  the  transatlantic  literary  Jack  Shepherds  labour  busily 
in  their  vocation.  We  have  only  one  thing  to  complain  of.  Not 
content  with  simply  stealing — they  spoil  what  they  steal.  An 
American  edition  of  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  has  actually 
been  published,  Avitli  the  spelling  altered  so  as  to  square  with  the 
standard  of  some  American  Philologist— Barnum,  or  Juba,  or 
somebody  of  the  kind,  who  has  written  a  dictionary  to  shew  the 
proper  and  correct  orthography  of  the  English  language.  The 
next  step  will  probably  be  to  translate  the  history  into  the  pure 
American  style.  Cromwell  will  be  made  to  “  guess  and  calculate 
Charles  the  Second  will  be  forced  to  state  that  Nell  Gwynn,  or  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  Barbara  Palmer,  were  “  lviglar 
chicken  fixings.”  The  precipitate  flight  of  James  II.,  will  be 
compared  to  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Far  West,  “  sliding 
down  a  rainbow  as  slick  as  greased  lightning.”  We  shall  fully  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  it  st  ated  that  t  he  Duke  of  Monmouth,  on  his  capture  by 
the  Royalist  forces,  looked  “kinder  sheared  like;”  and  we  may 
even  hope  to  read,  that  such  was  the  prowess,  as  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman  of  William  III., that  he  could  grin  coons  off  trees,  whip 
his  weight  of  wild  cats,  and  eat  an  alligator. 

Alas  !  for  the  Well  of  English  Undefiled.  The  Americans 
evidently  intend  to  let  that  well  alone. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

The  report  was  lately  noised  abroad  that  Miss  .Jenny  Lind, 
having  found  out  that  she  was  by  far  too  virtuous  a  personage 
to  act  on  a  profane  stage,  and  sing  profane  operas,  would  in 
future  only  appear  before  the  public  as  a  concert  singer.  Now 
Miss  Lind  may  deem  herself — as  Mrs.  Kenwigg’s  deemed  the 
little  Kenwiggses,  far  too  good  and  too  beautiful  for  this  world — 
but  she  ought  to  carry  out  the  notion  consistently.  If  she 
thinks  it  wrong  to  tread  the  stage— so  be  it.  Let  her  give  it  up, 
and  migrate  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  Exeter  Hall  and  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms.  Rut  at  present  she  appears  to  be  cn- 
engaged  in  an  ingenious  attempt  to  serve  both  God  and  Mam¬ 
mon.  Mr.  Lumley’s  advertisements  tell  us  that  “  a  series  of  Six 
Concerts  will  be  given  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  comprising 
the  following  operas: — The  Flauto  Magico,  of  Mozart;  Oberon, 
Dcr  Freyschutz,  and  Euryanthe,  of  Weber;  La  Vestale  and  Fer- 
dinando  Cortez,  of  Spontini;  and  Fidelio,  of  Beethoven;  which 
will  be  sung  by  Maddle.  Lind,  and  the  principal  artistes  of  the 
establishment,  accompanied  by  a  full  orchestra  and  chorus.” 

Now  how  is  this  to  be  understood?  The  concerts  arc  to  com¬ 
prise  operas.  In  these  operas  Jenny  Lind  is  to  sing,  supported  by 
the  puppets  whom  Lumlcy  facetiously  calls  artistes,  and  the 
street  band  aflair,  which  he  denominates  a  full  orchestra.  Now 
what  on  earth  is  this  but  getting  up  operatic,  under  the  pretence 
of  its  being  concert  music?  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Miss 
Lind  has  an  accommodating  conscience.  She  does  not  like  to 
sin,  but  she  likes  to  be  paid  for  sinning;  and  so  she  hits  upon  an 
ingenious  middle  course  by  which  6he  hopes  to  escape  from  the 
iniquity  itself— while  she  pockets  its  wages. 

Altogether  we  think  Miss  Lind’s  conduct  in  the  matter  in 
question,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  tolerably 
wide  spread  opinion,  that  her  wonderful  pretensions  to  all  the 
virtues — so  loudly  trumpetted  in  the  streets  before  her— are 
nothing  but  artful  dodges,  intended  to  get  up  a  reputation  for 
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their  owner  as  a  sort  of  operatic  saint — a  reputation  which  some¬ 
times  “  draws,”  when  musical  abilities  become  stale.  If  Jenny 
Lind  sincerely  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  continue  upon  the  stage, 
we  might  not  think  much  of  her  judgment;  but  in  her  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  boards  we  should  appreciate  and  honour  her 
motives.  But  when  we  see  her  trying  to  balance  and  trim — really 
doing  that  which  she  refuses  to  do  nominally — getting  Up  all 
manner  of  miserable  subterfuges  and  quibbles,  to  enable  her  to 
sing  in  something  which  is  really  and  truly — though  perhaps  not 
technically — opera — then  we  do  think,  in  our  capacity  of  casti- 
gators  of  humbug  wherever  it  shews  itself,  that  we  are  bound  to 
point  out  Miss  Lind’s  pretensions,  and  compare  them  with  her 
performances. 


CALIGRAPHIC  JOKE. 


A  FLOURISH  OF  TRUMPETS. 
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The  following  gratifying  testimonial  has  been  dispatched  to  the 
French  President  and  his  Government : — 

“  Monsieur  Le  President, — We,  the  undersigned  British 
Dramatic  Authors,  having  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Paris 
Police  lately  turned  an  audience  out  of  a  Paris  Theatre,  for 
hissing  a  new  piece — beg  to  ofFw  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  and 
congratulations  in  respect  of  the  policy  which,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  you  thought  it  right  to  adopt. 

“  Sir,  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  Government  of  England  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  similar  energetic  measures;  but,  alas! 
they  are  in  this  respect  lax  in  the  extreme.  Many  of  our  pieces, 
sir,  have  been  cruelly  hissed,  without  the  interference  of  a  single 
policeman;  and  we  feel  confident  that  were  we  to  apply  to  the 
Home  Secretary  for  a  strong  party  of  the  A.  or  the  F.  division, 
to  repress  those  disgusting  exhibitions  which  generally  greet  our 
high  art  dramas,  we  should  meet  with  little  or  no  encouragement 
at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  Downing  Street. 

“  We  again  beg  to  lay  at  your  feet  that  tribute  of  our  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect,  which  is  so  justly  due  to  one  who  has  proved 
himself  so  staunch  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  Legitimate 
Drama. 


(Signed) 


“Westland  Marston. 
“Orion  Horne. 

“  T.  Skarl. 


“  George  Bolton.” 


Why  is  a  latch  key  like  an  apothecary? 
Because  it’s  a  chemist  (key-mist). 
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SAFE  EXCITEMENT  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS. 

Stand  on  a  turnpike  road  over  which  a  railway  arch  crosses,  and 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  train.  As  soon  as  it  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  commence  shouting  violently.  Then  take  sights  at  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  engineer,  and  stoker  with  any  other  demonstrations  of 
scorn  and  defiance  that  may  occur  to  you. 


This]  is  much  better  than  knocking  at  the  door  of  ap  enipty 

Jiouse, 
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REPUBLICAN  LIBERTY. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ,  informs  the 
readers  of  that  journal,  that  a  new  piece  which  came  out  on 
Wednesday  the  2 1st  at  the  Gymnasc,  called  La  Danse  dcs  Eaut 
was  stopped  by  order  of  the  government,  and  that,  the  next 
night,  the  “audience  at  the  Varietes,  having  shown  some  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  with  a  now  piece  called  La  gonttc  dc  hit ,  the  police  ap¬ 
peared  and  turned  them  all  out.” 

We  recommend  this  pithy  paragraph  to  the  attention  of  our 
friends  the  Chartists.  We  do  certainly  suffer  here  under  a 
grinding  tyranny.  Queen  Victoria  is  a  good  deal  worse  than 
the  Emperor  Muley.  There  is  an  assemblage  of  Ogres,  face¬ 
tiously  called  a  House  of  Lords,  who  have  crushed  all  our  liber¬ 
ties.  In  their  abominable  practices,  they  arc  abetted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  generally  by  everybody  whose  name  is 
in  the  blue  book.  Working  men  are  all  slaves,  and  the  upper 
classes  all  vampires,  who  live  by  sucking  their  blood.  Hurrah, 
then,  for  our  gallant  neighbours  the  French.  They  have  shown 
us  the  way  to  freedom.  They  have  expelled  the  tyrant  under 
whom  they  groaned.  They  arc  all  equal,  all  free,  all  brothers. 
It  is  true  that  they  dare  not  form  themselves  into  political  asso¬ 
ciations.  It  is  true  that  at  every  public  dinner  half  the  guests 
are  police  officers  in  disguise.  It  is  true  that  they  cannot  travel 
as  far  as  Hampton  Court  from  London  without  passports.  It  is 
true  that  if  a  newspaper  writes  a  spicy  article  against  govern¬ 
ment — the  editor  finds  himself  in  quod  next  morning.  It  is  true 
that  if  they  get  a  good  piece,  which  makes  them  laugh,  the  Re¬ 
publican  president  puts  it  down  immediately;  and  it  is  true  that 
if  they  get  a  bad  piece,  at  which  they  hiss,  the  Republican  police 
kicks  them  out  of  the  theatre.  But  what  of  that?  Liberia: 
Egalite !  Fratemite  /  There  is  no  freedom  save  uuder  a  Re¬ 
public  ! 
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CODGER’S  HALL  CONCERTS. 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Second  Concert.  The  great  suc¬ 
cess  which  lias  attended  the  performance  at  Exeter  Hall,  of  a 
series  of  old,  common-place,  and  had  music,  induces  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Codger’s  Hall  to  announce  the  following  much  superior 
performance,  at  that  establishment,  on  Saturday  next.  Admis¬ 
sion  One  Penny.  Beer  in  your  own  pots.  Waiter,  Mr.  Scudd. 
Musical  Director,  Mr.  Yowl. 

Programme  Part  I.  Symphony  on  four  hurdy-gurdies. 
Bopps.  Solo — “  Lucy  Neal,”  Mr.  Darkie.  Overture — “  The 
Battle  of  Prague.”  (Shrieks  of  the  wounded,  hy  hoys  from  Mr. 
Birchemall’s  Academy,  who  has  obligingly  arranged  that  the 
coming  floggings  shall  come  on  at  this  period).  Air — “  I’m  the 
King  of  the  Castle,  and  you’re  a  Dirty  Pascal,”  Mr.  Bluff.  Duet 
— “Pussy’s  in  the  Well,”  Mr.  Johnny  Green,  and  Mr.  Tommy 
Trout.  Scena — '‘Moll  in  the  Wad,”  Miss  Miaule.  Comic  Duet — 
‘  Stephen,  Stephen,  cut  the  loaf  even,”  Miss  Gopus,  and  Mr. 
Biggie.  Air — “  Sweetly  swears  the  Swine  of  Suabia,”  Miss  Levy. 
March — “  The  Rogue’s,”  hy  the  whole  orchestra. 

Part  II.  Symphony — “  The  Tune  the  Old  Cow  Died  of,” 
(supposed  to  be  hy  Mendelsohn.)  Song — “  0  Barney,  let  the 
gals  alone !”  Miss  Smouch.  Hungarian  Trio — “  Ikey,  Crikey, 
tribble,  trobble,  trikey,”  Messrs.  Lobh,  Blob,  and  Flobb.  Comic 
Song — “  Dolly  was  nimble,  and  Dolly  Avas  quick,”  (with  candle¬ 
stick  accompaniment)  Miss  Miaule.  Air  (first  time) — “  Silent 
Sailor,  sing  to  Sarah,”  Mr.  Jones.  Symphony — “Marrowbones 
and  Clea\rers,”  Messrs.  Butcher.  Finale — “  Newgate’s  afire — the 
Bank’s  stopped  payment— Run,  ye  Cripples,  run!”  whole  com¬ 
pany. 


INVENTION  FOR  STOPPING  STEAM  ENGINES 

» 

( From  the ’  Mechanic  s^Magazine. ) 

Protectionist  Legislation, 


“my  ryes  —  bill;  skr  thr  i.ittlk  officrr  tiku  to  thk  bh 
*VOKO  TO  KEEP  HIM  FROM  BLOWING  AWAY  !  ” 
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OUR  OWN  LIBRETTO  OFj  MASANIELLO. 

AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

ACT  I. 

Joy  beams  behind  the  footlights— joy  thrills  amongst  the  flies, 
And  echoes  through  Grieve’s  clust’ring  vines,  and  Telbin’s 
sunny  skies; 

Glad  choristers  inform  us  that  it  is  the  wedding  day 
Of  Dorus  Gras  the  gentle,  and  the  brave  Luigi  Mei. 

And  she — her  sweet  simplicity  and  artlessness  are  such, 

Informs  us  that  her  marriage  prospects  please  her  very  much; 
But  in  the  happy  feelings  of  his  young  and  lovely  bride, 

The  brave  Luigi  doesn’t  seem  at  all  to  coincide. 

For  “  conscience  makes  us  cowards,”  as  in  Shakspere’s  works 
we  read, 

And  he  has  used  a  poor  young  maiden  very  ill  indeed;  — 

A  charming  girl,  but  lowly  born — defenceless,  poor,  and  weak, 
Who  never  told  her  love  for  him — ’cause  why? — she  couldn’t 
sj>eak  ! 

From  home  and  friends  he  lured  her— this  insinuating  chap, 
And  then,  without  a  wedding  ring — nay  worse,  without  a  rap! — 
He  left  her,  lone  and  broken-hearted,  through]tlie  world  to  stray, 
Which  really  didn’t  ought  to  was— a3  Mr.  Wright  would  say. 

But  worse  than  all — lest  she  should  of  his  shabby  conduct  tell, 
(For  though  quite  dumb— by  action,  she  could  speak  extremely 
well) — 

With  unexampled  villany,  and  heartlessness  abhorrent, 

He  told  hi*  guards  to  pop  her  into  jail  without  a  warrant. 
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So  to  a  box  within  the  stone  jug  she  at  once  was  borne, 

Without  a  notion  what  ’twas  for,  and  left  a  “kid  forlorn,” 

Till  with  dexterity  she  slipp’d  her  darbies  one  fine  day  — 

The  wedding  day,  in  point  of  tact,  and  walk  d  her  chalks  a"  ay. 

The  jailers  quickly  gave  alarm,  “  Pol:ce.”  was  call’d  amain, 

Aud  guard'  pursued  her  hotly  through  street,  alley,  square,  and 

lane; 

Till  slap  among  the  wedding  guests,  she  for  protection  flew— 
Which  made  the  folks  in  front  cry  out  “  Brava  1  Pauline 
Leroux!” 

She  kneels  before  the  bride,  who  sings  “  Che  Brami  tu  Don- 
zella  ?” 

Which  means  “  What’s  up,  young  woman?”— So  the  mute  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  tell  her; 

And  she,  by  her  dumb  alphabet,  of  body,  arms,  and  legs, 

Makes  all  as  clear  and  simple  as  the  fact  that  eggs  are  eggs. 

The  bride  declares  her  tale  shall  be  to  ears  of  justice  carried, 
And  she’ll  take  care  and  see  to  it  directly  she  is  married. 

So  into  church  she  moves,  attended  by  the  wedding  throng. 
Who,  truth  to  say,  have  kept  the  parson  waiting  rather  long. 

Now  comes  the  dread  discovery — the  ceremony  done, 

Fenella  sees  the  bridegroom’s  face,  (her  glance  he  cannot  shun); 
Mie  recognises  her  false  swain,  who  stands  abashed,  and  sunk 
In  what  some  oriental  writers  designate  a  “funk!” 

Then,  by  her  actions  (which  may  be  for  breach  promise 

•tyled) 

She  says  *  That’s  he  who  did  deceive  this  poor  unhappy  child!” 
The  act-drop  then  descends  upon  a  scene  of  shame  and  woe-*- 
The  chorus  singing  words  to  the  effect  of  ‘‘  Here  s  a  go! 
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ACT  II. 

The  boatmen  dance, 

The  boatmen  sing, 

The  boatmen  they  do  everything! 

Lots  of  boatmen— many  a  score 
Are  having  a  lark  on  Portici’s  shore. 

Dance!  the  boatmen  dance! 

Dance!  the  boatmen  dance 
With  all  their  might, 

To  the  tune  “  How  bright- 
-ly — brightly  breaks  the  morning!” 

“  Bravo !” 

The  audience  go — 

“Coming  down  the  rocks — here’s  Ma-ri-o!” 

They’re  right — for  lo!  a  somewhat  rough, 

But  stalwart  handsome  fellow — 

In  trunks  of  common  canvass  stuff, 

And  shirt  of  dingy  yellow — 

Appears. — It’s  Mario,  sure  enough — 

He  plays  Masaniello! 

The  chorus  to  meet  him 
Rush  forward  and  greet  him — ■ 

With  such  mark’d  delight  that  you  think  they’ll  half  eat  him; 
And  the  people  in  front  who,  (allow  me  a  pun) 

Are  determin’d  they  won’t  be  behind  or  undone 
In  greeting  a  friend,  by  such  folks  as  the  chorus 
Become  (if  you’ll  pardon  the  /)  quite  uproarons. 

And  they  greet  Masaniello 

With  words  that  would  imply  — 

“Oh!  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow, 

Which  nobody  can  deny!” 
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Then  the  fishermen  beg  that  he  will  for  a  lark  carol 
One  of  his  songs — so  he  sings  ’em  the  barcarolle  • 

A  song  about  fishing,  and  boating,  and  hauling, 

With  sundry  allusions  to  ropes  and  tarpauliog; 

All  which,  you  can  see,  if  you  like  to  be  critical— 

Refer  (although  slily)  to  matters  political. 

And  it  seems  that  the  chorus  are  all  of  them  Chartists, 
(’Mongst  them,  by  the  bye,  are  some  excellent  artists.) 

One  man  with  white  teeth — a  sublime  lazzarone , 

Tall,  slovenly,  picturesque,  meagre,  and  bony, 

With  trunks  of  striped  blue, 

And  some  marks  in  tattoo 

On  his  arm— ranks  decidedly  first  in  the  crew; 

And  as  to  friend  Mario— it  seems  plain  enough  he 
Is  look’d  upon  there  as  a  species  of  Cuflfey. 

Then  Massol  comes  in,  and  is  greotod  forthwith 
With  applause— (he’s  a  likeness  of  Mr.  O.  Smith). 

He’s  been  on  a  search  for  that  poor  forlorn  ceatur’, 

Friend  Mario’s  dumb  sister — but  nowhere  could  meot  her  ; 
(N.B.  He’s  Pietro — in  English  that’s  Peter) 

He  informs  the  poor  brother  as  much,  with  regret, 

And  joins  in  liis  griefs  and  a  splendid  duet; 

Then  enters  Fenella,  who  purposes  suicide, 

But  seeing  her  brother,  runs  fondly  up  to  his  side 
And  thinks  better  of  it.  Then  tells  her  sad  history — 
Clears  up  of  her  long  disappearance  the  mystery: 

Relates  how  Alphonso  betray’d  and  trepann’d  her, 

A  story  which  raises  the  fisherman’s  “  dander,” 

And  makes  him  resolve  to  show  no  more  civility, 

Good  will,  or  forbearance,  towards  the  nobility. 

Then  he  rouses  the  people  by  hot  agitation, 

Which  brings  us  at  once  to  the  act’s  termination. 
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ACT  III. 

The  rocks  and  shores  to  roost  are  gone, 

(Where’er  that  roost  may  be) — 

The  boats  and  luggers  ev’ry  one, 

Have  vanish’d  with  the  sea; 

The  fishing  baskets  all  are  moved — • 

The  nets  are  clear’d  away, 

Uprouse  ye,  then, 

My  merry,  merry  men, 

It  is  our  market  day! 

In  the  midst  of  the  market — a  wonderful  scene, 

Which  equal!  d  for  splendour  I’m  sure  ne’er  has  been; 

(For  here,  what  they  do  is  quite  free  from  all  shabby  taint) 
To  the  knowledge  of  even  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Some  soldiers  attempt  to  arrest  poor  Fenella, 

Which  rouses  the  people  to  “  horrida  bella;” 

Whole  houses  are  blown  up, 

And  barricades  thrown  up — 

A  grand  revolution  instanter  has  grown  up: 

The  riot  act’s  read,  and  some  specials  sworn  in, 

And  the  third  act  concludes  with  a  terrible  din. 

ACT  IV. 

Masaniello  sitting  sad  and  lonely  next  is  seen, 

In  circumstances  much  like  those  of  Monsieur  Lamartine; 

The  hellish  mob  burn,  slay,  and  rob,  and  play  the  very  deuce, 
Which  makes  him  very  sorry  that  he  ever  let  them  loose. 

He  tells  us  in  a  solo — that  again  and  yet  again 
He’s  raised  his  voice  to  stay  the  work  of  horror — but  in  vain; 
Which  makes  us  wonder,  whilst  we  hold  our  breath  to  hear  him 
sing, 

That  such  a  voice  as  his  should  ever  fail  in  anything. 

Then  comes  an  interesting  scene  —the  false  Luigi  Mei, 
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(Or  rather  p’rhaps  the  viceroy’s  son,  Alphouso,  I  should  say) 
Conies  in  with  his  poor  trembling  bride — (they’ve  run  away 
from  town, 

Disguised  as  common  people  of  tho  vulgar  name  of  Brown). 

They  ask  protection  from  Fenella— she  at  first  refuses, 

But  soon  comes  round;  (just  here  most  charming  pantomime 
Leroux’  is) 

And  waving  all  past  grievances,  as  all  good  people  should, 

She  says  she'll  hide  them  iu  the  cellar,  with  the  coals  and  wood. 

But,  lo!  some  Red  Republicans — l’ietro  at  their  head, 

Come  in  and  catch  them— poor  Alphonso  feels  as  good  as  dead; 
They  mean  at  once  to  do  for  him,  and  candidly  avow  it  — 

M  isaniello  stops  them  though,  and  says  he  can’t  allow  it. 

The  bonnets  rouges  grumble,  and  look  sulky,  vex'd,  and  red, 

And  mutter  (in  Italian)  about  punching  some  one’s  head; 

For  Free  Trade  principles  they  feel  a  very  strong  affection, 

And  don’t  see  why  their  leader  ought  to  advocate  Protection. 

But  still  the  fugitives  are  saved,  and  aided  in  their  flight 
By  brave  Masaniello — to  Fenella’s  great  delight; 

The  Red  Republicans,  however,  look  upon  the  job 
As  one  that  proves  their  friend  to  be  no  better  but  a  snob. 

Next  to  Masaniello’s  hut  the  city  nobs  repair, 

To  tell  him  lie’s  unanimously  voted  to  the  chair — 

At  least  the  throne;— they  hail  their  king  with  greetings  long 
and  loud — 

lie  coughs,  and  bows  and  smiles,  and  says  they  really  do  hun 
proud. 

A  milk-white  charger  then  is  brought  to  bear  the  chosen  king, 
Who  rides  as  if  he’d  served  his  time  at  Astley’s  in  the  ring; 

The  steed  goes  nobly  o’er  the  boards,  without  a  halt  or  slip, 

And  the  act  winds  up  with  Mario’s  “  rapid  act  of  horsemanship.” 
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ACT  V. 

To  our  horror — soon  after  the  plav  recommences — 

We  hear  the  new  king  has  gone  out  of  his  senses; 

And  him  we  have  only  to  cast  half  an  eye  upon, 

To  feel  that  the  news  we  may  really  rely  upon; 

Jb  or  his  pale  features  wear 
Such  an  air, 

Such  a  stare, 

(No  vile  Surrey  gag  mind  with  straws  in  the  hair) 

That  you  might,  I  clelare, 

In  a  witness-box  swear 

He’s  as  hopelessly  mad  as  the  maddest  March  hare. 
Misfortunes  are  noted  for  being  gregarious — 

They  never  come  single. — Woes  many  and  various, 
Besides  his  poor  majesty’s  minds  aberration, 

Accumulate  now  on  the  newly-freed  mtion; 

Imprimis— an  army  “too  num’rous  too  mention,” 

Is  marching  towards  them  with  hostile  intention. 

Then  a  foe  nearer  home — Mount  Vesuvius,  we  mean, 

(Of  which,  by  the  bye,  there’s  a  capital  scene) 

Is  bent  upon  having  a  rowjnke  the  rest  of  them, 

In  fact,  seems  inclined  to  flare  up  with  the  best  of  them. 
Poor  country !  when  all  these  misfortunes  beset  her, 

It  suddenly  seems  that  his  majesty’s  better; 

And  the  people  are  told,  to  their  joy  and  relief, 

He’ll  be  able  to  act  as  commander-in-chief 
By  especial  desire,  and  the  doctor’s  permission, 

“  First  time  since  his  late  severe  indisposition.” 

Shall  I  in  verse  of  sorrow  tell 
How  brave  Masaniello  fell? 

How  Mei — when  told  the  news  of  woe, 

Came  on  the  stage  to  let  us  know 
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How  Dorus  Gras,  in  pity  shed 
A  tear  drop  on  the  prompter’s  head — 

How  many  a  sturdy  chorus  wight 
Fell  at  the  wings,  in  despTate  flight — 

How  poor  Leroux,  in  anguish  steep’d, 

With  heedless  desperation  leap’d 
Into  the  lava,  smoking  hot? — 

Shall  I? — Mcthinks  I’d  better  not; 

For,  lo!  with  grimy  face  and  hands, 

The  printer’s  youth  before  me  stands; 
lie  bears  a  note  whose  meek  import, 

Is  a  request  to  cut  it  short. 

R.  B.  B. 


THE  DRAMA  GONE  FOR  COUNTRY  AIR. 

The  Adelphi  is  becoming  quite  Bucolic  in  the  nomendaturc  of 
its  pieces.  Nothing  but  rural  subjects  go  down  now-a-days, 
rh(>z  Madame  Celeste.  To  Harvest  Home,  succeeded  the 
Hop  Pickers,  and  we  are  incredibly  informed  that  the  following 
succession  of  dramas  will  be  produced — that  is  to  say  in  the 
event  of  authors  writing — and  the  management  accepting — 
them: — 

“  The  Plough  and  the  Harrow .’ 

“  Sheep  Shearing." 

“  The  Rotatory  System  of  Cropping." 

“  The  Prize  Ox.” 

“  Hedging  and  Ditching .” 

“  Did  you  ever  send  your  Dairy  Maid  to  gather  Mangel  IPurzeU  ?" 

“  Settling  Accounts  with  your  Ploughboy." 

“  The  Scarecrow  in  the  Clover .” 

“  The  March  of  Agricultural  Improvement .” — A  Legend  of  a  Patent 

Clod  Crusher . 
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THE  TAILOR  COLONELS. 

In  moving  the  Army  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
other  evening,  Mr.  Fox  Maule  embraced  the  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  pamphlets  issued  by  “  a  set  of 
individuals  who  style  themselves  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reform 
Association  ”  These  pamphlets,”  he  said,  “  were  neither  fair  nor 
just;  and  tended  to  inflict  infinite  injury  not  only  on  the  army,  but 
also  on  other  parties.  They  had  attacked  the  system  of  clothing 
the  army,  and  had  charged  the  Colonels  and  Quarter-masters  of 
regiments  with  changing  the  patterns  of  regimental  necessaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  their  profits,  by  throwing  aside  the 
half-worn  things.  The  army  was  said  by  the  writers  to  be  kept 
up  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Such  publications  were  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to 
the  constitution  of  the  army,  and  to  the  existence  of  good  order 
in  the  country  in  general;  for  if  the  soldier  should  lose  confidence 
in  the  officer  who  commands  him — if  he  relaxes  in  his  observ¬ 
ance  of  discipline — the  army  would  be  little  better  than  an  armed 
rabble,  ready  for  the  commission  of  every  excess,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  got  rid  of  the  better.” 

The  thing  is  not  to  Ixj  endured.  A  soldier  losing  respect  for 
Ills  commanding  officer !  We  are  horrified !  Fancy  such  a 
scene  as  the  following  taking  place  on  one  of  our  glorious  field- 
days  ; — 

Commanding  Officer — Halt!  Attention! 

Private  Smith — Oh,  yes!  attention,  I  dare  say;  who’s  going 
to  attend  to  you? — you  know  you’re  nothing  but  the  regimental 
tailor ! 

Corporal  Jones  ( who  is  just  lighting  his  pipe) — Hooray,  Bill! 
at  him  again ! 

Commanding  Officer — Eyes  right  1 

Serjeant  Brown— You  be  blowed  !  go  back  to  your  shop- 
board!  [£xR  hastily  towards  the  canteen , 
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Commanding  Officer — Stand  at  ease! 

Private  Smith — Sharn’t! 

Commanding  Officer — Order!  Arms! 

A  voice  from  the  ranks— “  Walk-rr/  [Much  laughter. 

Serjeant  Harris  (stopping  in  a  game  of  pitch  and  toss  with 
Private  Jojies) — How’s  your  mother?  [ Renewed  laughter. 

Commanding  Officer — Fix  bayonets! 

Private  White — Bo  !  just  because  you  happen  to  be  the 
younger  son  of  a  duke.  [ Hear  and  applause. 

Commanding  Officer — Quick  march! 

Corporal  Green — Oh,  pickles!  just  you  mind  your  cabbage! 
Come,  gents,  there’s  a  Reform  Meeting  at  the  Pig  and  Tinder- 
box.  It’s  time  we  were  there! 

[  The  regiment  adjourns  en  masse  to  the  Pig  and  Tinderbox — while 
the  commanding  officer  proceeds  to  dinner ,  much  wondering  and  admiring 
at  the  advance  of  the  age .] 

Oh !  ye  Liverpool  Reformers,  ye  have  much  to  answer  for  ! 


ADULTERATION,  THE  PROOF  OF  PURITY 

AND  EXCELLENCE. 

( Advertisement.)  ' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having  stated  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  that  coffee  was  improved  by  being  adulterated  with 
chickory — the  advertiser  presumes  that  he  is  justified  in  assuring 
the  world  that  tobacco  is  improved  by  cabbage  leaves  being 
substituted  for  it.  The  public  are  invited  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  at  the  advertiser’s  Cigar  Emporium,  1,  Garbage  Street, 
Goodman’s  Fields.  Prime  Havannahs,  Id.  Cubas  fd.  Pick¬ 
wicks  —  full  flavoured,  ^d.  A  large  reduction  on  taking  a 
quantity. 
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OUR  OWN  COURT  CIRCULAR. 

The  walking-stick  in  waiting  knocked  at  the  bedroom  door  of 
Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  yesterday,  at  eight  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely. 

The  w'alking-stick  brought  up  Prince  Albert’s  shaving-water 
at  a  quarter  past  eight  o’clock. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  fastened  the  three  top  hooks  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dress. 

The  Royal  breakfast-party  consisted  of  Iler  Majesty,  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  Her  Majesty  partook  of  egg  and  muffin. 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  partook  of  muffin  and  egg. 

After  breakfast,  H.R.II.  Prince  Albert  blew  his  nose. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  Her  Majesty  rose  up  and  sat 
down  several  times. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  afternoon. 

Her  Majesty,  at  two  o’clock,  did  not  grant  an  audience  to  Mr. 
John  Smith  of  London, — who  sent  up  his  card  and  compliments, — 
and  wished  to  know  whether  Her  Majesty  could  inform  him  of 
the  precise  age  of  Madame  Vestris. 

The  Royal  children  took  their  usual  exercise  yesterday, 
II.R.II.  Prince  Albert  pulling  them  up  and  down  the  Slopes,  in 
a  go-cart. 

Tho  Royal  dinner-party  yesterday,  included  a  splendid  turbet, 
and  a  prime  saddle  of  mutton. 

Her  Majesty  was  helped  twice  to  the  latter. 

After  dinner,  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  proposed  the  following 
toast : — “  Here’s  luck !” 

Tea  was  made  on  the  principle  of  a  spoonful  a  head,  and  one 
for  the  pot. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Her  Majesty  as  to  if  his  tea  were 
to  his  liking,  H.R.H.  requested  another  lump  of  sugar. 

At  eight  o’clock  Her  Majesty  tied  the  Royal  childrens’  Royal 
nightcaps,  and  Lady  Lyttieton  conducted  them  to  bed. 
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During  the  evening,  '  Her  Majesty’s  private  band  was  in 
attendance  and  executed  the  following  morceaux  : — 

“  Sam  Hall.”  .  Sebastian  Bacii. 

“  The  Frog  he  would  a  wooing  go.” . ..  ....  Mozart. 

“  There’s  a  good  time  coming.”  .  Handel. 

“  Barclay  and  Perkins’  Drayman.”  .  Mendelsohn. 

“  Possum  up  a  gum  tree.” .  Boz’s  Inimitable  Job  a. 

“  Fantasia  on  the  Dogs’  Meat  Man.”  .  Purcell. 

“  Pot  Pourri.”  .  Tomkins. 


EXCLUSIVE  INFORMATION. 

Scene — A  Coffee  Shop. 

Characters — A.  Cabman  and  a  Costermonger  in  one  box. 
Gentleman  “Connected  with  the  Press”  (in  the  penny-a-line 
department)  in  the  adjoining  box. 

Cabman  to  Costermonger — Yell,  I’ll  tell’ee  vot  it  is,  Bill,  I’ll 
bet’ee  a  kvartern  that  Jenny  Lind  von’t  sing  this  year. 

Costermonger  to  Cabman. — Be  off  vith  yer.  I  vouldn’t  rob 
yer.  My  sister  knows  a  chap  as  used  to  keep  company  with  the 
chambermaid  at  the  liinn  vere  Jenny  Lind  put  up  in  Manchester, 
and  he  says  as  ’ow  she’ll  sing  safe  enough. 

Gentleman  “  connected  with  the  Press  ”  (writes). — “We  are 
enabled  to  state  upon  the  most  unquestionable  authority  that 
Jenny  Lind  will  positively  sing  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the 
ensuing  season.” 


A  Correspondent  wishes  to  know  whether  the  newly- invented 
bone  pens  are  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament?  Yes;  it  is  petty 
larceny  to  steal  bone  pens  as  it  is  to  bone  steel  pens. 
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AMERICAN  ETIQUETTE. 

We  see  that  a  book  is  advertised  under  the  above  facetious  title. 
It  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  rules  which  are  generally 
observed  by  society  in  Washington,  and  it  recommends  itself  by 
a  quotation  from  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  the  effect  that  Courts  are 
the  natural  seats  of  elegance  and  refinement.  We  wonder  what 
his  Lordship  would  have  said  to  the  “Court”  of  Washington, 
lie  would  probably  have  added  something  about  the  “  alleys.” 
In  the  meantime,  if  the  publishers  send  us  the  book  of  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  Beau  Brummell,  we  promise  to  review  it ;  but  pending 
its  arrival,  we  cannot  help  giving  a  short  extract  from  what  we 
should  conceive  its  contents  must  be: — 

WASHINGTON  DRAWING-ROOM  ETIQUETTE. 

A  gentleman  on  being  introduced  to  a  lady  is  expected  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  bowie  knife  to  her,  and  enquire  with  politeness  whether 
she  would  like  it  to  pick  her  teeth  after  her  last  meal. 

Gentlemen  in  Europe  generally  bring  their  hats  into  a  draw¬ 
ing-room,  but  in  Washington  it  is  etiquette  to  carry  under  your 
arm  the  cow  hide  with  which  you  larrup  those  free  and  en¬ 
lightened  citizens,  the  niggers. 

It  is  not  etiquette  for  a  gentleman  to  ask  a  lady  to  dance  when 
he  has  been  newly  tarred  and  feathered;  but  the  “ helps”  will  be 
happy  to  pick  off  his  plumage  in  the  passage. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  mark  of  under-breeding  to  gouge  out 
the  eye  or  eyes  of  your  hostess.  We  do  not,  hov  ever,  by  any 
means,  intend  to  lay  this  down  as  an  universal  and  absolute  rule. 
Be  guided  by  circumstances. 

Swopping  is  a  practice  invariably  adhered  to  in  the  first  Ame¬ 
rican  circles.  Thus,  at  tea  you  may  properly  ask  the  hostess 
whether  she  Mill  give  you  the  spoons  in  exchange  for  your 
watch.  If  the  latter  article  be  merely  electrotyped  and  destitute 
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of  works,  the  bargain  will  establish  your  title  to  be  spoken  of, 
“  as  being  generally  allowed  to  be  the  smartest  man  in  these  parts.” 

Evening  costume  is  understood  to  include  a  bowie  knife — an 
Arkaneas  tooth-pick — also,  a  pistol  with  four  revolving  barrels 
and  a  spring  bayonet. 

Ladies  in  this  country  are,  of  course,  not  unimbued  with  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  Continent.  If,  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  a  quadrille,  you  can  put  your  partner  “  up  to  a  good  thing  in 
oils,”  or  give  her  a  hint  for  making  “  a  spec  in  the  hide  line  ” — it 
will  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  kind  politeness. 

At  the  fashionable  soirees  in  Washington,  the  president’s  wife, 
if  he  has  one,  walks  down  from  the  White  House  in  her  own 
pattens,  and  it  is  not  considered  the  thing  for  gentlemen  to 
annex  or  pocket  them  when  the  festivities  of  the  evening  are 
proceeding. 

At  parties  where  an  English  gentleman  is  present  it  is  usual 
to  poke  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  him  on  the  subject  of  Pennsylvanian 
Bonds,  to  prove  how  tarnation  brown  the  Britishers  were  done  in 
advancing  capital  for  the  construction  of  American  public  works; 
capital  which  we  are  happy  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  our  free  and 
enlightened  land,  never  was  repaid,  and,  let  our  enemies  and  de¬ 
tractors  say  what  they  will,  is  never  likely  to  be  so. 


FOR  NATURALISTS  ONLY. 

What  class  of  animals  would  Adam  have  been  most  likely  to 
have  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  Paradise? 

The  Eden-  tater. 

A  friend  who  has  just  begun  studying  natural  history  informs 
us  that  there  is  a  class  of  animals  called  Eden-tata.  With  this 
assurance,  therefore,  we  put  forth  the  above  joke,  trusting  to 
that  leniency  and  good-nature  for  which  a  British  public  has 
long  been  so  justly  celebrated. 


ROMANCE. 


OH!  BETSY,  WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO  MARRY  A  C  Alik  BRIAN 
BRIGAND  ? 

OH,  NO  *,  I* VR  MADE-UP  MY  MIND  TO  HAVE  A  I  IRATE. 
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THIOPIAN  Ser.  naders  have  at 
length,  happily,  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  land.  Of  course  nobody 
regrets  their  extermination.  We 
don’t  ;  though  we  are  rather  sorry 
that  they  went  out  quite  so  soon  as 
they  did.  The  reason  of  such  regret 
is  at  once  simple  and  intelligible. 
We  had  written  the  following  ballad, 
hoping  to  sell  the  copyright  of  it  to 
some  of  the  numerous  companies,  for 
a  very  high  figure,  but,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rapid  decline  of  their 
species  of  entertainment’s  popularity, 

However,  as  nothing  that  we  write  is  ever  written  in  vain,  it 
will  do  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  our  pages  as  an  admirable 
specimen  of  a  school  of  poetry,  which,  during  a  portion  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  obtained  precedence  in  England  over  every  other; 

OLD  GINGER  CROW. 

Old  Ginger  Crow, 

He  come  from  Alabama, 

Old  Ginger  Crow, 

Him  downy  as  a  hammer; 

Racoon’s  tail  am  berry  long, 

Monkey’s  nose  am  blue, 

Oh!  Missy  Dinah, 

Chick-a-biddy  coo! 
chortjs. 

Walk  Ginger  Crow, 

Jemmy,  oh  my ! 

Old  Johnny  Walker  he  kick  him  in  de  eye* 


H 

we  were  unable  to  do  so. 
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Dinah’s  legs  am  like  dc  mop, 

Her  foot  am  like  de  shovel, 

All  her  lily  picanninnies, 

Ugly  as  de  debblc; 

Oh!  if  I  was  in  Old  Kentuck, 

As  sure  as  eggs  am  eggs, 

I'd  punch  dat  sarsy  nigger,  Sam, 

And  kick  him  on  dc  legs. 

Walk  Ginger  Crow,  &c. 

Oh !  when  I  make  a  fortun’  grand, 

I'll  keep  a  horse  and  gig, 

Not  a  darkey  in  de  states 
Shall  equal  dis  ole  nig; 

My  Lucy’s  teeth  am  white  as  chalk. 

Her  skin  am  black  as  sloe, 

Golly!  how  dc  niggers  play 
Upon  dc  ole  banjo. 

Walk  Ginger  Crow,  Ac. 

Ole  Ginger  Crow  was  taken  ill 
A  year  or  two  ago, 

Deni  say  it  was  de  stomach-ache 
Attack  him  in  dc  toe; 

But  now  dc  ole  boy  dead  as  nails, 

And  in  de  grave  am  laying, 

And  so  dc  niggers  can't  insult  him 
Any  more  by  saying 

Walk  Ginger  Crow,  Ac. 


A  Mdlle.  Uarodi  is  announced  to  sing  at  Iler  Majesty’s  Theatre 
this  season.  Considering  the  travestic  manner  in  which  operas 
are  generally  got  up  at  that  establishment,  a  Parody  is  not  much 
out  of  place. 
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NEW  FEATURE  IN  THE  TIMES. 

Our  respected  contemporary  the  Times ,  finding  that  the  great  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  its  space  by  Foreign  News  (to  which  it  in¬ 
tends  in  future  to  devote  forty-seven  out  of  its  fifty-eight  columns, 
instead  of  only  forty  six,)  will  prevent  its  inserting  letters  from 
English  correspondents,  which  are  not  interesting  to  City  Stock¬ 
jobbers,  has  resolved  to  adopt  the  usual  newspaper  plan  of 
**  Notices  to  Correspondents .” 

The  following  will  appear  in  a  few  days : — 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Quereus  Antiqua. — We  decline,  at  present,  to  produce  the  repeal 
of  the  union  between  church  and  state. 

Rob. — The  cab  fare  is  eightpence. 

Musicus. — How  dare  you  say  anything  against  Mr.  Lumley's 
management?  It  is  perfect.  He  is  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion, 
and  has  numbers  of  city  friends. 

Crux. — If  we  did  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  case  three 
months  ago,  is  the  contributor  of  April  to  be  bound  by  the 
opinion  of  the  contributor  of  January? 

Bonassus,  junr. — You  are  insolent.  Everybody  reads  every 
word  of  our  supplement.  And,  if  they  did  not,  we  have  a  right 
to  put  your  letter  where  we  please. 

Indignant  Beef. — No  such  person  is  connected  with  this  journal. 
No  person  at  all  is  connected  with  it,  nor  ever  was. 

Job. — If  we  choose  to  devote  a  column  and  a-half  “  to  a  fid¬ 
dling  party  of  mediocre  talent,”  and  “  dispatch  a  new  tragedy 
in  twelve  lines,”  what  is  that  to  you? 

“  Palmerston . — Yes,  my  lord,  the  article  was  written  by  the 
Archbishop;  but  you  let  him  alone,  that’s  all. 

Mr.  Bumble.— Is  informed  that  the  New  Poor  Law  System  is 
too  rotten  as  a  whole,  for  us  to  be  surprised  that  the  Yelverton 
Union  have  bought  their  beadle  a  hat,  the  dye  of  the  lining 
of  which  comes  off  on  his  face  when  hot. 
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IVibble. — Of  course  we  had  a  reporter  present  when  II.  R.  II. 
was  courting  her  Majesty.  We  shall  use  his  report  when  H.  It.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  crowned  Edward  VII.,  which  we  hope 
will  be  fifty  years  after  your  execution. 

A  Geologist. — We  mentioned,  when  the  world  was  being  made, 
our  opinion  that  the  sea  had  better  not  exceed  about  five  miles 
in  depth  anywhere.  If  you  think  it  does,  you  may  go  down  nnd 
measure,  and  stop  there. 

IV - ». — Your  pace  is  wrong,  and  you  may  call  at  our  office 

and  examine  a  map  of  the  battle.  You  gave  the  order  at  twelve, 
not  at  three,  as  you  say.  You  are  quite  wrong,  too,  in  saying 
you  were  cut  at  by  a  cuirassier,  it  was  by  a  hussar,  and  his 
name  was  Jean  Maria  Farina. 

Samuel. — The  boy  was  born  last  Tuesday,  and  his  life  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  columns  whenever  he  dies.  At  present  this  is  nearly 
all  the  information  we  have  about  him. 

Levy. — Consols  were  done  on  Tuesday,  19th  June,  1813,  at 
83  five-eighths  for  the  account.  Reduced  ditto  at  63  two- se¬ 
venths.  No  apology — we  are  always  happy  to  oblige  the  com¬ 
mercial  interest. 

A  Farmer. — How  should  we  know  what’s  the  law  as  to  crops? 
Draw  up  a  case  and  consult  a  barrister. 

A  Tradesman  is  right.  No  room  in  a  house  ought  to  be  sacred 
against  a  man  who  comes  to  ask  payment  of  his  bill.  We  advise 
you  to  go  into  the  bedroom,  and  let  him  turn  you  out  at  his 
peril.  If  your  noise  disturbs  his  sick  wife,  she  has  only  his  im¬ 
providence  to  thank.  We  shall  have  the  law  altered  one  of 
these  days. 

Scrupulous. — The  clergyman  had  not  a  right  to  prevent  you 
from  singing  any  words  you  like,  if  you  do  not  approve  of  those 
in  the  hymn-book.  Whether  you  had  a  right  to  sing  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  sermon  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  certainly  no  right  to  tell  the  beadle  to  “  stop  that 
howling.”  Bring  an  action. 
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Traveller.— We  intend  to  take  all  the  railways  into  our  own 
hands  shortly,  and  then  there  will  he  no  further  complaint — 
we  shall  publish  no  letters. 

Lord  John  Russell. — The  hill  will  not  do.  Come  down  and  re¬ 
ceive  our  directions.  Bring  your  own  paper. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  may  deliver  the  speech,  omitting  the  lines  we 
have  marked  as  foolish. 

Mr.  Urquhart  may  go  to  Bogie. 


TO  THE  WRITERS  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  CRITI¬ 
CISMS  IN  THE  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  PAPERS. 

Gentlemen, — I  believe  you  to  he  obliging  fellows.  I  am 
sure  you  must  be;  otherwise  you  would  never  say  half  the  civil 
things  you  do  respecting  certain  pieces  and  performers  that  shall 
be  nameless  Pray,  then,  exert  your  obliging  dispositions  a  little, 
and  oblige  me  in  a  small  matter. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  put  yourselves  to  any  trouble — only  to 
forego  a  little  pleasure  which  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  for  some  time  past. 

The  pleasure  I  allude  to  is  that  of  making  (or  rather  repeat¬ 
ing)  jokes  upon  the  name  of  my  esteemed  and  talented  friend, 
Mr.  Stirling  Coyne.  Your  treatment  of  him,  generally,  is  pretty 
fair,  at  least  just,  as  in  most  cases  you  speak  highly  of  him  and 
his  writings.  But  why  will  you  always  detract  from  the  good 
service  you  are  doing,  by  insulting  him  as  well  as  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  gentry,  and  the  public  in  general,  with  inhuman  and  miser¬ 
able  jokes  upon  his  name — such  as  “  this  piece  bears  the  unmis- 
takeable  ring  of  the  true  Sterling  Coin,"  or  “  the  liberal  manager 
has  as  usual  made  ample  use  of  Sterling  Coin,"  See.,  See.?  Do  give 
it  up,  there’s  good  fellows.  It  only  wants  a  little  self-denial; — 
by  the  exercise  of  which,  you  will  materially  oblige, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
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APRIL  FOOL’S  DAY. 

• 

Wk  understand  that  preparations  are  being  made  on  a  seale, 
hitherto  unattempted  in  this  or  any  other  country,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  welcoming  the  First  of  April. 

Several  copies  of  the  “  Fonctic  Nuz  ”  are  ordered  for  circu¬ 
lation  on  that  day  among  the  newspai>er-reading  portion  of  the 
community. 

The  “  Railway  King  ”  has  appointed  a  meeting  with  his 
shareholders  on  the  same  day,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  and 
explicit  answers  to  all  questions  relative  to  the  late  sharo 
transactions. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  prepared  a  long  list  of  promises  to  l>e 
given  on  the  same  evening,  pledging  himself  and  party  to  a  more 
efficient  system  of  government,  or  to  resignation. 

Jenny  Lind  has  promised  to  sing  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

The  “Coming  Man”  has  signified  his  intention  of  arriving 
by  the  5.30  p.m.  up  train. 

Punch  advertises  the  publication  of  a  goo  1  joke. 
r  Tickets  for  the  Vernon  Gallery,  British  Museum,  Hyde  Park, 
&C.,  will  be  provided  as  usual;  as  will  also  Cheques  upon  Aid- 
gate,  Pump,  and  Co.,  together  with  orders  upon  irascible  shoe¬ 
makers  for  any  quantities  of  stirrup  oil.  Pigeons  milk  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  announced  at  all  respectable  dairies;  and  business¬ 
like  old  gentlemen  will  have  the  usual  number  of  appointments 
to  keep. 

The  Man  in  tiie  Moon  ever  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  customs,  had  formed  a  plan  for  April  Fool’s  day,  by 
which,  even,  a  greater  number  of  victims  would  have  been  sold 
than  by  any  of  the  above  schemes.  It  was — by  delaying  the 
publication  of  this  number. 

Government,  however,  having  heard  of  the  intended  sell,  and 
foreseeing  that  the  disappointment  that  it  would  occasion  must 
inevitably  lead  to  anarchy  and  revolution,  has  placed  a  strong 
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body  of  soldiers  in  our  office  with  positive  orders  to  strike  off 
the  head  of  any  editor,  contributor,  artist,  publisher,  compositor, 
wood-engraver,  or  printer’s  devil,  who  should  be  found  loitering’ 
or  in  any  other  manner  retarding  the  publication  of  the  Work. 


A  short  time  ago  we  offered  a  reward  for  a  drawing  to  repre¬ 
sent  “  Orestes,”  by  way  of  companion  to  one  of  “  Pyladis,” 
published  by  us  at  the  time.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  been 
searching  diligently  in  his  intellectual  resources  for  the  desired 
object  ever  since,  has  at  last  formed — not  Orestes  himself  cer¬ 
tainly — but  his  mortal  remains,  and  has  sent  us  the  folio  wing 
sketch  of 


oh!  rest  his  (orestes’)  bones! 

We  publish  it  without  a  word  of  comment,  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  we  consider  our  friends’  sketch  not  merely  a 
irgde  sketch,  but  absolutely  an  insulting  one. 
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HONOUR  AMONGST— DOG-FANCIERS. 


Gentleman. — there;  i  should  iike  just  such  a  dog  as  that 
gentleman's. 

Dog-fancier.— x kry'  eorry,  your  honour— but  j  can’t  possibly 

GKT  YOU  THAT  ONE  TILL  NEXT  WEEK.  1  ONLY  SOLD  IT  TO  THE 
GENT  THIS  MORNING! 
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THE  NEW  PARLIAMENTARY  TEST  ACT. 

( From  our  own  Reporter.) 

The  election  for  the  Borough  of  Tickington-Longa  cum  Diddle, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  last  This  was  the  first  election  under  the 
Act  for  preventing  Insolvents  from  becoming  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  late  member,  Sin  Rubbishy  Paper,  presented 
himself  for  re-election,  after  having  been  freed  from  his  debts  b}^ 
the  authorities  of  Portugal  Street;  but  his  opponent,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Roderick  Doo  having  obtained  a  copy  of  Sir  Rubbisiiy’s 
Schedule,  caused  it  to  be  printed,  and  distributed  over  Ticking- 
ton,  as  an  election  squib.  The  consequence  was,  that  Sir 
Rubbishy,  by  the  advice  of  his  committee  (tendered  shortly 
after  his  intimation  that  he  expected  them  to  act  gratuitously) 
withdrew,  and  left  the  course  for  Mr.  Doo  to  walk  over. 

The  Mayor  having  muttered  some  eloquent  remarks  which 
were  quite  inaudible,  the  Hon.  Roderick  Doo  was  proposed  and 
seconded  in  due  form. 

Mr.  Tipijp,  the  proposer,  said  that  he  was  sure  the  new  candi- 
didate  was  all  that  a  solvent  and  business-like  constituency 
could  desire.  He  had  himself  inspected  the  honourable  candi¬ 
date’s  private  accounts,  anu  from  the  fact  that  his  rent  was  duly 
paid,  his  taxes  were  not  much  in  arrear,  and  his  butcher  was  in 
a  state  of  perfect  confidence;  he,  Mr.  Tipup  could  confidently 
state  that  Mr.  Doo  understood  British  and  Foreign  politics,  and 
would  be  an  admirable  representative  of  the  borough. 

Mr.  Tindown,  in  seconding  Mr.  Doo  confirmed  his  proposer’s 
statement,  and  added  that  the  only  paper  of  Mr.  Doo’s  in  the 
market  was  his  patriotic  address  pasted  up  in  the  butter-mar¬ 
ket  (cries  of  “  we  honour  it.”) 

Mr.  Doo  said  that  he  claimed  their  suffrage  as  a  man  who  as¬ 
pired  to  represent  the  trading  community  should  do.  He  denied 
himself  much,  because  he  could  not  afford  it,  but  there  was  one 
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instance  of  8elf  (l«nial  lie  never  practised — lie  never  denied  him¬ 
self — to  a  creditor  (cheers),  lie  should  not  pledge  himself  to 
Lord  John's  bills,  but  lie  undertook  to  pay  his  own  (cheers).  He 
would  ask  credit  (murmurs) — only  for  honesty  of  intention 
(hear).  He  would  nail  his  colours  to  the  mast,  and  would  pay 
upon  the  nail  (laughter  and  cheers).  If  Britain  beat  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  chalks,  it  was  only  because  she  regularly  wiped  off 
her  own  chalk,  and  in  war  her  shot  told  because  it  was  paid  in 
peace  (loud  cheers).  He  should  be  happy  to  answer  every  ques¬ 
tion  which  electors  might  wish  to  put. 

Mr.  Gains  asked  what  were  the  lion,  candidate’s  opinions 
about  discount  on  a  tradesman's  bill. 

Mr.  Doo  never  took  it,  but  was  not  prepared  to  say  it  ought 
not  to  be  taken  (murmurs). 

Mr.  Screw  asked  whether  the  lion,  candidate  had  made  up 
his  mind  about  Christmas  boxes. 

Mr.  Doo  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  none,  and  thought  that 
it  was  an  abominable  thing  that  a  tradesman  who  only  made 
seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  on  every  article  he  sold,  should  be 
expected  to  give  a  shilling  every  year  to  the  porter  who  carried 
his  goods  (applause). 

Mr.  Moses  Smooch v  asked  if  the  lion,  gentleman  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Doo  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  should  say  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  they  sent  him  there.  He  thought  that 
the  objections  on  the  part  cf  Christians  to  throw  open  all  situa¬ 
tions  of  honour  and  profit  to  the  Jews  were  mere  bigotry'.  If 
the  Jew  scoffed  at  your  religion,  evaded  /our  commercial  laws, 
diverted  y'our  capital  for  his  foreign  jobbing,  juggled  with  your 
markets,  fleeced  your  struggling  men,  and  treated  your  whole 
people  as  mere  dirt  out  of  which  he  was  to  squeeze  gold,  what 
of  that?  If  lie  never  did  anything  to  repay  you  for  what  you 
gave  him— if  he  never  was  seen  at  the  plough,  at  the  helm,  at 
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the  cannon,  but  only  in  light  profitable  employments  in  which 
effeminacy  and  cunning  were  required,  what  of  that?  This  was 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  progress. 
The  dark  ages  were  gone  by.  All  mankind  were  brothers. 
Knowledge  was  power.  He  owned  that  these  arguments  seemed 
to  him  unanswerable  (immense  cheering). 

Mr.  Mopus  asked  which  party  the  hon.  candidate  considered 
his  friends. 

Mr.  Doo  said  that  he  should  be  seen  with  the  tallest  men  in 
the  house,  on  the  principle  that  long  friends  were  made  by  short 
reckonings  (laughter  and  cheers). 

Mr.  Dibbs  asked  if  the  lion,  candidate  could  show  his  re¬ 
ceipted  bills. 

Mr.  Doo  was  happy  to  reply  that  he  regularly  filed  them  all, 
and  would  say  to  an  opponent,  in  the  words  of  the  fable,  “  Cease, 
viper,  you  bite  against  a  file.” 

No  further  questions  being  asked,  the  Mayor  called  for  a  show 
of  hands,  and  the  Hon.  Roderick  Doo  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Air.  Doo  returned  thanks  to  the  electors.  They  had  behaved 
in  the  spirit  of  honest  tradesmen,  and  he  could  assure  them  that 
the  influence  of  that  spirit  should  guide  him  in  all  transactions.  He 
would  be  frank  with  them,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  ought  to  be. 
lie  had  told  them  truly  that  he  did  not  owe  a  shilling  to  a 
tradesman.  But  it  was  fair  to  add  that  a  member  of  the  Minis¬ 
try,  who  required  a  thick  and  thin  supporter,  had  lent  him 
money  to  pay  his  debts,  and  for  a  few  other  purposes  (hooting). 
It  was  of  no  use  their  making  a  noise — the  Mayor’s  return  was 
made  to  the  writ,  and  he  was  their  member,  and  would  be,  he 
hoped,  for  some  years.  During  that  time,  he  could  assure  them 
that  the  honourable  mercantile  spirit  they  had  displayed,  should 
be  imitated  by  him.  He  would  fulfil  his  bargain  with  the 
Minister.  He  might  have  to  vote  for  many  things  they  might 
disapprove,  he  kqew  indeed,  that  some  new  tuxes  were  coming 
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(disapprobation ).  He  hoped  that  they  did  not  mean  that  he  was 
to  shrink  from  his  contract.  Was  that  tradesmaniike?  Not 
he  !  They  should  see  that  they  did  not  rate  punctuality  in 
business  matters  more  highly  than  he  did.  He  had  been  bought  by 
the  Minister,  and  he  hoped  he  should  answer  sample  ( hooting ).  It 
was  of  no  use.  If  they  wanted  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  man 
of  public  honour,  they  should  hare  kept  his  predecessor,  whose 
wife’s  extravagance  had  embarrassed  him.  But  their  test  was 

paying  bills;  he  Mr.  (Doo)  paid  his,  and - (A  general  riot  and 

exit ,  the  new  M.P.  making  faces  at  his  constituents.) 


“ABOUT  THE  OPERA.” 

( >,  musical  treason  1 
The  Opera  season 

This  year  must  depend  upon  singing,  not  puff; 
And  poor  Mr.  Lumlky 
Is  looking  so  glumly. 

Because  Jenny  Lind  thinks  she’s  money  enough. 

The  Bishop’s  l>cen  preaching, 

What  Lomley,  beseeching 
The  Swede  not  to  heed  it,  denominates  stud’, 

Has  told  her  that  actors 
Are  all  malefactors, 

And  actress’s  characters  lighter  than  fluff. 

Her  conscience  he’s  frightened, 

Her  mind  lie’s  enlightened 
By  holy  harangues,  not  so  gracious  as  gruft’; 

And  the  manager,  kneeling, 

Forjill  his  appealing, 

Receives  from  the  convert  a  rude  ish  rebuff'. 
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So,  woefully  eyeing 
Fair  Jenny,  and  crying, 

He  wipes  his  eyes  hard  with  his  wrist-band  and  cuff, 
And  sadly  confesses 
To  keep  out  of  messes^ 

He  must  try  a  new  tack,  or  as  sailors  say,  luff!* 

There’s  left  to  him,  on’y 
The  comely  Alboni, 

The  noble  Contralto,  so  jolly  and  bluff, 

Whose  style,  all  his  papers 
With  insolent  capers, 

Assailed  all  last  season  with  epithets  rough. 

But  she,  as  forgiving 
A  s  large  lady  living, 

Don’t,  when  he  approaches  her,  fly  in  a  huff, 

Nor  give  him  a  shaking, 

By  (couldn’t  she?)  taking 

Him  up  by  the  neck  where  it’s  known  as  the  scruff 

She  smiles  on  his  proffer, 

And  begs  that  he’ll  offer 
A  guerdon  sufficient — in  fact,  quantum  stiff; 

For  he’s  of  a  nation 
Which,  by  reputation, 

To  bring  to  a  tender ’s  a  job  rather  tough. 

For  he  knows  that  “  the  fashion  ” 

Can  get  up  a  passion 
For  anything— even  a  crow,  or  a  chough; 


*  iTofe  tnj  Twitters.  Not  nautically  correct ' but  what  would  you  expect  from 

the  person  who  wrote  it? 
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And  the  fools  of  Fop’s  Alley 
Around  it  will  rally, 

While  a  seraph  might  sing,  and  be  voted  a  muff. 

Well,  tlie  step  that  he’s  taken, 

May  p’rhaps  save  his  bacon, 

And  shew  his  subscribers  lie’s  just  up  to  snuff; — 

Now,  I’m  quite  out  of  rhymes, 

As  must  happen,  sometimes, 

To  1’lanche,  Charles  Dance,  and  the  two  Brothers  Brough. 


THE  PILLORY  OF  ERMINE. 

The  Man  in  tHb  Moon  had,  for  some  time,  an  intention  of  being 
made  a  Judge.  Ho  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to  a  variety  of 
jurors,  counsel,  and  witnesses,  which  might,  while  astonishing 
their  weak  minds,  have  produced  permanent  advantage  to  his  be¬ 
loved  country.  In  all  human  probability  the  first  jury  who  should 
have  returned  a  maudlin  verdict — the  first  counsel  who  should 
have  bullied  a  well-meaning  witness — and  the  first  witness  who 
should  have  evaded  giving  evidence  upon  canting  pretences  of 
conscience,  after  the  Man  in  the  Moon’s  elevation  to  the  ermine, 
would  have  received  such  a  jobation  as  would  have  sent  him 
rushing  into  the  Serpentine,  or  a  dirtier  pool,  if  possible.  But 
we  resign  the  noble  ambition.  Our  country  must  be  unserved. 
Mr.  Sek.jeant  Talfourd  may  have  the  next  Judge- ship,  if 
he  likes;  for  we  have  had  a  decided  objection  to  the  bench  since 
it  has  been  turned  into  the  pillory. 

Last  week  three  cases  occurred,  in  which  three  several  Judges 
received  the  criticisms  of  the  criminals  they  had  just  sentenced, 
in  the  form  of  old  shoes,  with  iron  heels,  brickbats,  and  stones. 
The  first  thing  a  convict  does,  after  hearing  his  doom,  is  to  “  have 
a  heave”  at  the  head  of  the  Judge.  One  gentleman,  in  a  smock 
frock,  “  shied  ”  a  great  stone  at  the  Court,  and  “  shattered  the 
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woodwork,”  missing  his  Lordship  by  a  wig’s  breadth.  A  lady, 
to  whom  a  few  months  retirement  had  been  recommended, 
levelled  her  shoe  at  the  eye  of  the  Judge,  and  her  aim  being  di¬ 
verted  by  the  officer,  flung  the  article  into  the  mouth  of  an  utter 
barrister,  Avho  happened  to  be  standing  with  it  wide  open,  in 
utter  astonishment.  Now  all  this  is  objectionable.  We  have 
attended  a  few  trials  lately,  and  have  observed  that  the  Judge 
keeps  continually  watching  the  prisoner,  and  perpetually  duck  • 
ing  behind  his  desk,  under  pretence  of  picking  up  his  pen,  or  his 
spectacles.  The  words  “Ah!  would  yer?”  are  eternally  rising 
to  the  judicial  lip,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  dignity  of  his 
office. 

Either  the  Judge  had  better  be  put  in  a  cage— or  Wire  (the 
solicitor)  be  put  before  him — or  the  prisoner  had  better  be 
handcuffed,  or  blindfolded,  like  Justice  herself — for  this  sort  of 
thing  cannot  be  allowed.  We  have  often  heard  a  prisoner  say 
he  would  throw  himself  upon  the  Court,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
begin  by  throwing  his  shoes,  lie  must  really  leave  missiles  to 
his  counsel,  who  is  permitted  to  throw  the  hatchet.  A  married 
woman  who  pleads  her  “  coverture,”  must  not  do  it  by  tendering 
her  “  sole  ”  plea  in  open  court.  Even  in  a  horse  case,  the 
system  of  shying  must  be  inhibited.  Demosthenes  used  to 
plead  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  but  even  Demosthenes  "would 
have  been  checked  by  a  pebble  in  his  eye.  And  although  the 
Judge,  by  a  merciful  fiction,  is  said  to  be  counsel  for  an  unde¬ 
fended  prisoner,  we  hope  that  any  Judge  who  sees  his  client 
produce  a  shoe,  will  give  him  advice  that  will  make  him  “  put 
his  foot  in  it.”  The  Man  in  tiie  Moon  is  the  only  person  who 
can  be  allowed  a  fling  at  the  Judges. 


CLASSICAL,  BUT  BY  NO  MEANS  CORRECT. 

Why  was  ancient  Troy  like  M.  Soyer? 

Because  it  produced  an  Ilcctor. 
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LEGAL  FICTIONS. 


\ 


Mrs.  Poppetts — liaving  read  the  notice  of  ejectment — charging 
her  husband  with  having  violently  and  forcibly  entered  eighteen 
houses,  and  taken  possession  of  three  hundred  tables,  five 
thousand  chairs,  and  nine  hundred  footstools,  exclaims  to  the 
terrified  Poppetts — “  Good  Evins !  Mr.  Poppetts,  to  think  of 
your  having  gone  and  done  such  a  thing!” 
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APPALING  CASE  OF  DESTITUTION. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
illustration  of  the  distress  that  at  present  prevails  in  certain 
branches  of  the  joke-manufacturing  districts. 

We  sent  an  order,  the  other  day,  to  an  artist  (who  lias  been 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  us  with  a  very  good  article)  for  a  pic¬ 
torial  joke  of  the  superfine  quality.  Such  was  the  wretched 
nature  of  the  materials  in  the  poor  fellow’s  possession,  that  the 
following  was  the  best  specimen  he  could  turn  out. 


MAHSITAL  NET  (Nex). 

We  have  started  a  subscription  for  him.  Our  own  name  is 
down  for  two  conundrums  and  a  Yankee  Sam  Wellerism,  and  the 
list  lies  at  our  office. 


Q 
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THE  ART  OF  TRIMMING. 

Otr  humble  little  contemporary  the  Times,  seems  to  l»e  in  a  sa<1 
fix  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  upon  Mr.  Disrcali’s  recent 
motion.  There  never  was  such  bare-faced  trimming  as  its  lead¬ 
ers  have  recently  exhibited.  The  signs  of  the  age  must  be 
puzzling  and  nicely  balanced  indeed,  if  the  shrewd  organ  of 
Capital  cannot  determine  which  way  the  balance  tends.  The 
Times,  in  fact,  is  placing  its  big  paw  upon  Mr.  Disreali's  back, 
with  a  species  of  equivocal  motion,  which  may  be  taken  either 
for  an  encouraging  pat,  or  an  admonitory  slap.  There  is  no 
saying  —  so  nicely  is  the  matter  balanced  —  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  By  the  way,  who  said  “  that  you 
could  not  eat  your  cake,  and  have  your  cake.”  The  Time *  has 
proved  the  maxim  a  lie  every  second  day  for  the  last  month.  It 
is  eating  its  cake— yet  it  has  its  cake.  The  landed  interest  can¬ 
not  tell  whether  the  Thunderer  be  licking,  in  order,  boa  constrictor- 
like,  tP  swallow  them;  or  whether  the  process  is  being  conducted, 
as  between  cats  and  kittens,  in  a  purely,  encouraging,  and  compli 
mentary  sense.  1  ime  alone,  as  may  lie  finely  .and  originally  re¬ 
marked,  will  show.  Meanwhile,  until  Time  arranges  his 
curiosities,  and  opens  his  exhibition,  we  shall  do  the  Times  the 
favour  ol  furnishing  it  with  a  leader,  which  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  110-compromise  style  of  composition.  As  thus 

London,  1st  of  April,  1840. 

Mr.  Disraeli  s  motion  is  a  great  fact.  If  the  Manchester 
School  think  they  can  overthrow  the  lion.  Member  for  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  by  their  cold  and  calculating  sophisms,  they  are  mis« 
taken.  And  herein  they  will  not  be  alone.  If  the  country 
gentlemen  deem  that  Mr.  Codden  is  to  be  despised,  and  Mr. 
Bright  to  be  trifled  with,  they  also  will  find  themselves  in  what 
is  popularly  called  the  wrong  box.  For  it  is  time  that  the  rights 
oi  the  matter  should  be  known.  The  country  lias  been  too  long 
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left  in  the  dark;  and  we  rejoice  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
neither  land  owner  nor  mill  owner — the  lord  of  broad  acres,  or 
the  proprietor  of  tall  chimneys,  will  doubt  the  justice,  or  dispute 
the  necessity  of  the  local  burdens  which  he  has  to  pay. 

The  land  is  no  doubt  heavily,  too  heavily  taxed.  This  Mr. 
Disreali  shewed.  It  pays  poor  rates,  highway  rates,  rural  police 
rates,  tithes,  and  land  tax.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  thus  the 
burden  is  made  intolerable  for  the  backs  which  have  to  bear  it  ? 
The  land  owners,  whatever  Mr.  Cobden  may  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  not  ogres.  Neither  are  they  vampires.  Neither  does 
the  tax-  gatherer  come  upon  their  sacred  domains  only  to  pour 
his  treasures  at  their  feet.  Acres  do  not  form  Edens.  We  have 
an  army,  a  navy,  and  a  church.  The  first  defends  us  by  land — 
the  second  by  sea.  They  deal  with  our  temporal  enemies.  The 
church  grapples  with  our  spiritual  foes,  and  seeks  to  improve 
our  spiritual  condition.  We  thus  receive  benefits  from  all  the 
three;  and  we  are  therefore  rightly  obliged  to  pay  all  the  three. 
We  must  all  pay — that  is  our  destiny.  Lands  and  stocks,  houses 
and  scrip.  Like  that  ghastly  phantom— the  terrible  Pallida 
Mots — the  tax-gatherer  with  his  bottle,  is  the  most  impartial  and 
the  most  regular  of  all  visitors. 

But  is  there  no  species  of  property,  which  by  its  very  nature 
is  marked  out  for  the  assaults  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer?— Is  there  no  back,  which  from  its  very  breadth,  is 
especially  fitted  to  bear  the  burden  ?  Hear  Mr.  Cobden  in  reply 
to  the  question:  “The  burdens  on  land  are  the  tenures  by 
which  land  is  held.  They  go  together.  Give  up  the  burdens 
and  the  land — or  keep  the  land  and  the  burdens.”  Need  we  say 
how  cordially  we  concur  in  this  epigrammatic  sentence.  And 
yet  Mr.  Disreali  in  his  reply,  utterly  overthrew'  it — demolished 
its  propounder — beat  Mr.  Coben  with  his  own  weapons,  as  though 
he  had  snatched  up  a  billy- roller,  and  fractured  the  skull  of  the 
Man  of  Calico. 
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Meantime  the  discussion  goes  on  apace.  The  mind  of  the 
country  is  funning  upon  tho  question.  The  pear  is  ripening — 
nnd  when  it  shall  have  ripened,  it  will  be  seen  who  can  obtain 
the  first  bite.  Until  then  we  agree  with  both  parties— temper¬ 
ing  the  assertion,  however,  by  adding  that  we  agree  with 
neither. 


STANZAS, 

By  a  Gentleman  who,  lately  “  living  in  the  Ideal"  has  received 
notice  to  quit. 

Farewell  Naples!— sun,  Siesta, 

Moonlight,  music,  love,  and  wine*, 

Cigarrcttos,  Macearoni, 

Earthly  forms  and  eyes  divine! 

Lightly  thinking,  lightly  drinking, 

Lazily  I  passed  my  days; 

W rapt  in  rich  poetic  fancies. 

Penning  very  prosy  lays — 

Dreaming  of  Ideal  beauty, 

Airy  forms  of  wondrous  birth; 

Yet  with  a  vexatious  penchant. 

For  the  bright  eyes  of  the  earth. 

Aspirations  upward  tending, 

Tastes  inclining  rather  low; 

Growing  rapturous  by  moonlight. 

And  next  morning  somewhat  slow. 

And  I  dreamed  of  thee— Amelia! 

And  thy  father’s  awful  frown; 

And  his  hate  of  men  of  letters, 

Middle  class,  and  Camden  Town. 
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For  thy  sake  I  vowed  to  smother 
All  my  aspirations  grand ; — 

Toil  and  grovel — scrape  and  prosper 
In  my  dear,  dull,  native  land! 

For  thy  sake — and  also  feeling, 

That  my  friends  are  far  from  high ; 

See  me  bid  adieu  to  Naples, 

Starry  hopes  and  moonlit  sky! 

See  me  writing  prosy  pamphlets, 
Common  sense  for  vulgar  ends ; 

Hear  me  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Praising  Cobden  and  his  friends ! 

Splitting  shillings  in  the  cause  of 
Muntz  and  Manchester;  and  then 

Very  likely  fraternising 

With  a  herd  of  Mushroom  men 

Men  of  facts  and  men  of  figures — 
Plodding — honest  to  the  core — - 

Men  to  whom  the  Book  of  Nature 
Is  a  Ledger  and  no  more— 

To  be  kept  by  double  entry, 

Careful  of  the  credit'side; 

Nature’s  end — a  golden  balance, 
Nature’s  glory — rich  men’s  pride! 

Farewell  Naples! — sun,  Siesta, 
Moonlight,  music,  love,  and  wine! 

Grim  deceptions  all  thy  beauties — 
Prejudice  and  Port  be  mine! 
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SHAMEFUL  IIOAX. 


Ax  acquaintance  of  ours  accosted  us  the  other  day,  and  with  a 
face  wearing  the  most  woc-begone  appearance,  informed  us  that 
our  dear  friend,  the  Fortetic  Auz%  w  as  no  more.  To  describe  the 
state  of  mind  into  which  we  were  thrown  by  this  announcement, 
would  be  impossible.  We  hastened  to  our  tailor,  and  regardless 
of  expense,  ordered  the  deepest  suit  of  mourning  his  establish¬ 
ment  would  afford.  And  then,  locking  ourselves  up  in  our  pri¬ 
vate  room,  gave  way  to  all  the  paroxysms  of  the  most  violent 
grief.  Anxious  to  pay  every  proper  respect  to  the  memory  of 
our  deceased  friend,  we  composed  an  epitaph  to  place  over  its 
remains  which,  our  informant  told  us,  were  to  be  buried  in 
Oblivion,  the  native  place  both  of  itself  and  its  projectors.  Judge 
however,  reader,  of  the  mingled  feelings  of  joy,  surprise,  indigna¬ 
tion  and  delight  with  which  wre  found,  on  proceeding  with  our 
composition  to  the  residence  of  the  supposed  deceased,  that  the 
dear  fellow,  so  far  from  being  dead,  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was 
in  his  life,  the  only  alteration  in  his  system  being,  that  instead 
of  gladdening  the  eyes  of  his  readers  weekly,  he  intended  in 
future  appearing  but  once  a  month.  As  for  the  wretch  who 
could  thus  trifle  with  our  feelings  by  means  of  his  base  fabrica¬ 
tions,  we  have  forsworn  his  society,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
gnawings  of  an  upbraiding  conscience. 

With  regard  to  our  epitaph,  we  had  puiq>osed  destroying  it, 
but  as,  to  the  greatest  minds,  it  must  be  pleasing  to  see  what 
posterity  will  say  of  them  when  they  are  gone,  we  Ruhjoin  it 
only  hopingdt  may  be  many,  many  years  before  it  will  be  wanted. 
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2  DE  MEMMURI  0  P  II 

I)  E  FO  NETT  C  NUZ, 

WITCH  ECSPIURED  MARTSII  • —  1849 
APHTUR  LINGERING  4  SUM  WEEX, 

IN  DE  G  RAT  1ST  PANE 
Opli  de  Publishurs  windo. 

KNOTT  WIT!  ITSELPH  BUTT  DE  CORS  OPII  WITT  IN  ODt  RS  ; 
ITZ  DESEES  WILL  BE  SINSF-ERLI  REGRETED 
BY  ITZ  SURYYYING  PUBLISHER. 

Afflixyuns  soar  long  tymo  it  boar, 

Fishishunz  was  in  vane; 

It  wood  knott  sel  sow  doun  it  phel, 

And  eye  hope  dey  wont  tri  it  agane. 

WRECK- WHY- ESS-KAT  IUN  PASEY  I ! 


SALE  OF  LOLL  A  MONTEZ’  EFFECTS. 

A  Paragraph  with  this  heading  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers.  We  have  looked  over  a  list  of  the  principal  effects, 
but  regret  to  observe  no  mention  of  the  hallucination  of  a  stupid 
old  king,  and  a  Bavarian  insurrection,  both  of  which  were  eer. 
taiuly  among  the  effects  of  Lolla  Montoz  at  Munich. 
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“  FRENCH  AS  IT  IS  SPOKEN.” 

A  melancholy  instance  of  pronunciation  lias  lately  come  under 
our  notice.  A  correspondent,  from  whom  we  had  hoped  better 
things,  has  been  trying  his  hand  at  a  French  conundrum.  Wc 
print  it  as  a  warning  to  all  young  men  similarly  affected,  and 
trust  the  atrocity  will  not  be  repeated.  It  is  this: — “  Why  is 
an  excited  Hebrew  like  a  joke?  Because  he  is  a  Jew  desperate.” 

We  are  enabled  to  state  upon  the  most  unquestionable  autho¬ 
rity,  that  a  pun  was  here  intended  upon  the  word,  jeu  ct  esprit. 
In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  international  trips  between 
England  and  France  are  matters  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
ami  when  the  French  language  is  taught  at  sixpence  a  lesson, 
we  trust  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  this  will  not  occur 
again. 


A  SELF-EVIDENT  FALL  AC  V. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  other  day,  in  the  case  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  Mr.  Kelt,  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner, 
said,  that  “  In  order  to  test  accurately  the  state  of  Mr.  Dyce 
Sombre’s  mind  at  the  present  moment  it  became  necessary  to 
look  at  his  conduct  at  the  time  that  he  was  admitted  to  be  sane — 
namely,  at  the  period  of  his  marriage.”  Now,  of  all  epochs  in  a 
man's  life,  the  idea  of  taking  “  the  period  of  his  marriage  ”  as  a 
sane  moment  is  really  something  too  preposterous. 

DOUBLY  GOOD. 

Mr.  Macready  has  been  making  a  speech  in  America,  saying 
that  “  he  has  resolved  to  retire  from  the  stage,  at  this  compara¬ 
tively  early  period  of  his  dramatic  career  (the  young  gentleman 
is  within  a  year  or  two  of  sixty)  because  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  Shaksperian  drama  adequately  represented  in  England.” 
The  news  is  better  than  the  logic  ;  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  cheerfully  accept  both. 
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THE  POET  KEPT  BY  THE  EXAMINER  ;  OK, 
THE  EXAMINER  KEPT  BY  THE  POET. 


Will  no  benevolent  minded  individual  persuade  Mr.  Walter 
Savage  L&ndor  to  give  up  writing  poetry  in  the  Examiner.  The 
paper  in  question  has,  since  the  secession  of  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
been  heavy  enough,  in  all  conscience,  without  Mr.  Landor’s  Hing¬ 
ing  tons  of  leaden  verses  into  the  descending  scale.  We  say  all 
this  with  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Landor,  whose  “Imaginery 
Conversations,”  especially  those  between  Socrates  and  the  Water¬ 
man  of  the  Piccadilly  cab  stand — and  Plato  and  Joseph  Ady, 
have  won  him  everlasting  renown — but  really  his  poetry  is  such 
as  would  sicken  even  the  subscriber  to  the  Literary  Gazette.  Talk 
of  the  obscurity  of  Kant,  or  the  difficulty  of  making  head  or  tail 
of  a  high  art  critique  in  the  Musical  World.  Mr.  Landor  will 
dish  you  up  in  a  single  crabbed  stanza  a  dose  of  rugged  unin- 
telligibility,  which  would  put  the  metaphysician  and  the  musi¬ 
cian  at  once  to  the  blush.  The  following  stanzas  will  give  a 
faint  notion  of  the  gentleman’s  poetic  style: — 

TO  CHAUCER. 

Father  of  massive,  strange,  and  wierd-like  lore. 

Him,  whom  the  son  of  Clytemnestra  bore, 

Melchisadec  surnamed; 

Saw  high  above,  in  minds  eternal  cell, 

Where  all  the  exoteric  kindred  dwell, 

In  old  Byzantuim — sweeter  than  the  swell 

Of  tranced  music  in  that  Epic  framed! 

Not  so,  alas!  in  these  our  latter  days, 

When  cant,  corruption,  and  the  creeping  things 
That  batten  on  the  God-like,  (trust  these  lays) 

Shall  splinter  sceptres,  and  abolish  kings. 

Alas!  alas!  No  hope,  no  trust,  no  faith 
In  Sages  grandeur,  or  in  lightning's  scathe 
The  lightning  of  the  soul.  Therefore,  I  know — 
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Indeed  who  knoweth  not — that  even  so 
Until  the  very  crash  and  end  of  time, 

Thou  Chaucer  great,  invincible  shall  reign, 
Whether  Prince  Windischgratz  in  Austria  rule — 
Cabrera  bear  the  Carlist  sway  in  Spain, 

Or  France  submit  for  aye  to  be  the  tool 
Of  that  Abortion,  who  of  late  put  on 
The  old  grey  great-coat  of  Napoleon ! 


“SAVE  ME  FROM  MY  FRIENDS.” 

A  friend  of  the  Whig  Ministry  has  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “  Practical  Financial  Reform.”  It  takes  the 
part  of  the  Government  against  the  agitators  for  reduction  in 
the  public  expenditure,  and  conies  before  us  with  a  semi- autho¬ 
ritative  air. 

The  following  extract  will,  we  are  sure,  satisfy  the  most 
sceptical  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  statements  which  it  puts  forth : 
Speaking  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Excise  with  the 
Stamps  and  Taxes,  the  writer  gives  the  following  canued  avowal 
as  the  reason  why  this  consolidation  has  not  been  effected  before. 

“  The  Commissionerships  of  the  revenue  boards  have  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  a  comfortable  asylum  for  decayed  par¬ 
liamentary  partizans,  or  snug  births  for  the  sons  of  ministers  and 
their  supporters.” 

We  congratulate  the  Government  on  their  champion. 


A  FREE  TRANSLATION. 

La  Propriety,  cest  le  vol. 

Propriety  is  theft. 


A  PROBLEM, 

If  a  sailor  is  a  British  Tar — is  the  captain  of  a  Newcastle 
collier  to  be  considered  a  British  Coal-Tar? 
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THE  THEATRES. 

The  opening  of  Covent  Garden,  with  the  grand  opera  of  Massa- 
niello,  is  the  great  event,  musical  and  dramatical,  of  the  month. 
And  in  this  very  conjunction  of  phrases,  lies  the  clue  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  feature  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  Covent  Garden  is  really  a  lyric  theatre.  Before  its  es¬ 
tablishment  we  had  plenty  of  music  and  plenty  of  drama.  But 
never  until  its  doors  were  opened,  had  wo  that  peculiar  blending 
of  both  into  one  entertainment,  uniting  in  itself  the  finest  music, 
performed  absolutely  to  perfection,  and  the  drama  got  up  with  a 
splendour,  a  degree  of  scenic  effect,  and  acted  with  a  universal 
spirit  and  power  which  we  may  look  for  in  vain  at  any  of  the 
regular  theatres  in  London.  We  will  maintain  our  position  by 
citing  two  different  scenes  from  Masaniello.  At  what  theatre 
in  London  can  there  be  seen  acting  finer  than  Mario’s  in  the 
mad  scene?  At  what  theatre  in  London  can  the  dramatic  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  Neopolitan  market  crowd,  suddenly  bursting  into 
fierce  insurrection,  be  represented  with  the  overwhelming  effect 
produced  in  the  third  act  of  Auber’s  masterpiece? 

To  use  a  common  phrase,  but  certainly  on  this  occasion  not  a 
phrase  of  course — the  oi>era  was  one  series  of  triumphs.  The 
overture  electrified  the  audience.  The  orchestra  went  like  one 
mighty  instrument,  guided  by  the  mind  of  a  master.  The  effect 
of  the  brass  in  the  quick  triplets  of  the  concluding  movement 
was  marvellous— trombone  and  trumpet,  horn  and  ophecleide, 
absolutely  sounded  like  the  clash  of  cymbols,  so  short  and  sharp 
and  resonant  were  their  tones.  Then  how  glorious  was  the 
Barcarole — never  did  the  freshness  of  Mario’s  voice  gush  forth 
in  more  glorious  melody.  The  duet  with  Massol  was  surpas¬ 
singly  fine— sung  as  it  was  with  such  overwhelming  energy  and 
power.  Then  there  was  the  market  chorus,  and  grander  than 
that,  grander  perhaps  than  anything  in  the  opera — the  sublime 
prayer,  sung,  unaccompanied  by  the  chorus,  one  mighty  massive 
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strain  of  the  purest  devotional  harmony.  The  effect  coming 
immediately  after  the  merry  dance  music  of  the  Tarantella,  was 
absolutely  awful.  People  almost  held  their  breaths,  as  that  great 
flood  of  choral  harmony  swelled  heavenward — the  massive  and 
sombre  melody  gemmed  as  it  were  with  light  at  those  beautiful 
phrases,  where  the  soprano  voices  come  strongly  out  above  the 
basses  and  tenors,  like  sunlight  gilding  the  tops  of  a  long  chain 
of  dark  rugged  mountains.  But  to  enumerate  all  the  beauties 
of  Massaniello,  would  be  to  call  over  the  headroll  of  almost  every 
song  and  chorus  in  the  opera.  We  need  only  say  that  next  to 
the  ever  glorious  Huguenots,  Masaniello  is  the  greatest  of  the 
many  triumphs  of  Covent  Garden. 

We  anticipate,  of  course,  a  glorious  season,  glorious  for  all 
concerned — the  music  loving  public,  and  the  directors.  The 
sun  is  shining  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge  now,  and  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ley  has  found  that  puffery  and  quackery,  though  they  may  do 
for  awhile,  are  but  sorry  reeds  to  lean  on.  At  Co  vent  Garden, 
the  Prophete  is  already  in  preparation,  and  we  are  promised 
Itobert  le  Diable,  not  the  Haymarket  mutilation  of  last  year, 
but  Meyerbeer’s  great  work  in  its  integrity. 

We  may  dismiss  the  other  theatres  summarily,  as  they  have 
not  been  doing  anything  very  remarkable,  the  attention  of  the 
various  managements  being  as  usual,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
fully  occupied  in  preparations  for  Easter. 

JDrury  Lane  closes  as  a  circus  in  a  few  days.  We  are  sorry 
for  it.  Mr.  Dejean  supplied  the  public  with  a  very  elegant  and 
interesting  series  of  equestrian  performances,  the  great  feature 
of  which  was  the  perfect  and  artistic  finish  which  characterised 
all  the  entertainments.  Auriol  and  Leclair  are  two  gentlemen  we 
should  like  right  well  to  steal  from  our  friends  over  the  water, 
and  keep  to  ourselves.  The  pure  fun  of  the  one,  and  the  airy 
elegance  of  the  other,  were  among  the  best  features  of  the  enter- 
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tainmcnts  at  the  Cirque.  We  trust  M.  Dejean’s  visit  to  England 
was  profitable  enough  to  induce  him  shortly  to  repeat  it* 

The  Ilaymarket  has  been  rubbing  on  with  the  Windsor  Castle 
I>crformanees,  varied  by  Wallack’s  glorious  acting  in  some  of  his 
best  parts,  and  crowned  by  two  new  and  admirable  farces.  Why 
do  not  some  of  our  sane  dramatists  write  a  new  part  for  James 
Wallack?  It  is  hard  to  see  such  an  actor  gilding  with  his  gold 
the  leaden  rubbish  of  Rm'cr.  The  Easter  burlesque  at  the  Hay- 
market  will  be  by  the  Brothers  Brough. 

Idle  Adelphi  has  produced  its  new  Piece  de  Resistance — The 
Hop-Pickers — an  effective,  elaborate,  and  picturesque  drama, 
formed  out  of  materials  of  no  great  novelty,  but  which  have  been 
skilfully  worked  up  for  the  nonce. 

The  Lyceum  has  treated  the  town  to  two  elegant  trifles,  by 
Planche;  neat,  drawing-room  like,  and  exquisitely  acted  before 
exquisite  scenery.  Mr.  Beverley  is  one  of  the  most  skilful,  and 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  least  conventional  scene  painter  in  London. 

The  Princess’s  keeps  to  opera — Mademoiselle  Nau,  in  La 
Syrene  being,  hardly,  the  novelty.  A  new  burlesque,  and  a  new 
and  original  opera  arc  underlined.  Norn  Perrons. 

The  Olympic  is  on  its  last  legs.  Mr.  Spicer  has  crushed  it 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  chaos  of  Elizabethan  lead.  What  a  real 
pity  it  is  to  see  a  nice  little  theatre  which  was  getting  on  so  well 
with  sparkling  petite  comedy,  crushed  and  sunk,  for  heaven 
knows  how  many  seasons  to  come,  beneath  a  mass  of  the  anti¬ 
quated  garbage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

They  are  acting  legitimate  tragedy  at  the  Strand! — Venice 
Preserved  and  Richard  the  Third!  The  company  will,  of  course, 
be  speedily  removed  to  Bedlam.  It  is  positively  dangerous  to 
allow  such  maniacs  to  go  at  large.  They  may  bite. 
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MACAULAY’S  ENGLAND  DRAMATISED. 

As  all  the  world  is  raving  about  Mr.  Macaulay’s  History — 
as  circulating  library  keepers  advertise  the  hundreds  of  copies 
which  they  keep — as  the  petty  larceny  Yankees  have  brought 
out  forged  imitations  of  the  original  edition — as  the  Times 
devotes  its  leaders  to  answering  the  Quarterly  upon  the 
prevailing  topic — as,  in  fact,  gents  at  the  Casino  discuss  the 
character  of  William  of  Orange,  and  crossing-sweepers  may 
soon  be  expected  to  differ  on  the  true  motives  of  Strafford — - 
as  all  this  is  or  is  to  be  the  case — the  Man  in  the  Moon 
has  determined  not  to  be  behindhand,  and  has  accordingly 
dramatised  the  valuable  work  in  question  ;  proceeding,  of 
course,  upon  broad  and  general  principles,  and  not  stooping 
to  or  stopping  for  details  ;  allowing  a  few  hundred  years  to 
elapse  between  the  acts,  as  occasion  seems  to  call  for,  and 
winding  up  the  whole  with — by  way  of  tag — a  terrific  combat 
between  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Wilson  Crokeii,  which 
cannot  fail  of  bringing  the  curtain  down  amid  such  tremen¬ 
dous  applause,  that  the  only  fear  will  be  that  of  the  house 
following  the  example  of  the  curtain. 
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TIIE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON’S  DRAMATIC  VERSION 
OF  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Characters. 

THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS — THE  ROMANS — THE  ANGLO-SAXONS  — 
THE  DANES  —  THE  NORMANS — THE  PL  A  NT  AGE  NETS  — 

THE  TUDORS — THE  STUARTS — PUFF  — DANGLE  — 

DON  WHISKF.RANDOS -  MEINHEER  VON  DUNK -  WILLIAM  AND 

MARY  -  1ST  PEASANT - 2ND  PEASANT - 

THE  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL,  AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED 

PERSONS. 

{The  time  taken  in  the  representation  is  nearly  2000  years.) 

VI V AT  REGINA! — NO  MONEY  RETURNED. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Britain. 
Enter  Two  Aborigines. 
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ls£.  Aborigo. — You’re  a  savage — with  your  woad  and  your 

skins. 

2nd.  Aborigo. — You’re  another. 

[ They  fight  in  two  chariots  ivith  scythes. 


Enter  Norma  and  Oroveso,  and  a  band  of  Druids. 

Norma — There — seize  them,  and  offer  them  up  as  a  burnt- 
sacrifice. 

[  The  Two  Aborigines  are  put  on  two  spits ,  and 
roasted,  to  a  lively  air. 

f 

Enter  Pollio,  Julius  Caesar,  and  a  Roman  Army. 

Pol/io — Ah  !  Norma  ! 

Julius  Ccesar — Up,  guards !  and  at  ’em. 

[The  Roman  Army  and  the  Ancient  Britons  fight , 
and  the  latter  run  off  to  Wales,  where  they 
plant  leeks,  and  invent  cwrw. 
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Julius  Ca>sar — Now,  then,  lot  us  reign  in  Britain. 

[1  he  Romans  reign  in  Britain  for  five  hundred 
years ,  during  which ,  the  audience  may  go  out 
or  remain ,  as  they  like.  At  the  expiration  of 
five  centuries,  the  Romans,  after  having  built 
the  Roman  Bath  in  the  Strand,  go  off  to  Rome, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  enter ,  led  by  Ida  and 
Cerdic. 

Ida  §'  Ccrdic — Here  we  arc.  Britain  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 


Enter  St.  Dunstan, 
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St.  Dunstan— Oh,  you  heathens  1  Where  do  you  expect 
to  go  to  ? 

[He  converts  them  all  to  Christianity ,  one  after 
another ,  by  the  excellence  of  his  arguments , 
and  they  colonise  England  in  bye-play. 


Enter  the  Danes. 

The  Danes— Come— come.  Turn  out!  wo  want  this 

country. 


The  Anglo-Saxons — Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  it  i 

[  They  fight  for  six  generations  ;  after  which ,  they 
fraternise,  and  live  happily  together. 


Enter  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  Romans. 

King  Harold — Hollo  !  you  don’t  lodge  here. 

William—  That  remains  to  be  seen.  En  avant  ! 

[They  fight  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Flourish  of 
trumpets  and  alarums .  Harold  is  shot  by 
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an  arrow  through  his  hat.  Rout  of  the 
Saxons .  Jog  of  the  victors ,  ami  Grand 
Tableau  of 


FINDING  THE  DEAD  BODY  OF  HAROLD. 

[  The  drop  falls. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Britain. 

Enter  The  First  of  the  Plantagenets  with  all  his  Court , 
and  the  People  of  England  in  general. 

Plantagenct — We’re  a  glorious,  fierce,  chivalric,  warliko 
people.  The  two  races  of  Saxons  and  Normans  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  go  as  well  together  as  rum  and  water  in  a  glass  of 
grog.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  fighting  and  tilting  for  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  archery  for  the  staunch  yeomen,  adora¬ 
tion  for  the  ladies,  and  dentists  to  pull  out  the  teeth  of  the 
Jews. 

Omnes — Huzza! 

[ The  Nobility  and  Gentry  tilt— the  Yeomen  draw 
their  bows— the  Ladies  are  adored— and  the 
Jews'  teeth  are  pulled  out  on  all  sides. 
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Enter  a  Jester  with  cap  and  bells. 

Jester — I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  real  fighting,  just 
for  a  change,  and  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Omnes — Huzza ! 

Jester — Let  one  set  of  you  call  yourselves  after  one  town 
— York,  for  example — and  the  other  after  another — say  Lan¬ 
caster — and  go  to  work. 

Omnes — Huzza  ! 

[  Alarums . —  They  fight  the  wars  of  the  Roses ,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  single  combat  between  Richmond 
and  Richard  III.  on  Bosworth  Field.  Grand 
Tableau. 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  Britain. 

Enter  an  Old  Peasant. 

Old  Peasant  ( thumps  his  waistcoat) — I’fackins  !  —  Gram- 
mercy  ! — Lady  mine  !— a  well— a  well— time  flows  apace. 
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Enter  a  Young  Peasant. 

Young  Peasant — You  were  observing,  feyther — 

Old  Peasant — That  time  works  wonders.  Otico  tho 
Plantagcnets  ruled  in  merry  England,  but  now  tho  Tudors 
have  taken  their  places. 

Young  Peasant — True  ; — and,  in  good  sooth,  here  cotncs 
one  of  them. 

Enter  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolbky. 

Henry— I  tell  you  what— I  give  you  a  month’s  warning — 
but  no  character. 


[Wolsey  makes  a  speech  on  the  vanity  of  human 
glory ,  which  as  it  has  been  copied  by  Shahs - 
perc ,  need  not  be  here  given.  He  then  exits 
in  Peel's  Hampton  Court  Omnibus. 

Henry— Now  then,  having  got  rid  of  the  Cardinal  becauso 
he  w  as  a  boa — 

Old  Peasant  (aside)  Oh,  oh!  turn  him  out. 

Henry — I’ll  have  a  little  diversion  ;  I’ll  marry  a  few 
wives,  and  then  cut  their  heads  off! 

[He  marries  a  few  wives ,  then  cuts  their  heads  off 
and  at  last  dies  himself. 
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Scene  III. — Another  part  of  Britain. 
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Enter  the  Young  Peasant,  ivho  has  by  this  time  grown  an 

Old  Peasant. 

Young  Peasant  who  has  grown  old — Ecod !  Feyther  was 
right ;  time  does  wag  rarely.  Elizabeth  is  now  the  Queen  ; 
and,  in  good  sooth,  here  she  comes ! 


Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  Loud  Burleigh, 
shaking  his  head,  Puff,  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Dangle,  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Don  Wiiiskerandos. 

Elizabeth — God’s  death,  my  lords! 

Enter  a  Beefeater. 

Beefeater — The  Armada  is  teuk !  Hero’s  a  poet  who 
says  so. 

Enter  the  shade  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  the  Ballad  of  the 
Armada  in  his  hand.  He  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage  and  begins  to  read.  The  Queen  and  the  Court  fall 
asleep.  The  stage  is  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  the 
poetry ,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  Grand  Tableau . 
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The  reign  of  James  I.  being  somewhat  slow ,  has,  by  par¬ 
ticular  desire ,  been  performed  during  the  cntr’act  ;  the 
curtain,  therefore ,  rises  on  the  achievements  of  his  son. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. —  Britain. 

Enter  Charles  I.  and  Strafford. 

Strafford — The  thing  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  Tax  the  people 
illegally,  and  you  will  get  cash  enough  to  keep  up  a  standing 
army  ;  and  once  have  a  standing  army,  and  you  will  be  strong 
enough  to  tax  the  people  illegally. 

Charles — Capital !  I'll  clap  on  the  Ship-money. 

[ Exeunt ,  chuckling. 

Scene  II. — Oxfordshire. 

Enter  a  Tax  Gatherer  and  Hampden. 

Tax  Gatherer — Come  !  tip  up. 

Hampden — Tip  up  be  blowed  ! 

[ATcAs  out  the  Tax  Gatherer. 


People  of  England  !  let  us  rush  to  arms ! 
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Enter  the  People  of  England ,  rushing  to  arms ,  led  on  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who ,  in  order  to  give  the  scene  a 
couleur  locale,  keeps  scratching  the  wart  on  his  nose. 

Praise- God- Bar ebones — Let’s  cut  off  the  head  of  the  son 
of  Zeruiah  I 

[  They  cut  off  Charles's  head  accordingly. 
Cromwell — Now  let  us  be  a  gruff,  uncouth  set  of  canting 
Puritans. 

[The  People  of  England  become  a  gruff  uncouth 
set  of  canting  Puritans. 

Scene  III. — London. 

Enter  the  Great  Great-Grandson  of  the  Young  Peasant 

who  afterwards  got  old. 

Peasant — As  my  ancestors  were  wont  to  say,  time  wags. 
Cromwell  is  dead,  and  Charles  II.  rules  in  England.  Ha! 
by  my  faith,  and  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Charles,  attended  by  Rochester,  and  accompanied 
by  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  The  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  Nell  Gwynne,  and  Mr.  Pepys. 

Nell  Gwynne  —  Capital!  Capital!  Who  would  have 
thought  old  Rowley  had  so  much  wit  in  him. 

Omnes — Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

[Exeunt,  laughing  at  the  joke ,  whatever  it  was. 
Pepys  carefully  putting  it  down  in  his  tablet. 
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Scene  IV. — Amsterdam. 

Enter  William  of  Orange  and  The  Flying  Dutchman. 

Flying  Dutchman — It  is  so.  Charles  is  just  dead.  James 
is  proclaimed  king,  and  he  is  such  an  ass,  that  I  think  you 
may  very  soon  shove  hi  in  out,  and  get  into  his  shoes. 
William — It  shall  be  looked  to. 

[ Goes  out  a  shooting  with  Meiniieer  Von  Clam 
and  Meikheer  Von  Dunk. 

Scene  V. — London. 

Enter  Two  Citizens,  remote  descendants  of  the  First 

Peasant. 

J st  Citizen — You  don’t  say  so! 

2 ml  Citizen — I  do,  though.  He’s  cut  off.  There  he  goes 


[James  II.  Jtics  across  the  stage  pursued  by  the 
people,  who  throw  rotten  eggs  after  him .  As 
he  goes  out  on  one  side,  enter  William  and 
Mary  and  their  Court  on  the  other ,  attended 
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by  Bishop  Burnett  carrying  a  bottle  of 
schnapps ,  and  the  seven  Bishops,  who  have 
just  come  out  of  prison  with  their  hair  cut  very 
short. 


Bishop  Burnett — A  glass  of  the  true  Scheidam  to  the 
health  of  William  and  Mary  ! 

Omnes — Hip !  hip  !  hip — hurrah  ! 

[  The  scene  sinks,  disclosing  a  view  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  inhabited  by  everybody  who  lives 
there.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  takes 
place.  Grand  Tableau.  Triple  platforms , 
new  scenery,  dresses,  and  appointments. 


In  the  midst,  enter  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Macaulay — Here’s  the  best  King,  the  wisest,  and  the 
most  honest,  that  England  ever  boasted. 

Enter  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

Editor — That’s  a  fib.  He’s  the  worst,  the  cunningest, 
and  the  greatest  cheat  possible. 
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[Flourish  of  trumpets.  They  fight.  Alarums — 
Blue  Fire.  William  makes  a  speech  in  Dutch . 
The  audience  demand  their  money  back. 
Enter  the  Police.  A  second  Monte  Christo 
row  in  the  literary  world.  The  curtain  drops, 
and  they  are 

LEFT  FIGHTING. 


PLEASING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  EXHIBITION. 

Models  of  Stanfield  Hall  and  Potash  Farm,  with  all  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  recent  interesting  occurrences  in  those  places, 
are  now  open  for  public  inspection  at  the  Cosmorama 
Rooms ! !  1 


NOT  BAD,  CONSIDERING. 

Oor  friend  the  wit  of  the  Whittington  Club,  observed  the 
other  day,  that  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong  to  do  away  with 
Smithfield,  inasmuch  as  it  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  bull-walks  of  the  city  of  London. 


VERY  UNREASONABLE 


Old  Lady. — “  tiiank  you — i  don’t  want  to  hide.” 
Conductor. — “  THEN  WHAT  THE  DEUCE  DID  YOU  LOOK  AS  IE 
YOU  DID  FOE  ?” 

T 
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RAILWAY  ASSURANCE. 

The  above  title  docs  not,  as  may  have  been  expected, 
imply  one  of  the  thousand  accusations  against  insolent  rail¬ 
way  officials,  with  which  the  daily  press  is  perpetually  over¬ 
flowing,  (and  nine-tenths  of  which,  by  the  way,  arc  proved, 
upon  inquiry,  to  have  arisen  from  the  complainant’s  own 
ignorance,  petulance,  or  vulgarity,)  but  is  the  name  which 
has  been  given  to  an  institution  for  indemnifying  one’s 
friends  for  tho  loss  and  inconvenience  they  may  sustain  by 
one’s  being  demolished  in  a  railway  journey.  By  assuring 
one’s  neck  at  the  terminus,  and  paying  a  small  premium,  a 
large  sum  will  become  due  to  one's  widow,  should  a  collision 
or  other  accident  remove  one  from  among  the  buffers  of  the 
Great  Northern  to  the  society  of  the  buffers  in  Elysium. 

Being  laudably  anxious  to  ascertain  the  practical  working 
of  this  institution,  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  office  of  the 
Railway  Assurance  Company  a  few  mornings  ago,  carpet¬ 
bag  in  hand.  We  have  insured  our  lives  a  great  many 
times,  and  are  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  usual 
forms  ;  although,  owing  to  our  always  forgetting  to  pay  up 
the  premiums  the  first  year,  or  spending  the  money  some 
other  way,  our  precautionary  conduct  does  not,  at  present, 
promise  to  be  much  rewarded.  But  we  entered,  and  finding 
the  actuary  (who  was  amusing  himself  with  a  model  train, 
w  hich  he  was  making  run  over  several  little  men  out  of  a 
Noah’s  Ark),  we  stated  our  business,  and  asked  whether  the 
society  would  require  a  reference  to  our  medical  man.  The 
polite  official  smiled,  and  said  that  they  would  not,  unless 
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we  wished  to  bequeath  our  body  to  that  medical  friend,  in 
which  case  they  might  as  well  know  where  they  were  to 
forward  our  pieces.  We  begged  him  to  change  the  subject. 
The  following  questions,  in  a  printed  paper,  were  handed 
to  us. 

1.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  railway  travelling,  or  do  you 
dodge  about  the  line  when  the  carriages  are  moving,  not 
believing  that  such  large  things  can  move  fast  enough  to 
catch  you  ? 

2.  Do  you  sit  still  in  your  place,  or  walk  about  the  carriage, 
especially  putting  your  head  and  shoulders  out  at  the  window' 
w henanother  train  is  coming  past ;  and  do  you  usually  try  to 
shake  hands  with  the  people  in  the  passing  train? 

3.  Do  you  open  the  doors  about  five  minutes  before  you 
reach  the  station,  and  try  to  get  out  in  order  to  be  at  your 
journey’s  end  sooner  ? 

4.  If  by  any  accident  you  should  be  carried  past  the 
station  you  wish  to  stop  at,  should  you  jump  out,  instead  of 
waiting  quietly,  and  being  taken  back  by  another  train  ? 

5.  Do  you  look  upon  the  porters  and  policemen  as  }’our 
enemies,  who  oppress  and  insult  you  by  not  letting  you  walk 
upon  the  line  ?  and  do  you  try  to  evade  this  tyranny,  by 
running  across  when  the  bell  is  ringing,  and  they  are  not 
looking  your  way  ? 

6.  Do  you  stay  at  the  refreshment  stands,  flirting  with  the 
young  ladies,  and  never  heeding  the  bell,  so  that  the  porters 
have  to  thrust  you  in  at  a  window’  head-foremost,  with  your 
mouth  full  of  Banbury  cakes,  and  so  you  get  choked. 
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Having  answered  these  questions  satisfactorily,  and  having 
stated  that  we  were  going  down  to  Blackwall  to  dine  at  the 
Artichoke,  we  paid  a  halfpenny  for  a  policy  of  assurance,  and 
a  farthing  for  premium,  and  went  off ;  but  as  unluckily  we 
arrived  in  safety,  our  policy  was  defeated.  Once  we  had 
hopes,  when  a  tremendous  bump  occurred  ;  but  the  porters 
assured  us  that  it  was  only  a  casualty  which  had  happened 
to  Mr.  Urquhart,  who  accidentally  dropped  a  few  hundred 
weight  of  a  speech  ho  was  heaving  into  the  passenger  train, 
(against  the  regulations,)  to  study  in  the  Marshes;  but  this 
being  cleared  away  by  a  score  or  two  of  sturdy  navigators, 
we  reached  Blackwall  in  about  eight  minutes.  But  we  felt 
great  peace  of  mind  all  the  way  from  thinking  that  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  us  now’,  nobody  would  care  ;  and  some 
curiosity  to  know’  whether,  if  we  were  demolished,  our 
executors  would  think  of  looking  for  the  policy  in  the  India- 
rubber  trap-pocket  of  our  new  Nicoll,  a  dodgey  orifice  which 
the  prize  burglar  who  picked  Chubb’s  lock  gave  up  in 
despair. 


ASTOUNDING  CIRCUMSTANCE, 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Keeley,  in  the 
Sphinx,  “makes  up”  to  imitate  a  stone  figure.  But  we  ex¬ 
pect  they  are  not  aware  that  the  other  everting  the  imitation 
was  so  perfect,  that  a  hard  substance  accidentally  dropping 
from  the  flies,  hit  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  actually  chipped 
a  piece  out.  Such,  we  arc  informed,  on  the  most  credible 
authority,  was  nevertheless  tho^case. 
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ABOUT  THE  WEATHER. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

Ere  my  childhood  flitted  by. 

It  was  cold  then  in  December, 

And  was  warmer  in  July. 

In  the  winter  there  were  freezings — 

In  the  summer  there  were  thaws  ; 

But  the  weather  isn’t  now  at  all 
Like  what  it  used  to  was. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

When  in  summer  I  was  dress’d 

In  patent  Zephyr  paletot. 

And  light  merino  vest. 

Now  I’ve  gutta  percha  boots, 

And  I’ve  a  beaver  over-coat, 

And  I’ve  got  thick  worsted  comforters 

To  tie  about  mv  throat. 

%/ 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

Often  rain  like  cats  and  dogs  ; 

1  remember  “  dreadful  hurricanes,” 

And  lots  of  “  showers  of  frogs,” 

“  Gigantic  hailstones,”  “earthquakes,”  — 
But  in  all  this  life  of  mine, 

I  really  don’t  remember 
Such  a  spring  as  ’49. 
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ART  BY  THE  SQUARE  YARD, 

We  understand  that  such  is  the  rage  for  big  panoramic 
paintings,  that  Mr.  Barnum,  of  Tom  Thumb  celebrity,  is 
about  to  bring  over  a  picture  of  America,  a  good  deal  larger 
than  America  it3elf.  It  may  be  objected  that  Great  Britain 
will  be  hardly  big  enough  to  hold  such  a  monster  piece  of 
art ;  but  Barnum  is  not  the  man  to  be  turned  aside  from  his 
purpose  by  triiles,  and  will  doubtless  fall  upon  some  ingeni¬ 
ous  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  yet  settled 
how  and  where  this  picture  is  to  be  exhibited.  We  would 
recommend  the  Strand  Theatre,  or  Miss  Kelly’s.  We  have 
been  informed  of  the  vast  number  of  yards  of  canvass  which 
have  been  used  up  for  Barnum’s  Monster  Panorama,  but  are 
unable  to  state  them,  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  a 
sufficient  number  of  numerals  to  represent  the  amount  in 
the  great  typographic  establishment  in  which  this  work  is 
printed.  We  must,  therefore,  leave  the  matter  to  the 
imagination  of  our  readers.  It  is  not  yet  settled  how  many 
ships  are  to  bring  this  vast  picture  over,  but  we  are  informed 
that  Barnum  is  fitting  up  a  perfect  armada  for  the  purpose, 
notwithstanding  an  intimatiou  which  he  has  received  from 
the  American  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  the  introduction  of 
such  a  picture  into  Britain  will  so  far  increase  the  size  of 
that  contemptibly  small  island,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  an  American  citizen  is  justified4in  taking  such  a 
step  as  the  one  in  question.  However,  Barmun  will  run  all 
risks,  and  the  arrival  of  the  picture  may  be  shortly  expected 
by  any  one  who  believes  that  it  is  coming. 
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A  TRIFLE  FOR  COLONEL  SIBTHORPE. 

The  other  evening,  during  a  debate  on  the  Bribery  at 
Elections’  Bill,  Colonel  Sibthorpe  enquired  whether  the  House 
thought  that  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox  would  have  assented  to  a 
certain  declaration  proposed  in  the  measure.  We  believe  the 
question  was  not  answered  quite  to  the  gallant  Colonel’s 
satisfaction.  Nor  can  we  answer  it  for  him.  But  we  can 
assure  him  that  neither  Titus  Oates  nor  Julius  Caesar  would 
have  entertained  such  a  proposition  for  a  moment,  and  that 
though  possibly  Alexander  the  Great  and  Duke  Humphrey 
might  have  had  a  weakminded  leaning  towards  it,  we  are 
certain  that  to  the  truly  British  minds  of  Wat  Tyler,  Queen 
Boadicea,  Jonathan  Wild,  Boswell,  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
it  would  have  been  truly  revolting.  We  believe— and  we 
speak  dispassionately — that  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  the  Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask  would  have  exulted  in  it ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  feel  fully  justified  in  stating  that  Coper¬ 
nicus  and  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of  iEsop’s  Fables, 
would  have  entirely  set  their  faces  against  it. 


The  Bills  of  the  Victoria  Theatre — interesting  docu¬ 
ments,  which  we  always  make  a  point  of  reading — announce 
the  approaching  production  of  a  drama  of  startling  interest, 
entitled  “  Burgundy  the  bold.”  If  the  talented  author  (who- 
ver  he  may  be)  can  do  anything  with  the  following  titles — 
suggested  by  his  own— he  is  quite  welcome  to  use  them: — 
“  Champagne  the  intrepid,”— “  Port  the  magnanimous,” 
— “  Swipes  the  stalwart” — “  Gooseberry  the  great”— “  Treacle 
Beer  the  mild” — “  Ginger  the  genuine.” 
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JENNY  LIND’S  OWN  REGENERATION  OF  TIIE 

DRAMA. 

dr  Readers  well  know  that  The 
Man  in  the  Moon  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  an  alarmist.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is  rather  prone  to  look 
on  the.bright  side  of  things.  Bat, 
when  he  first  read  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  Jenny  Lind  was 
about  to  appear  in  operas,  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  usual  appur¬ 
tenances  of  scenery,  properties, 
and  appropriate  costumes,  he  was 
absolutely  frightened. 

Not' frightened,  please  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  said  operas  would 
prove  insufferably  slow  and  dreary.  He  didn’t  care  in 
the  least  about  that,  as  he  had  not  the  most  remote  in¬ 
tention  of  going  to  see  any  of  them.  What  alarmed  him 
was,  a  vague  idea  and  presentiment  that  the  example  of  so 
distinguished  a  personage  as  Jenny  Lind  might  possibly  get 
followed,  quoad  the  drama  in  general,  and  that  those  re¬ 
spectable  offices — the  scene  painter,  tailor,  and  property- 
man — might  stand  a  chance  of  being  kicked  off  the  stage 
altogether. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  foresaw  all  sorts  of  horrors  at¬ 
tendant  upon  such  a  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  influence 
it  would  have  upon  pictorial  art  would  be  dreadful.  What 
would  become  of  the  penny  character  trade  ?  Would  the 
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tinsel  and  spangle-loving  youth  of  Britain  be  at  all  likely  to 
believe  in  the  following  as  a  representation  of 


MR.  N.  T.  HICKS  AS  BLACK  WILL? 

The  utter  destruction  of  those  great  bulwarks  ot  the 
British  drama — Pantomimes — would  be  no  less  certain. 
The  idea  of  the  Giant  Grimgrijftnhoff  abolishing  his  well- 
known  mask  and  gigantic  head  of  hair,  and  appearing  as  a 
mild  and  somewhat  spooney-looking  young  man  without 
whiskers  ;  or  of  the  Fairy  Brilliant  being  represented  by  a 
voung  lady  in  a  fashionable  polka  scarf!  And  then  the 
change  for  the  harlequinade!  The  glory  of  Clown  and 
Pantaloon  would  cease,  if,  by  the  rules  of  the  theatre, 
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“  they  were  requested  to  appear  in  evening  dress.”  Fancy 
them  presenting  themselves  to  the  audience  in  the  following 
style : — 

m 


“  HERE  WE  ARE!” 


Would  they  be  at  all  likely  to  be  appreciated  as  in  the 
olden  time  of  spots  and  pigtails?  Echo  answers — not  ex¬ 
actly.  Besides,  the  inconvenience  of  the  thing  would  be 
terrible.  How,  on  earth,  could  Harlequin  be  expected  to 
jump  through  a  clock-face  in  a  tightly-strapped  pair  of 
“  gent’s  dress  pants.,  at  15$.?”  It  would  be  madness  to  dream 
of  such  a  thing. 

We  even  doubt  that  the  intellectual  beauties  of  our  lively 
friend,  the  Legitimate,  would  go  down  if  represented  in  the 
“  neat,  not  gaudy,”  style  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale’s 
Flauto  Magico ,  &c.  Jolly  as  Hamlet  is,  and  exhilarating  as 
is  Philip  Van  Artcvelde,  we  question  whether  the  delightful 
rollicking  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  or  the  lively  sallies  of 
the  Flemish  hero  would  “  take,”  if  those  two  jovial  indivi¬ 
duals  made  their  appearance  in  “  plain  clothes.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing 
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CLOSET  SCENE  FROM  HAMLET 

could  hardly  be  called  an  efficient  illustration  of  Shakspeare. 

But  perhaps  no  class  would  suffer  more  by  the  innovation 
than  the  supernumeraries,  a  respectable  body,  who,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  cannot  afford  to  dress  remarkably  well.  Roman 
soldiers,  nobility,  happy  villagers,  banditti,  &c.,  would,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  be  represented  something  in  the  following  style  : 
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EDITIONS  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

We  see  that  in  the  last  edition  of  “  Macaulay’s  History,” 

0  w  r 

additional  notes  and  side-dates  are  advertised.  Now  wo 
consider  that  this  is  an  instance  of  “  sell,”  as  applied  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  earlier  editions.  For  example,  there  is  the 
case  of  Twitters.  Such  was  that  gentleman’s  laudable  desire 
to  be  enlightened  on  the  history  of  his  country,  that  he 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  greatest  privations— going  for 
three  hours  without  beer,  and  denying  himself  the  satisfaction 
of  performing  various  acts  of  charity — in  order  that  he  might, 
without  unduly  trenching  upon  hb  means,  add  the  famous 
volumes  to  his  tiny  library.  He  now  finds  that  a  much 
handier  and  more  complete  edition  is  published,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  in  such  a  state  of  indignation  that  he  is  going  about 
insulting  people  in  omnibuses,  and  breaking  the  windows  of 
the  West  London  Union.  We  were,  indeed,  obliged  to  have 
an  interview  w  ith  him  the  other  night,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
calm  his  agitation,  and  the  result  was  that  he  determined  to 
CO  the  next  morning  to  his  bookseller  with  his  copy  tochango 
for  a  last  edition.  In  the  event  of  the  bibliopole  refusing 
this  reasonable  offer,  it  is  Twitters’s  intention  to  proceed  to 
the  Albany,  and  upon  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Macaulay, 
to  demand  that  that  gentleman  shall  write  in  the  notes  and 
dates,  in  his  own  hand,  upon  the  ample  margins  of  his — 
Mr.  Tvvitters’s  copy.  Should  the  historian  decline,  Twitters 
says  that  he  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  He  has 
some  thoughts  cither  of  calling  in  the  police,  applying  for 
compensation  to  government,  or  w  riting  Mr.  Macaulay  down. 
It  is  probable  that  he  will  adopt  the  latter  course,  inditing 
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the  remaining  volumes  of  the  History  himself,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  public  disappointment.  Mr. 
Twitters  means,  however,  to  take  a  different  view  of  historic 
politics  from  that  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  to  prove  that  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange,  as  he  dropped  into  this  country  from  Hol¬ 
land,  was  the  original  inventor  of  Dutch  Drops. 


On  the  occasion  of  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  late 
superintendent  in  the  police  force,  it  was  stated  to  be  the 
law,  that  “All  gratuities  given  to  the  police  must  be  reported 
to  the  Commissioners We  understand  that  a  deputation 
from  the  cooks  and  housemaids  of  the  metropolis  will  shortly 
wait  upon  the  authorities  in  Scotland  Yard,  to  pray  that  cold 
mutton,  and  such-like  delicacies,  may  be  exempted  from  this 
dreadful  expose . 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  JENNY  LIND. 

( From  an  Evening  Paper.) 

“  This  morning,  the  long-talked-of  marriage  of  the  Swedish 
Nightingale  was  solemnised  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.” 

{Second  Edition.) 

“  We  find  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  report 
current  this  afternoon,  concerning  the  marriage  of  Mdlle. 
Jenny  Lind.” 

{Third  Edition.) 

“  We  are  enabled  to  state,  upon  the  most  unquestionable 
authority',  that  Jenny  Lind  actually  is  married.” 

{Fourth  Edition.) 

“  Spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject, 
we  know  it  for  a  positive  fact  that  Jenny  Lind  is  not,  nor 
ever  will  be  married.” 
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ON  THE  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE  WITH  YOUR 
GRANDMOTHER. 

To  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Simon  Blobb,  bachelor, 
Shbweth, 

That  your  Petitioner  went  to  Church  last 
Sunday,  at  the  desire  of  certain  persons  whom  he  was  afraid 
to  disoblige,  and  that,  while  there,  not  knowing  how  to  use 
his  Prayer  Book,  he  was  driven  to  read  the  service  for 
Gunpowder-day,  and  the  Degrees  of  Consanguinity,  until  he 
went  to  sleep. 

That  in  the  latter  table  he  found  it  stated,  that  a  Man 
shall  Not  Marry  his  Grandmother. 

That  your  Petitioner  has  no  Grandmother,  and  if  he  had, 
he  does  not  believe  she  would  marry  him  ;  but  thinks,  from 
past  recollections,  that  she  would  very  likely  slap  his  head, 
or  do  worse,  if  he  made  any  such  proposal.  That  your 
Petitioner  is,  therefore,  disinterested,  but  that  he  would 
follow  the  example  of  great  numbers  of  persons  who  are  just 
now  clamouring  for  an  alteration  in  a  law  of  marriage,  by 
which  they  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  affected. 

That  your  Petitioner  thinks  the  above  restrictions  upon 
marriage  with  one’s  Grandmother,  absurd,  immoral,  and 
tyrannical,  for  the  four  following  reasons. 

That  it  interferes  with  education  (a  point  upon  which  an 
enlightened  government  should  be  very  careful)  inasmuch  as 
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if  a  man  were  permitted  to  marry  his  Grandmother,  he 
would  afterwards  enjoy  great  facilities  for  teaching  her  to 
suck  eggs. 

That  there  is  at  least  one  instance  on  record  in  which  a 
libertine  Grandson  paid  undue  attentionsdo  his  Grandmother, 
a  catastrophe  which  Mr.  Thomas  More  (the  poet)  has  re¬ 
corded  in  one  of  his  lvrics,  and  that  the  enactment  was  most 
arbitrary  and  cruel,  which  prevented  him  from  making  the 
only  reparation  possible  in  such  cases. 

That  popular  feeling  has  been  much  excited  in  favour  of 
a  change,  and  that  Mr.  Planche  has  written  a  piece  called, 
“  You  Can’t  Marry  Your  Grandmother,”  calculated  to  work 
very  much  upon  the  public  mind. 

That  your  Petitioner  knows  several  Grandsons  who  have 
spoken  of  their  Grandmother  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  kiss  them  in  public,  a  clear  proof 
that  such  Grandsons  are  suffering  severely  under  the  law 
which  prevents  them  from  consolidating  the  ties  of  affection 
by  the  bonds  of  religion. 

That  for  these  four  reasons,  which  are  exactly  three  more 
than  the  advocates  of  any  other  change  in  the  marriage 
laws  can  give,  and  each  far  stronger  than  the  remaining  one 
urged  by  their  advocates,  Your  Petitioner  prays  that  the 
first  line  in  the  Degrees  of  Consanguinity  may  be  blotted 
out  from  our  Statute  Book. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  (when  he  can  find  the 
place  in  the  Prayer  Book)  eyer  pray,  &c. 
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Charles.—11  here’s  a  go!  the  Olympic  theatre’s  a-fire.” 

Thomas.— *'  OR  l  BLOW  IT !  AND  I  HAD  AN  ORDER  FOB  NEXT 
MONDAY  I” 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

AFTER  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  INSOLVENT  MEMBER’S  BILL. 

(By  our  own  Prophet.) 

Our  readers  are  of  course  aware  that  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  keeps  constantly  employed  upon  his  establishment  a 
gentleman  who  is  not  only  able  to  sec  into  the  middle  of  next 
week,  but  to  look  forward  to  any  future  period  required. 
Through  the  far-sightedness  of  this  extraordinary  individual, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  following  highly 
interesting  documents,  written  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  which  will  drive  the  Most  Honourable  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  paying 
their  debts  or  vacating  their  seats.  The  authenticity  of  the 
documents  may  be  relied  on. 

No.  I. 

“Victoria  and  Albert  Milk  Walk,  Kcnnington,  —  1849. 
“  To  the  rite  onorable  speker  of  The  house  of  Comons. 

“  My  Dere  Sir, — Hering  that  you  have  past  a  Bill  to  turn 
members  out  of  your  onorable  house  as  dont  pay — I  beg  to 
inform  you,  as  Mr.  John  Smith,  esquire,  the  member  for 
Boberty  Shootv,  hose  me  Is.  6d.  for  three  weeks  milk,  wich. 
he  has  had  regular,  and  unless  he  pays  hereby,  I  beg  to  say 
you  will  not  let  him  take  his  seat  for  wich  place, 

“  Witness  ><  her  mark.”  “  Mary  Jones. 

No.  II. 

“  To  Lord  John  Russell. 

“  Sir, —  Will  you  ask  the  Member  for  Stoke  Pogis,  Mr. 
Guffin,  why  he  doesn’t  pay  me  for  last  week’s  w  ashing  ? 

“  Ann  Dobbs,” 
u 
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No.  III. 

“  This  is  to  certify  that  the  Right  Honorable  Phelitn 
O’Donoghue,  member  for  West  Bogganslush,  is  six  months’ 
rent  in  arrear  at  his  lodgings,  at  12s.  6d.  a  week  ;  besides 
extras ;  which  if  ho  doesn’t  pay,  he  will  not  bo  qualified  to 
vote  upon  the  question  of  tho  Domestic  Policy  of  the 
Peruvians.  *'  Martha  Biddles.” 

No.  IV. 

u  Costume  Castle,  Nos.  83,  84,  85,  and  86,  Aldgatc, 
and  154,  155,  156,  and  157,  Minorics,  London. 

“ —  O’ Mulligan,  Esq.,  M.P./for  Shaughlanhensey, 

**  Dr.  to  E.  Moses  and  Son, 
u  1  Super  Dress  Coat  (The  Ticket)  .£112  6 

“  1  Fancy  Vest  (The  Cheese)  .  .086 

“  1  Pair  Super  Plaid  Trousers  (The  Go)  0  12  0 

“  1  Tweed  Wrapper  (The  Nobby)  .  0  14  0 

£3  7  0 

“  E.  M.  and  S.  present  their  compliments  to  the  Speaker, 
and  hope  this  will  be  attended  to  without  loss  of  time. 

“  E.  M.  and  S.  beg  to  enclose  a  List  of  Prices,  and  would 
be  happy  to  supply  the  honourable  House  on  the  lowest 
possible  terms. 

“  No  connexion  with  any  other  firm.” 

No.  V. 

“  Mr.  Ikey  Solomons  presents  his  compliments  to  tho 
Queen’s  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  and  begs  to  enclose  a  Writ, 
which  he  would  thank  her  to  hand  to  Mr.  Dennis  Dulgrud- 
dery,  when  she  goes  to  open  Parliament.” 
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HOSTILE  RACES. 

We  do  not  often  catch  our  friend  the  Sunday  Times 
tripping  upon  sporting  matters,  but  we  rather  think  we  have 
our  contemporary  on  the  hip,  now,  or  we  may  say,  on  the 
hip,  hurrah !  He  gravely  asserts,  that  owing  to  the  snow 
there  was  no  running  on  the  first  day  appointed  for  the 
Epsom  Spring  Meeting,  but  everybody  was  sent  home  again. 
As  we  were  on  the  course,  we  beg  to  contradict  him.  We 
saw  some  very  good  running,  and  here  is  some  account  of 
it : — 

VAYS  presented  by  the  London  and  South  Coast  Railway. 
Race  from  the  Course  to  the  Station.  One  Mile.  Winner 
to  be  sold  if  he  didn’t  get  there  until  the  door  was  closed. 
Everybody  started  as  soon  as  Sir  C.  Heathcote  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  horses  shouldn’t  run.  Heats,  violent. 
Mr.  Bubbleby’s  Nose  (ridden  by  Barnacles)  .  1 


Mr.  Blobb’s  High-Low . 2 

Mr.  Boomerang’s  End  of  Umbrella  .  .  .3 

Mr.  Grubb’s  Fingers . 0 

Mr.  Jenkins’  Return- Ticket  .  .  .  .  0 

Mr.  Snobb’s  Four-and-Nine  .  .  .  .  0 

Mr.  Barney’s  Shin  ......  0 

Mr.  Squig’s  Hallway -Wrap per  .  .  .  0 

Mr.  Lobski’s  Ugly  Wife  .  .  .  .  0 

Mr.  Lobski’s  Ballet-  Girl  .  .  .  .  0 


Betting  2  to  1  on  the  winner.  They  all  got  off  very 
badly,  and  High-Low  managed  to  give  Shin  an  awkward 
kick,  which,  however,  produced  no  effect  on  the  betting, 
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though  Shin’s  owner  immediately  made  a  declaration  that  ho 
couldn’t  run  any  further.  The  Ugly  Wife  cut  out  the  work, 
being  all  she  is  good  for,  but  was  soon  beaten,  as  she  de¬ 
served.  Mr.  Bubbleby’s  nose  then  began  running  in  earnest, 
and  eventually  won  by  its  length  ;  High- Low  a  very  seedy 
second  ;  and  End-of-Umbrella  came  oft'  pretty  well  as  a  third. 
Mr.  Grubb’s  Fingers  were  not  placed,  except  to  their  owner’s 
nose.  Return-Ticket  was  nowhere,  and  the  owner  paid 
forfeit.  As  far  as  we  could  see,  Four-and-Nine  challenged 
Railway  Wrapper  at  the  corner,  and  soon  collared  him,  but 
both  fell  down  in  the  snow,  and  were  walked  over  by  the 
others.  The  Ugly  Wife  became  restive  on  reaching  the 
post,  just  as  Ballet  Girl  came  up,  and  we  regret  to  say  she 
dislocated  several  limbs  of  her  sentences,  but  was  ultimately 
put  out  of  her  misery  (as  were  others)  by  her  owner’s  humane 
directions  to  hold  her  jaw.  Ballet  Girl’s  legs  seemed  shakv, 
and  we  fear  she  is  good  for  little  but  a  stage.  Mr.  Lobski 
is  anxious,  we  hear,  to  get  rid  of  her,  such  of  his  friends  as 
have  made  good  books  keeping  him  out  of  them  on  her 
account.  Return  Ticket  made  so  poor  a  figure,  that  we  fear 
Punch  will  mark  him  for  his  own.  High-Low  looked  badlv, 
and  we  fear  his  owner  has  put  his  foot  in  it.  Railway 
Wrapper  was  a  favourite  with  the  legs,  but  they  made  a  very 
poor  “  pot”  of  Four-and-Nine.  Altogether,  the  racing  was 
very  good,  and  we  call  upon  the  Sunday  Times  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  error.  As  Chapman  (the  poet)  says,  in  a  fino 
Elizabethan  passage  — 

“Ran,  sirs!  aye, 

We  do  believe  you.  Ran  like  any  brick 

With  which  Semiramis  reared  Babylon, 

Muris  coctilibus.  Runs  it  not  so  ?” 
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GROSS  LIBERTY  TAKEN  WITH  THE  HEADS 
(AND  HEELS)  OF  THE  BRITISH  DRAMA. 

The  IIaymarket  bills  recently  announced  “  Othello  with 
the  characters  reversed.”  An  imbecile  friend  of  ours  seeing 
it  on  the  walls  conceived  the  following  preposterous  idea  of 
its  meaning,  and  sent  the  drawing  accordingly. 


A  GREAT  SHAME. 

Why  is  drinking  at  the  theatre  justifiable  ? 
Because  there  must  be  a  drop  between  the  acts. 
(The  author  of  this  has  emigrated.) 
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A  PAGE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARDI. 

And  so  the  grey-eyed  dawn,  pale  daughter  of  Night,  broke 
upon  the  coral  island,  and  the  sea,  and  the  temple  of  the  god 
Jumbo.  Indeed  the  rustle  of  his  godship’s  wings  came  peal¬ 
ing  down  the  breeze  of  the  morn,  and  the  light  of  his  eye 
sparkled  in  the  surf  which  gemmed  the  green  shores  of 
Mardi. 

So  that  the  fishes  rejoiced  swimmingly,  and  swam  rejoic¬ 
ingly  on  their  way  amid  the  green  waters,  wagging  tails  and 
pointing  fins,  and  diving  into  the  extreme  depths,  where 
anchors  float,  and  beneath  which  ingots  of  virgin  gold 
descend  not — held  hovering  there  by  the  spirits  whose  unseen 
hands  form  the  power  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (prompted 
by  me)  called  Gravitation. 

Let  us  be  merry  then,  and  rejoice  and  sing  under  the 
banyan  and  over  the  plantain,  and  cleave  the  lightsome  air 
with  glad  voices,  chaunting  the  hymns  of  the  Sagas  and  the 
Scalds,  in  that  old  Ilunic  rhyme  which  Lapland  witches  sung 
when  they  sold  shipmen  a  wind,  and  invoked  the  hammer  of 
Thor,  near  to  the  roar  of  the  whirling  Lofoden! 

Jarl  is  near  me — sea  green  his  locks,  and  streaming. 
Yillah  basks  beside  me — her  great  black  eyes,  lustrous  and 
full  orbed,  the  doors  through  which  Angels  and  Spirits  float 
into  her  being  from  that  heaven  which  is  higher  than  the 
seventh  seen  by  the  camel-driver  in  his  vision  ;  and  Samao, 
also,  is  nigh,  with  a  fish’s  bone  stuck  through  the  cartilage 
of  his  nose. 

Ruler  of  aspirations  and  despot  over  the  unimaginable 
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vortices  of  the  soul — great  Jumbo,  god  of  Mardi — whose 
father  sprang  from  the  tortoise  on  whose  back  rests  the 
world,  aid  me  while  I  strike  an  airy  harp,  and  upon  strings  of 
summer  wind  fling  melody  abroad  upon  entranced  creation  ! 
The  pulsations  of  Yillah’s  heart  grew  musical  and  dim,  and 
bending  over  her  goddess-like  form  I  heard  this  song,  in  the 
depths  of  her  being — 

SONG  OF  YILLAH’S  HEART. 

I  am  a  heart,  and  I  pump  the  blood 
Through  body  and  limb. 

I  beat  for  love,  and  I  cause  the  blush. 

Scarlet  and  crimson  and  mellow,  to  rush 
(For  a  whim) 

Over  the  face  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  maid  who  obeys  the  high  behest 
Of  Cupid — so  slim ! 

Slim !  slim !  I 
Slim  !  1 1 

Then  calling  upon  my  Vyking  Jarl,  we  unmoored  the 
whale-boat  from  the  beach.  No  canoes  gemmed  the  sea — 
the  waves  rose  and  sunk  unloaded— so  we  pushed  the  whale¬ 
boat  off  the  land.  Then  the  legion  of  the  fish  came  with 
us,  and  we  sailed  away,  away,  away,  for  months  and  months, 
and  years  and  years,  and  centuries  and  centuries — over  the 
sea ! 


Why  is  a  man  who  laughs  a  great  deal  likely  to  be  a  good 
hand  at  getting  up  early  ? 

Because  his  rise-able  (risible)  faculties  are  great. 
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A  PICTORIAL  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


Act  I. — A  gentleman  (of  otherwise  sound  mind)  tur* 

CHASES  A  COPY  OP  THE  Fonetic  A«Z,  WHICH  HE  ESSAYS  TO  READ. 


Act  II. — Haying  failed  in  his  attempts,  iie  thinks  that 

rOSSIBLY  IIE  HAS  TAKEN  A  WRONG  VIEW  OP  IT,  AND  CHANGES 
IIIS  POSITION  ACCORDINGLY. 
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Act  III. — He  is  still  unsuccessful — but  being  patient 

AND  PERSEVERING,  IIE  TRIES  ANOTHER  FOCUS. 


Act  IV. — Determined  to  succeed  in  reading  it  or 
break  his  neck  in  the  attempt,  he  goes  to  still  greater 
LENGTHS,  BUT  WITH  AN  EQUALLY  UNFORTUNATE  RESULT. 
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Act  Y. — IIe  at  length  loons  at  it  in  toe  feofeb  light — 

NAMELY — THE  LIGHT  OF  TnE  FIEE. 


UNWARRANTABLE  POETIC  LICENSE. 

An  absurd  poet  of  modern  days  has  made  the  remark, 
“  Bright  things  will  never  die."  This  is  utterly  false.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  lately  had  a  bright  red  head^of  hair,  made 
an  attempt  to  transform  it  into  a  rich  brown,  with  the  greatest 
success.  It  was  found  to  dye  beautifully. 


A  SAD  TRUTH. 

Some  stupid  person  said  the  other  day,  in  our  hearing, 
that  Henry  Barren  had  started  into  managerial  dignity  as  if 
by  magic.  It  may  be  so  ; — but  judging  from  the  peculiar 
style  of  Syntax  in  his  play  bills, 'we  should  not  have  deemed 
him  to  be  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  “  grammar-ye.” 
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THE  GROSS  IMPROPRIETY  OF  CALLING 
A  SPADE  A  SPADE. 

Imaginative  reader,  you  are  requested  to  picture  to  your¬ 
self  a  respectable  and  easy-going  personage,  who  has  just 
made  a  comfortable  and  somewhat  luxurious  meal.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  vision  to  callup.  You  have  done  it  ?  Thank  you. 
Now,  be  kind  enough  to  fancy  the  same  individual,  receiving 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  whole  of  the  delectable 
viands,  with  which  he  has  just  been  regaling  himself,  have 
been  poisoned  !  You  have  done  that  also  ?  Very  good. 
Now,  we  must  beg  of  you  to  suppose  that  respectable  and 
easy-going  individual  to  be  no  less  a  distinguished  personage 
than  the  reading  public  of  England.  He  has  been  making  a 
sumptuous  meal  from  Macaulay’s  History.  He  has  enjoyed 
it  vastly.  The  flavour  was  capital,  the  ingredients  appa¬ 
rently  first-rate,  and  the  dressing  a  perfect  marvel  of  excel¬ 
lence.  He  feels  that  it  has  done  him  good,  and  resolves  to 
try  some  more  of  it.  But,  lo  !  his  friend  Mr.  Choker  rushes 
into  the  room,  and  tells  the  unsuspecting  victim  that  he  has 
been  eating  that  which  will  surely  be  the  death  of  him,  unless 
he  swallows  an  immense  quantity  of  nauseous  Quarterly 
Review  by  way  of  antidote. 

We  must  confess  that  vre  were  among  the  deluded  many 
•who  thought  the  insidious  book — now  so  properly  exposed 
by  the  Quarterly— not  only  nice,  but  wholesome.  Nor  can 
we,  even  now,  see  anything  in  the  arguments  of  that  great 
authority  to  convince  us  to  the  contrary.  But  of  course  we 
set  this  down  to  our  own  obtusity.  We  place  implicit  faith 
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in  the  Quarterly ,  ami  think  those  people  who  compare  it  to 
a  dethroned  monarch  in  his  dotage — giving  himself  all  the  airs 
of  authority  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power — 
very  naughty  infidels  indeed.  Therefore,  (though,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  our  inferior  intellects  cannot  exactly 
comprehend  why,)  we  feel  bound  to  pronounce  Macaulay  a 
very  objectionable  book  indeed. 

One  of  the  foul  spots  in  its  character,  which  the  effulgence 
of  the  Quarterly  brings  to  light,  we  are  able  to  see  in  the  full 
blackness  of  its  iniquity.  We  allude  to  the  author’s  dreadful 
habit  of  calling  things  by  their  proper  names.  What  can  be 
more  reprohensible  in  a  historian  than  that  ?  But  hear  the 
oracle, — 

“  In  the  same  page  in  which  we  read  the  claims  of  being  dispas¬ 
sionate,  we  find  the  terms  wicked  —  insolent  —  angry — audacity — 
depravity — infamy — and  on  the  very  next  page,  consummate  6u//y— 
impudence  and  ferocity — yell  of  fury— odious  —  terrible — savage — 
fiendish .” 

Infamous — isn’t  it?  The  idea  of  a  book  possessing  the 
dangerous  properties  of  truthfulness  and  plain-speaking  being 
allowed  to  poison  the  public  inind — and,  what  is  still  worse, 
to  annoy  the  Quarterly  Review.  But  shall  it  be  allowed? 
No  1  Rather  than  such  should  be  the  case,  we  will  write  a 
History  of  England  ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
it  down.  We  will  do  it  something  in  this  style  : — 

CHAPTER  - . 

The  character  of  Richard  the  Third  contains  points  which 
may  almost  be  termed  eccentricities,  and  which  descend,  at 
times,  into  absolute  foibles.  His  conduct  towards  his  youthful 
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nephews — when  considered  dispassionately — may  be  said  to 
have  been  questionable,  if  not  directly  reprehensible.  He 
entered  into  negotiations  with  some  gentlemen  whose  morals 
were  slightly  unsettled — (which,  of  course,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  times  in  which  they  existed) — for  the  purpose  of 
removing  them  from  his  path.  These  gentlemen  (who  were* 
by  profession,  something  similar  to  the  fearless  but  culpable 
Burker  of  modern  days)  obligingly  complied  with  his  wishes, 
and  brought  the  ill-fated  princes  to  an  untimely  end  by 
asphixiating  them  with  a  bolster — a  proceeding  which  cannot 
but  fill  us  with  admiration  for  the  humanity  of  the  executioners 
(not  to  say  assassins)  when  we  consider  that  they  might  have 
resorted  to  the  far  more  cruel  means  of  cutting  their  victims’ 
throats.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  transaction  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  we  can  hardly  pronounce  the  gentlemen  to 
have  been  desirable,  if  even  respectable,  members  of  society. 

Richard’s  treatment  of  his  brother  Clarence  was  another 
instance  of  the  —  we  may  say  —  occasional  laxity  of  his 
principles.  He  caused  that  ill-fated  young  man  to  be 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey — w'hich  was  very  naughty  of 
him  indeed.  Still,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  gentlemanly 
manner  in  which  the  victim  was  put  to  death,  we  cannot 
scold  Richard  so  much  as  we  otherwise  would. 

****** 

A  history  written  in  that  strain  could  not  fail  to  swamp 
Macaulay  and  please  the  Quarterly .  Therefore  we’ll  do  it! 
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LAYS  . OF  THE  IIENPECK'D. 

No.  I. 

(Air — “  Tm  sitting  by  the  stile ,  Mary”) 

I. 

I’m  sitting  in  a  style,  Mary, 

Which  doesn’t  coincide 
With  what  Eve  been  accustom’d  to, 

Since  you  became  my  bride ; 

The  men  are  singing  comic  songs, 

The  lark  gets  loud  and  high, 

For  I’ve  ask’d — since  you’re  from  home,  Mary — 
A  party  on  the  sly. 

The  place  is  rather  changed,  Mary  ; — 

Of  smoke,  it  slightly  smells  ; 

And  the  table  and  the  floor  are  strewn 
With  heaps  of  oyster  shells  ; 

And  the  men  have  mark’d  your  damask  chairs 
With  many  a  muddy  streak, 

And  they’ve  drawn  burnt-cork  moustaches  on 
Your  mother’s  portrait’s  cheek. 

II. 

I’m  very  jolly  now,  Mary, 

’Mongst  old  and  jovial  friends, 

(Though  they’ve  in  the  carpet  burnt  some  holes, 
With  their  Havannah’s  ends  ;) 
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For  thou  wert  rather  cross  with  me, 

1  a 

And  somewhat  apt  to  chide, — 

But  there’s  nothing  left  to  care  for  now — 

You’re  gone  to  the  sea-side. 

But  yet  I  fear,  when  all  you’ve  learnt, 

This  ev’ning’s  fun  I’ll  rue, 

And  I’ll  not  forget  it,  darling— 

For  you  won’t  allow  me  to. 

In  vain  they  sing  “  The  Pope  he  leads” — 

Likewise,  “  Begone,  dull  care,” 

But  at  thoughts  of  you  I  vow  I  can’t 
Sit  easy  in  my  chair. 

WORTH  KNOWING. 

Mr.  Webster  has  just  had  a  new  door  made  to  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  people  out* 
We  understand  that  several  less  successful  managers  have 
written  to  him  to  know  whether  he  can  put  them  up  to  a 
plan  for  making  doors  that  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  people  in. 

Infra  Dig. — An  illustration  in  a  late  number  of  Punch 
represents  the  hunch-backed  hero  as  one  of  a  numerous  corps 
of  animated  spades  and  pickaxes.  We  are  surprised  at  Punch 
acknowledging  himself  a  mere  tool. 

A  Fact. — In  the  window  of  a  public  house  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Islington,  may  be  seen  the  following  extraordi¬ 
nary  announcement : — “  A  glass  of  ale  and  a  galvanic  shock 
for  2d.”  This  is  actually  true. 


ABOUT  FIFE  ESCAPES. 


Characters — .1 fr .  William  Sikes  :  Mr,  Samuel  HalL 
Sikes. — “  now  what  i  want  to  know  is  this— why  can’t 

SOMETHING  OF  THIS  SORT  BE  INVENTED  FOR  OUR  PERFESSION. 
IT  WOULD  BE  A  ADMIRABLE  THING  FOB  GETTING  INTO  GARRET 
WINDOWS.” 
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ANTICIPATIONS  OF  A  FUTURE  EDITION  OF 
JOE  MILLER.— Anno,  1949. 


i. 

The  Great-great-great-grandfather  of  the  present  Mr. 
Louis  Philippe  Smith  (of  the  large  cigar  divan,  Lower 
Thamcs-street — formerly  the  Custom  House),  who,  it  is  welll 
known,  was  sometime  King  of  the  French,  being  on  a  visit  to 
Queen  Victoria,  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  En- 
lish  language.  "While  at  breakfast—  the  conversation  turningg 
upon  housekeeping — Her  Majesty  observed  that  it  Mas 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  mites  from  cheese.  “  Yes,” 
answered  the  ready-witted  French  monarch,  “  and  it’s 
mighty  inconvenient.”  Her  Majesty  is  said  to  have  laughed 
heartily. 

ir. 

At  the  time  of  the  Chartist  disturbances  of  April,  1849, 
innumerable  special  constables  were  sworn  in  and  provided 
with  staves.  Some  time  afterwards,  at  one  of  the  parish 
meetings,  it  was  stated  that  the  amount  for  providing  staves 
would  be  very  great  (they  having  been  obtained  on  sale  or 
return),  upon  which  Tom  Jackson  proposed  that  the  specials 
should  return  the  staves  or  pay  for  them.  John  Brown  ob¬ 
served  that  they  wanted  to  make  butts  of  the  specials. 
“  Not  so,”  said  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  who  w’as  in  the  chair, 
‘c  we  only  want  to  get  staves  out  of  them.”  The  meeting 
laughed  heartily  ;  but  it  is  said  that  Brown  never  entirely 
forgave  the  jest. 
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hi. 

The  witty  and  facetious  Sir  Peter  Laurie  met  Alfred 
Bunn  sauntering-  leisurely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whet¬ 
stone  Park. 

“  Alfred/’  said  the  knight,  “give  us  an  order  ‘r” 

“  Ah 1”  replied  the  poet  of  “  Hollow  hearts,”  “  I  thought 
you’d  come  in  order  to  ask  me  for  one.” 

IV. 

A  wag  walking  down  Regent-street  with  his  intended 
bride  (who,  though  rich,  was  not  handsome)  on  his  arm,  was 
met  by  his  father,  who,  after  being  introduced  to  the  young 
lady,  whispered  in  his  son’s  car  that  he  didn’t  think  much  of 
his  choice.  The  wag  replied  in  the  same  breath,  “  I  may  go, 
father ,  and  fair  worse.” 


v. 

Widdccombe  was  cheapening  some  fresh  herrings  in 
Billingsgate.  Ben  Disraeli,  who  was  passing  on  his  way  to 
the  house,  stopped  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  “  Ah, 
Widdy,”  said  the  facetious  Caucasian,  “  I  always  thought 
you  an  ’ erring  mortal,  and  now  Pm  sure  of  it.” 


VI. 

John  Cooper  seldom  relaxed  from  his  native  dignity  so 
far  as  to  make  a  pun.  When  ho  did,  however,  it  was 
generally  a  good  one.  Reading  an  advertisement  of  an 
eligible  milk  walk,  in  the  Times ,  he  was  heard  to  say — “  A 
milk  walk! — That  must  be  the  place  for  a  man  to  walk  his 
chalks  in !  ” 
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VII. 

Palmerston  was  proverbially  a  polite  man.  One  evening, 
at  a  Soiree  of  the  Whittington  Club,  he  was  using  all  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  prevail  upon  Jenny  Lind  to  take  a 
custard  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Bob  Keeley,  who  was 
in  close  conversation  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  but  who 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  good  thing,  put  in  his 
word.  “  Try  a  little  harder,  my  Lord,”  said  he,  “  and  she’ll 
soon  take  it  into  her  custa'dy .”  The  jeu  d’esprit  had  its 
desired  effect. 


VIII. 

John  Bright  is  said  to  have  had  his  playful  and  convivial 
moments.  Lounging  into  the  Cider  Cellars  one  evening — 
during  the  immense  popularity  of  “  Sam  Hall” — he  heard 
some  one  remark  that  the  house  was  formerly  kept  by 
Evans.  This  suggested  a  conundrum  to  the  quick  imagina¬ 
tion  of  John.  “  Why,”  he  inquired  of  Cobden  and  Macready, 
who  were  his  companions  on  the  occasion,  “  was  the  late 
proprietor  of  this  house  like  the  starry  firmament  ?”  It  was 
given  up.  “  Because,”  said  John,  inwardly  delighted  with 
himself,  “  because  he  was  the  Cider-ecil  Evans  /” 


MUTUAL  FRANKNESS. 

WASHING. — Mrs.  Trantum  is  in  WANT  of  WASH¬ 
ING. — [Times,  April  \St/i].  More  shame  for  her,  a 
nasty,  dirty  thing! — Conversational  Note  by  Mrs.  Twitters. 
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ANOTHER  “  PASTA-CERTIFICATE.” 

By  one  of  those  curious  coincidences,  nothing  in  them- 
selves,  but  profoundly  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  art,  the 
same  postman  (the  honoured  man’s  name  is  Smith,  and  ho 
lives  somewhere  in  Surrey,)  who  recently  delivered  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Parodi  that  charming  letter  from  Madame  Pasta, 
which  has  so  strangely  found  its  way  into  type,  delivered  to 
the  talented  individual  mentioned  below,  the  following  letter  ; 
no  less  charming  than  dear  old  Pasta's  in  its  way,  and  written 
and  published  with  precisely  the  same  intention  : — 

From  Veteran  Braham,  Esq.,  to  Orrphull  Howl,  E<cp, 
of  the  Grecian  Saloon,  Eagle  Tavern ,  City  Hoad. 

My  dear  Sir, — You  tell  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  a  letter  from  me  to  you  would,  if  published,  do  you 
a  world  of  good,  Islington  way,  and  that  your  exemplary 

manager,  Mr.  R - c,  would  probably,  upon  its  appearance, 

advance  your  salary  from  fifteen  shillings  to  seventeen  and 
sixpence  a  week,  with  scarcely  a  growl.  But,  my  dear  sir, 
what  can  I  say  ?  I  am  Braham — but  what  are  you  ? 

You  tell  me — and  my  friend  Madame  Pasta  (there  was  a 
woman,  sir!  Talk  of  Medea,  talk  of — never  mind,  nobody, 
except  myself,  is  always  as  young  as  lie  was) — I  say  mv 
friend  Pasta  can  only  know  what  she  is  told  of  debutantes  in 
England— you  tell  me  that  you  are  likely  to  become  a  great 
favourite  at  Islington.  Dear  Islington!  Why  am  I  not 
there  ?  I  passed  through  it  once,  and  saw  tho  Angel,  which 
reminded  me— never  mind.  But  you  tell  me,  my  dear  How  l, 
that  your  debut,  as  the  ninth  fisherman  in  Masaniello,  was 
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most  triumphant,  and  that  even  your  fellow  artists  joined  in 
approbation,  crying  “  Bravo,  Howlibus  !  ”  and  playfully 
begging  you  “not  to  break  the  chandelier.” 

This  is  very  gratifying,  as  you  say  you  are  a  pupil  of  mine. 
You  may  have  been  so,  although  I  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  seeing  you.  But  you  apprise  me  that  you  studied  under 
me  while  I  was  singing  in  the  Castle  of  Andalusia.  (There 
was  an  opera,  sir,  talk  of — never  mind)  Under  me,  you  say. 
Perhaps  over  me.  I  remember  a  young  man  in  the  shilling 
gallery  who  used  to  imitate  my  cadenzas  between  the  acts. 
Can  we  have  met  at  last,  on  paper.  If  so,  pray  let  us  meet 
nowhere  else. 

Well,  Howl,  or  as  I  suppose  I  may  say,  Howlibus,  what 
can  I  write  to  you  ?  I  will  only  echo  my  friend  Pasta, 
writing  to  her  pupil,  and  say,  that  as  you  tell  me  you  have 
made  such  a  splendid  debut ,  I  congratulate  you,  and  beg  that 
you  will  go  on  and  prosper.  I  hope  (as  my  friend  Pasta 
says,)  you  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  glorious  blaze  of 
triumph  by  which  you  are  surrounded.  As  my  friend  Pasta 
says  to  her  friend  Parodi,  you  have  unquestionably  reached 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  have  outshone  all  rivals  ;  but  do  not 
relax.  Work,  Sir,  work.  Take  nature  as  your  model, 
Howl,  and  sing  your  ninth  fisherman  as  a  ninth  fisherman 
would  sing  in  a  state  of  nature.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience,  perhaps  they  are  meant  for  the 
eighth  fisherman,  or  the  tenth.  Don’t  be  carried  away  by 
the  praises  of  your  comrades,  they  may  be  ironical.  Break 
the  chandelier,  if  you  can  do  it  with  due  regard  to  your 
art,  but  don’t  break  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  propriety,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  one  meretricious  ornament.  If  one 
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drop  should  fall  from  it,  from  your  inartistic  baw  ling’,  consider 
that  drop  as  a  tear  at  your  degradation. 

What  more  can  I  say,  Howl  ?  If  I  knew  anything  about 
you,  I  could  expatiate,  my  dear  pupil  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  add 
little.  Avoid  beer  and  spirits,  even  though  sold  by  your 
manager,  and  handed  to  you  by  his  child.  Let  his  only 
draughts  for  you  be  in  the  form  of  tin,  not  pewter.  Go  homo 
after  the  performance,  and  study  your  art  until  the  landlady 
gives  you  notice  that  she  cannot  have  that  row  in  the  house. 
And  somo  day,  sir,  who  knows  but  you  may  be  in  my  posi¬ 
tion,  and  be  writing  letters  which  your  very  name  may  make 
valuable  puffs  for  the  Eagle — nay,  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  ?  Adieu,  Howl. 

Ever  yours,  (unbeknown,) 

V.  Brahau. 


OUR  DERBY  PROPHECY. 

We  had  some  intention  of  announcing  the  winner  in  the 
forthcoming  race,  but  on  second  thoughts,  as  those  who 
might  see  our  prediction  would  have  an  unfair  advantage 
over  others  not  so  lucky,  wo  have  determined  to  keep  our 
prophecy  to  ourselves  until  after  the  race  is  run,  when  we 
shall  assuredly  make  our  vaticination  public.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  few  general  hints  is  all  with  which  we  can  furnish  the 
sporting  world. 

I.  The  starters  will  not  be  all  placed,  but  a  dark  horse 
will  not  be  far  from  the  centre  of  the  ruck.  The 
colour  of  his  rider  will  be  either  gTccn,  red,  blue, 
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black,  yellow,  pink,  or  white.  Our  readers  may  there¬ 
fore  invest  freely. 

II.  The  winning-  horse  will  not  be  scratched.  This  we 
state  upon  the  hig-hest  authority. 

III.  - will  be  last. 

IV.  *  *  *  *  will  be  a  clever  third. 

V.  f  f  f  will  be  well  up  at  the  finish. 

VI.  Nunnykirk  is  now  the  favourite.  He  is  a  good  horse. 
At  the  same  time  there  may  be  a  better.  What  we 
say  is,  keep  dark. —  Mum  is  the  word — some  one  will 
do  the  trick.  Verb.  sap.  The  odds  are  long.  What 
then?  What  is  the  odds  so  long  as  you’re  happy? 
But  we  repeat  it — the  main  chance  is  everything. 
Some  horses  are  fast,  and  others  are  slow.  We  defy 
contradiction  when  we  say  this.  Nunnykirk  may  be 
last,  or  he  may  be  slow.  What  then  ?  Does  he  win  ? 
Ah,  there’s  the  rub  !  Humph  I — nous  verrons.  Our 
readers  may  absolutely  rely  upon  the  information  on 
which  the  foregoing  opinion  as  to  Nunnykirk’s  capa¬ 
bilities  and  chances  are  founded.  Any  person  bet¬ 
ting  money  and  losing  it,  in  consequence  of  trusting  to 
our  judgment,  may  have  his  cash  refunded  on  applying 
to  us.  But  we  think  it  fair  also  to  state  that  he  may 
not. 
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A  HANDSOME  OFFER, 


“i  s.Cy,  alderman,  i  can  tut  you  in  the  way  of  saying 

TEN  THOUSAND  POUNDS.” 

“  THE  DEUCE  YOU  CAN  ! — HOW  ?” 

“WHY,  THEY  8AY  YOU’liE  GOING  TO  GIVE  THE  MARQUIS 
TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  FOR  MARRYING  YOUR  DAUGHTER, 
I’LL  TAKE  HER  FOR  HALF  THE  MONEY.” 
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THE  THEATRES. 

Those  gentlemen  whose  duties  it  is  to  do  the  “  Theatrical 
Music”  for  the  public  journals,  can  have  had  no  idle  time  of 
it  during-  the  past  month.  Novelties  have  been  abundant 
everywhere.  Debutantes ,  especially,  have  been  plentiful  ; 
several  having  come  out  with  various  degrees  of  strength 
since  our  last.  At  Her  Majesty’s,  Mdlle.  Parodi  (respecting 
whom,  of  course,  every  person  of  well-regulated  mind  must 
feel  bound  to  say,  that  she  parodies  no  one,  being  perfectly 
original)  has  been  not  only  decidedly,  but  deservedly  suc¬ 
cessful.  She  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  our  lyric  stage. 
Her  voice  is  good  and  well  cultivated,  and  her  acting  dis¬ 
plays  not  mere  talent,  but  downright  genius.  She  has  faults 
— several ;  but  from  the  rapid  improvement  she  has  made 
since  her  debut,  it  is  evident  that  she  knows  how  to  find 
them  out  and  correct  them. 

She  has  been  well  supported  in  Norma  by  Madame 
Giuliani,  who  makes  an  interesting,  nay,  a  charming  Adal- 
gisa,  and  bv  Lablache,  who  is,  of  course,  magnificent  as 
Oroveso.  Nor  must  we  omit  favourable  notice  of  Signor 
Bordas,  who,  though  somewhat  stickish,  has  a  fine  voice,  and 
plays  Pollio  tolerably.  But  a  word  with  Mr.  Lumley.  We 
are  told  that  he  is  an  acute,  sensible  man.  Why,  then,  can 
he  not  perceive  that  the  slovenly  and  inefficient  style  of 
putting  things  upon  the  stage  adopted  in  his  theatre,  is  not 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  the  requirements  of  public 
taste  in  the  present  day?  Such  dainty  dishes  as  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  and  Masaniello ,  at  Covont  Garden,  have  made  the  public 
very  fastidious  about  what  is  set  before  them. 
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That  eccentric  and  uncertain  young  Indy,  Jenny  Lind 
(respecting  whom,  for  the  future,  we  never  intend  to  helievo 
anything  of  any  sort  whatever)  has,  after  all,  returned  to  the 
stage.  On  the  first  night  of  her  re-appearance,  a  new  tenor, 
named  Calzolari,  made  his  dr/jut.  We  decline  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  his  singing,  for  what  many  critics  would  consider 
a  most  trivial  and  absurd  reason — we  have  not  yet  heard  him. 

At  Covent  Garden,  three  young  ladies  have  made  their 
respective  “  first  appeals’’  to  the  British  public.  Miss  Hayes, 
Miss  Meric  (whose  name,  we  perceive,  has  expanded  into 
De  Meric  within  the  last  few  days),  and  Mdllc.  Angri. 
They  have  all  been  successful.  Miss  Hayes  having  been 
most  prodigiously  puffed  during  her  continental  career, 
people  expected  rather  too  much  from  her,  and  consequently 
many  were  slightly,  though  not  much,  disappointed  in  her 
at  first.  On  hearing  her  a  second  time,  however,  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  she  was  very  good 
after  all  ;  and  if  public  expectation  had  not  been  raised  to 
such  an  absurd  pitch,  everybody  would  have  been  highly 
delighted  to  begin  w  ith.  The  same  may  be  said  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  contralto,  Mdllc.  Angri,  for  whom  so  many 
loud  trumpets  were  blown  to  announce  her  arrival.  Whilst 
little  Miss  Meric,  of  whom  nobody  had  even  heard  anything 
to  speak  of,  came  out  and  astonished  every  body  all  of  a 
sudden.  Grisi  has  appeared  in  Scmiramide ,  and  proved 
herself  as  great  as  ever. 

Burlesques  have  been  the  greatest  feature  in  the  “native 
talent*’  department.  That  by  the  Brothers  Brough,  at  the 
Haymarket  (The  Sphinx)y  has  mot  with  more  triumphant 
success  than  either  of  the  two  others  by  the  same  authors. 
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It  goes  with  shouts  of  laughter  every  evening,  and  seems 
likely  to  have  an  immense  run.  The  piece  has  been  already 
described  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  we  need  say  nothing 
more  respecting  it  than  that  the  Keeleys,  Miss  P.  Horton» 
Misses  Reynolds  and  Bland,  are  superb  in  it.  Kceley’s 
Sphinx  is  marvellous,  and  his  admirable  little  wife,  as 
Mercury  (who  is  pressed  into  the  service  as  a  Chorus),  as 
usual,  proves  herself  the  authors’  friend  by  making  the 
very  smallest  jokes  go  an  incredibly  long  way.  In  addition 
to  the  beauties  of  her  performance,  she  looks  the  nattiest, 
smartest  little  whipper-snapper  ever  seen.  Miss  Horton’s 
CEdipus  is  so  good,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  words 
to  praise  it  enough.  Even  the  small  parts  are  capitally 
played.  A  very  small  one,  indeed — a  nervous  Theban — in 
the  hands  of  little  Clark,  becomes  immense. 

The  old  comedy  of  Town  and  Country  has  been  revived 
as  a  first  piece.  Like  most  of  its  class,  it  is  dreary  in  its 
serious  parts,  and  full  of  wretched  clap-trap  sentiment,  but 
there  is  fun  in  it,  which  Keeley,  Webster,  (who  seems  able 
to  act  every  sort  of  character  that  has  or  could  be  written) 
and  Buckstone — who  has  returned  to  his  old  quarters — make 
the  most  of. 

At  the  Lyceum,  they  have  produced  The  Seven  Cham¬ 
pions  of  Christendom ,  of  course  by  Blanche,  and  hence,  also, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  neat  and  beautifully-written  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  rather  more  deficient  in  interest  than  most  of  the 
author’s  former  pieces,  but  is,  nevertheless,  well  deserving 
of  the  success  it  has  achieved.  It  is  beautifully  put  upon 
the  stage,  and  Charles  Mathews  has  two  or  three  songs  in 
his  own  style  worth  going  to  hear  alone. 

At  the  Princess’s,  they  have  brought  forward  a  double 
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novelty — a  new  burlesque  by  a  new  writer.  The  title  of  the 
former  is  Noureddin  and  the  Fair  Persian — that  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  H.  S.  Edwards.  Mr.  Edwards  has  made  a 
capital  beginning.  II is  piece  is  smart  and  funny,  abounding' 
in  jokes  and  hits  on  all  subjects  which,  in  the  present  day,  it 
is  fit  and  proper  to  joke  about.  The  second  scene  is  a  piece 
of  genuine  and  legitimate  burlesque. 

At  the  Marylebone,  our  former  editor  and  present  right 
good  friend,  Albert  Smith,  has  treated  the  public  to  Guy 
Fawkes ,  or  a  Match  for  a  King.  Our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  in  our  third  or  fourth  number,  a  dramatic  sketch  of  one 
scene  bearing  the  same  title.  That  was,  to  use  a  hacknied 
simile,  the  germ  of  the  present  piece,  which  is,  of  course, 
about  twelve  times  its  length. 

California  has  furnished  Astley’s  with  a  subject  for  their 
Easter  spectacle,  under  the  title  of  the  While  Maiden  of  that 
glittering  shore.  Of  course  our  readers  believe  in  Astley’s — 
we  do  most  implicitly  ;  and  therefore  wo  feel  convinced  that 
all  that  has  been  hitherto  written  of  the  famed  gold  coast 
must  be  utterly  false  ;  for,  so  far  from  California  being  the 
pandemonium  it  has  been  represented,  we  find  it  presents  a 
remarkable  abundance  of  the  comforts,  and,  indeed,  we  may 
say,  the  luxuries  of  life.  Pretty  girls,  especially,  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  numerous  ;  and  as  for  the  toil  attendant  upon  the 
diggings,  we  find  that,  so  far  from  its  being  laborious,  the 
diggers  just  work  as  long  as  they  like,  and  then  sit  down  in 
the  most  brotherly  manner,  while  the  pretty  girls  aforesaid 
entertain  them  with  a  most  agreeable  ballet.  Really,  Mr. 
Batty’s  establishment  has  added  much  to  our  store  of 
information. 
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any  are  the  advantages 
which  literary  men  enjoy 
over  their  fellow  mor¬ 
tals.  One— perhaps  the 
greatest  —  is  that  of 
being  occasionally  al¬ 
lowed  to  contribute  to 
the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
Another  is,  the  by  no 
means  despicable  one 
of  being  always  able  to 
make  a  journey,  no 
matter  how  long  or 
short,  pay  its  own  ex- 

pences,  by  writing  an  account  of  it. 

One  of  our  most  esteemed  correspondents,  hitherto  in  the 
regular  enjoyment  of  the  first  named  privilege,  has  just 
availed  himself  of  the  latter.  Certain  financial  reasons  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  Metropolis  for  a  time, 

Y  2 
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ho  thought  proper  to  visit  Liverpool,  where  he  is  at  present 
sojourning.*  His  original  intention  was,  merely  to  remain 
there  three  or  four  (lavs  ;  and  as  he  was  in  the  possession  of 
about  two  hundred  pounds  (paid  to  him  fora  couple  of  conun¬ 
drums  in  our  last  number)  he  considered  himself  pretty  well 
stocked  with  cash.  Finding,  however,  that  circumstances 
would  compel  him  to  prolong  his  stay  for  a  fortnight,  and 
fearing  that  his  purse  would  scarcely  hold  out  for  that  length 
of  time,  he  thought  he  had  better  earn  a  cool  thousand  or 
two  by  sending  us  a  short  account  of  his  impressions  ot 
Liverpool.  He  has  done  so  ;  and  we  cheerfully  print  his 
communication. 

“  Liverpool ,  Map - ,  1849. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Agreeable  to  my  intention — imparted  to 
you  on  the  previous  day — I  started  on  Sunday  morning  by 
express  train  for  Liverpool.  By  express  train!  What  great, 
what  overwhelming  thoughts  the  words  call  up.  What  a 
vast  idea  do  they  give  us  of  the  Giant  Mind  of  Man — of  the 
Progressive — of  the  Illimitable — and  all  that  sort  of  thing! 
A  wonderful  thing  this  steam.  Sir.  And  only  in  its  infancy 
yet.  To  see  the  mighty  monsters  hissing,  roaring,  splutter¬ 
ing,  and  foaming  along  through  the  green  fields,  darting 
their  presumptuous  vapour  in  the  very  face  of  the  glorious 
sun  himself - 1 

#  #  #  * 


*  Our  correspondent  has  particularly  requested  us  to  withold  his  name. 
His  reasons  are  obvious. 

t  As  our  correspondent  is  paid  by  the  sheet,  we  can  excuse  him  for  a 
natural  tendency  to  spin  out  his  articles  by  fine  writing.  But  he  must  in 
return  excuse  us  for  cutting  it  out  when  we  do  not  think  it  wanted. 
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“  Well,  Sir,  at  last  I  arrived  in  Liverpool,  which— its 
inhabitants  will  be  pleased  to  know — at  once  made  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  me.  It  is  a  fine  town,  Sir.  The  people 
in  it  are  a  friendly  race,  speaking  our  own  language,  and  imi¬ 
tating  our  manners  and  institutions  with  tolerable  success. 
Policemen,  threepenny  omnibuses,  and  steam-boats  are 
known  here.  Beer,  also,  is  drunk.  They  have  not,  it  is 
true,  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  metropolitan  refinement  as  to 
understand  taking  it  in  the  pewter  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
absorbed  in  tolerably  large  quantities.  Half-and-half,  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  arrival,  had  not  been  heard  of :  I  am  proud  to 
say,  though,  that  I  have  introduced  its  blessings  with 
triumphant  success. 

“  Of  course  the  most  important  feature  in  the  town  is  the 
establishment  of  our  agents,  Messrs.  Wilmer  and  Smith. 
I  send  you  a  drawing  of  it  to  begin  with. 


(Mind  what  engraver  you  employ,  or  the  Illustrated  News 
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people  may  get  hold  of  it.)  It  is  not  particularly  correct  in 
detail.  The  posters  are,  perhaps,  slightly  exaggerated,  and 
(the  sketch  being  made  from  memory)  I  am  not  prepared  to 
swear  that  the  name  over  the  door  is  not  in  italic  instead  of 
roman  capitals,  which  I  have  drawn.  Nevertheless,  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  the  scene  are  (though  I  say  it)  admirably 
kept  up,  and  the  picture  is  well  calculated  to  give  your 
readers  a  good  idea  of  what  street  architecture  in  Liverpool 
really  is.  The  sign  at  the  top  is  a  bit  of  poetical  licence. 
It  is  not,  in  reality,  there  at  all.  But  I  thought  it  would 
improve  the  picture,  and  perhaps  act  as  a  hint  to  Messrs. 
W.  and  S.  to  get  one  like  it  put  there.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  I  found  the  heads  of  the  firm  urbane,  gentlemanly 
men,  not  in  the  least  proud  or  puffed  up  by  the  high  position 
which  they  occupy  as  your  business  representatives.  Con¬ 
stant  association  with  our  pages  has  given  an  air  of  supe¬ 
riority  and  refinement  to  every  member  of  the  establishment. 
Nay,  the  gentleman  who  presides  over  the  retail  department 
(whose  placid  face  is  the  index  of  a  happy  mind — superin¬ 
duced,  of  course,  by  the  causes  I  have  just  named)  absolutely, 
within  my  hearing,  made  a  joke,  which  I  intend  using  in  my 
next  farce.  After  that,  can  the  blessings  of  education  bo 
doubted  ? 

Within  a  mile  of  Liverpool  stands  Evcrton, — Everton — 
the  original  seat  of  the  Toffee  manufactures,  and  where  that 
delicious  condiment — the  memory  whereof  will  bring  back 
the  feeling  of  childhood’s  happy  days — is  still  manufactured 
and  sold,  wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exportation.  I  made  a 
pilgrimage  thither,  and  a  drawing  when  I  got  there.  Tho 
former  was  as  satisfactory  and  pleasing  to  mo  as  I  am  sure 
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the  latter  will  be  to  your  readers.  I  should  like  it  engraved 
facsimile ,  as  it  is  wonderfully  exact,  and  I  am  rather  proud 
of  the  perspective.  Here  it  is — 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CUT. 

“  A  is  the  Original  Everton  Toffee  House. 

“  B  is  a  mysterious  building  known  as  the  Round  House, 
whose  purpose  I  was  unable  to  discover,  until  a  good-natured 
native  informed  me  that  it  was  the  engine-house,  containing 
the  steam  power  by  which  the  Toffee  Mills  are  worked,  and 
communicating  underground  with  the  Toffee  House,  A.  I 
thanked  him,  and  treated  him  with  something  to  drink, 
which  he  accepted  with  a  great  deal  of  very  peculiar  grinning. 
This  of  course  I  attributed  to  his  utter  wrant  of  education.* 


*  We  have  just  received  the  following  hurried  note  from  our  correspon¬ 
dent  : — 

“  Stop  the  press,  and  strike  out  that  about  the  Round-house  at  Everton. 
I  have  discovered  that  the  native  was  chaffing.  It  is  only  a  lock-up.” 

We  regret,  however,  that  it  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  us  to  comply  with 
his  request. 
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**  C  is  an  iron  railing  at  the  bottom  of  the  Held  containing 
the  Round-house.  Observo  the  bird.  It  is  a  hasty  sketch, 
but  I  think  the  idea  pretty. 

“  D  is  a  pedestrian,  followed  by  a  dog.  I  have  introduced 
this  group  to  give  an  idea  of  a  public  thoroughfare  (Shaw 
Street)  of  which  the  railing  C  is  a  boundary. 

I  must  decline  giving  anything  like  a  description  of  tho 
internal  ramifications  of  the  Factory,  as  I  am  reserving  all 
my  observation  thereupon  for  Mr.  Knight’s  Cyclopaedia.  I 
mention  this  so  that  your  readers  may  be  on  the  look  out 
when  that  popular  periodical  gets  as  far  as  T. 

“  They  have  theatres  here  Sir,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
will  tell  you  why.  Had  there  been  no  theatre  in  the  town, 
Mr.  Howard  Glover  would  never  have  thought  of  represent¬ 
ing  English  Operas  in  it,  and  consequently  l  should  not  have 
had  my  peace  of  mind  ruined  by  the  fatal  fascinations  of  his 
prima  donna ,  Miss  Anne  Romer.  That  young  lady,  Sir, 
(all  innocence  and  good  nature  as  I  believe  her  to  be)  has 
done  more  serious  mischief  in  this  town  than  the  cholera. 
You  would  not  believe  what  an  amount  of  blotting-paper  has 
been  spoiled  in  the  merchant’s  counting-houses  by  distracted 
young  gentlemen  scribbling  her  name.  As  for  tho  oaks  and 
elms  in  Eastham  Park,  they  have  scarcely  a  bit  of  bark  left. 
Business  is  almost  at  a  stand  still  through  her.  The  editors 
of  the  local  papers  are  nearly  all  driven  mad  by  the  quantity 
of  verses  to  her,  with  which  they  are  constantly  being  pes¬ 
tered.  As  for  myself — but  no  !  She  shall  never  know  the 

havoc  she  has  caused  in  a  breast  belonging  to - .  No — 

nor  she  shall  never  know  to  whom  the  breast  belongs  either, 
(for  I  don’t  believe  to  this  day  that  she  saw  who  it  was  threw 
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that  immense  bouquet  from  the  second  private  box  on  the 
right  from  the  stage  on  Friday  night). 

“  Oh  Annie  1  you  have  much  to  answer  for.  When  years 
have  swept  down  the  Vortex  of  the  Mystery  which  is  called 
Time — when  the  Unfathomable  Deep  Ideal,  which  animates 
and  moves  the  otherwise  Chaotic* 

*  *  #  * 

“  But  I  must  cut  it.  I  have  been  invited  to  a  yachting 
party  on  the  Mersey,  and  find  it’s  time  to  go.  With  that 
fine  perception  of  character  for  which  I  have  always  been 
remarkable,  I  have  “  made  up  ”  for  the  part.  Mr.  Beard, 
who  is  at  present  in  Liverpool,  doing  a  thriving  business, 
has  obligingly  taken  the  following  daguerreotype  of  me. 


The  last  production  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  (unless  he 
has  written  another  since  yesterday  morning)  is  entitled 
“  The  Wood  Man.”  It  is  obviously  an  autobiography. 


*  Our  correspondent  has  again  got  into  fine  writing. 
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HONOUR  TO  LITERATURE. 

The  Iloyal  Literary  Fund  dinner  took  place  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern.  Wo  are  particular  in 
registering  this  fact,  because  any  one  who  read  the  reports 
which  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  cursorily,  and  without 
taking  great  care  to  keep  the  heading  constantly  in  mind, 
might  be  apt  to  run  away  with  the  notion  that  the  dinner 
was  that  cf  the  Small-coal-men’s  Benevolent  Association, — or 
that  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Cure  of  Corns  and  Bunions, — 
or  that  of  the  Officers  of  the  Horse  Marines, — or,  in  fact,  the 
annual  festivity  of  any  body  you  please,  save  and  except 
that  of  the  principal  association  of  literary  men  in  London. 

Lord  Hardinge,  a  celebrated  literary  character — a  per¬ 
sonage  indeed  much  famed  for  his  taste  for  and  sympathy 
with  letters  (though  neither  of  the  facts  ho  well  known) — 
took  the  chair,  and  made  about  half  a  dozen  speeches  in  that 
canteen  and  mess-room  style  which  was  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  company  and  the  occasion.  On  either  hand 
of  the  chairman  sat  two  gentlemen,  whoso  names  will  live  as 
long  as  English  literature  lasts.  Need  we  sav  that  we  refer 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hardinge,  his  lordship’s  son,  and  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Stanley,  the  first-born  of  the  big  boy  of  the 
same  name  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Both  of  these  eminent 
literary  characters  made  speeches — which  were  not,  however, 
remarkable  cither  for  oratorical  genius  or  grammatical 
accuracy. 

But  the  subject  of  the  orations  in  general,  indeed  the 
prevailing  topic  of  the  evening,  was  the  curious  point.  That 
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topic — out  of  compliment,  of  course,  to  the  chairman — was 
almost  purely  military,  diverging  now  and  then  from  the 
business  of  the  evening  to  compliment  literature  with  a 
gracious  and  condescending  nod  of  affable  patronage. 
It  was  really  quite  delightful  to  the  literary  men  who  were 
present  to  hear  themselves  talked  of  with  so  much  conside¬ 
ration,  and  indeed  kindness,  by  the  great  military  and  civil 
nobs  who  occupied  the  post  of  honour  at  the  cross  table. 
The  gentlemen  too,  who  returned  thanks  for  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  were  singularly  well  selected.  First 
came  a  Mr.  Finlaison,  who,  we  believe,  is  a  potterer  amongst 
old  parish-registers,  and  very  clever  at  ascertaining  such 
facts  as  that  a  town  with  150,000  inhabitants  is  half  again  as 
populous  as  one  with  100,000  inhabitants.  This  illustrious 
individual  honoured  science  by  returning  thanks  therefore. 
Next  came  Irish  Literature,  which  wras  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Whiteside,  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  once  wrote  a  skimble 
skamble  book  of  travels  in  the  long  vacation.  History  found 
a  representative  in  Mr.  Alison,  also  a  lawyer,  who  boasts 
that  he  knocked  off  a  history  of  Europe  to  amuse  himself  in 
the  intervals  of  more  severe  and  important  business  as  Sheriff 
of  a  Scotch  county.  Bntthe  drama  was  specially  honoured — 
that  branch  of  national  literature  having  found  a  champion 
in  a  Mister  Bate  Richards. 

Now  we  have  three  questions  to  put. — Who  is  Mr.  Bate 
Richards? — What  drama  did  he  ever  write? — and  where 
was  it  played? — or  in  other  words,  where  was  it  damned  ? 

We  pause  until  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund  favour  us  with  a  reply. 

In  [the  bewilderment  into  which  so  many  dazzling  names 
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has  flung  us,  we  had  almost  forgotten  an  obscuro  scribbler 
called  Thackeray,  or  Whackcray,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
who  was  allowed  to  take  a  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
and  who,  after  Master  Stanley  and  Master  Hardinge,  Mr. 
Finlaison,  and  Mr.  Bate  Richards  had  oratorised,  was  allowed, 
just  when  everybody  was  going  away,  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  novelists  of  Englaud.  But  of  course  we  cannot 
be  expected,  after  having  registered  the  name  of  Hardinge  as 
General  of  the  Literary  Army,  to  remember  the  vulgar 
denominations  of  the  mere  rank  and  file. 


AN  OMINOUS  NAME. 

On  looking  over  the  Shipping  Arrivals  the  other  day,  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  was  astonished  at  finding  amongst 
them  the  following  curious  and  diametrically  opposite 
names, — “  The  Enterprise,  Captain  Funk,  from  New  York.” 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  name  for  a 
captain,  and  would,  we  feel  certain,  deter  any  old  maid  from 
going  in  the  Enterprise  to  America  or  any  where  else,  even 
if  she  was  sure  of  getting  married.  Can  it  be  that  the  con- 
coctor  of  the  Shipping  Intelligence  intended  a  satire  upon 
the  “  Vessel  and  the  State/'  and  Lord  John  Russell  her 
captain  ?  Echo,  always  ready  to  oblige  us  with  an  answer, 
6ays,  “  Shouldn’t  wonder." 


Why  is  a  man  sitting  by  his  own  firo  side  like  a  volume  ? 
—  Because  he’s  at  home  ( a  tome.) 
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ALARMING  FACT! 

onsiderable  attention 
has  lately  been  directed 
to  the  subject  of  the 
high  prices  charged  by 
the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  intelligence  ; 
and  that  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter 
are  beginning  to  com¬ 
plain,  that  whereas  the 
said  company  adver¬ 
tises  its  means  of  con¬ 
veying  information  as 
“  accurate  and  cheap,” 
it  has  been  found  to  be 
quite  the  reverse  of 
either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Now,  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  attempt  to  deny 
that  it  is  very  naughty  indeed  of  the  company  to  deceive  the 
public  in  this  manner, — though  we  cannot  palliate  the  slight 
exaggeration  by  which  a  proceeding  is  called  cheap,  while  it 
is  charged  for  at  a  rate  which  wrmld  do  credit  to  a  London 
cabman, — though  we  can  even  still  less  defend  the  in¬ 
accuracies  in  the  transmission  of  messages  with  which  the 
company  is  charged,  the  effects  of  which  might  be  of  so 
much  importance — such,  for  instance,  as  setting  all  loyal 
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subjects  weeping  and  wailing  at  the  telegraphic  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  her  most  gracious  and  beloved  majesty, 
Queen  Ann  ;  while  the  intelligence  really  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  was  the  gratifying  news  of  the  important  astrono¬ 
mical  discovery,  that  our  satellite,  the  moon,  is  not  made  of 
green  cheese, — though,  we  repeat,  all  these  things  are,  to 
say  the  least,  highly  improper,  still  wo  have  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  bone  to  pick  with  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company 
even  than  these. 

Messrs.  VVillmer  and  Smith,  the  Newspaper  and  Tele¬ 
graphic  Express  Agents,  of  Liverpool,  inform  us  in  their 
paper,  the  European  Times ,  that — 

“  The  Company  demanded,  on  the  26th  inst.,  Thirteen  Shil¬ 
lings  for  transmitting  from  London  to  Liverpool  the  following 
short  message : — 

“Lil.  Hi.  Db.  Sixty -eight  half  Nine-fourth. 

E.  Aayx.  O.  G.  S.  T.  Three-ten.” 

Well  may  the  public  grumble  at  such  a  state  of  things. 
Not  at  being  charged  thirteen  shillings  for  such  a  message, 
but  for  being  charged  at  all.  Gracious  goodness  .’  The 
idea  of  a  person  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  paying  away  curreut  coin  of  the  realm  for  the  intel¬ 
ligence  that 

“  Lil.  Hi.  Db.  Sixty-eight  half.” 

Or  as  receiving  as  market  value  for  his  investment,  thirteen 
shillings  worth  of  tidings  that 

“  O.  G.  S.  T.  Three-ten.” 

Oh!  it  is  something  too  absurb  to  contemplate.  But  stay! 
a  horrid  suspicion  crosses  our  mind.  Pray  Heaven  it  be 
not  correct!  And  yet  wc  feel  it  is — it  must  be  so!  Yes, 
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there  is  a  conspiracy  on  foot — a  foul  and  deep-laid  scheme 
to  exterminate  our  language,  and  to  drive  the  reading  public 
of  England  to  madness.  We  are  convinced  of  the  fact — 
The  Electric  Telegraph  is  in  league  with  the 
Fonetic  Nuz  ! ! ! 


A  TRIFLE  FROM  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Dear  Mooney,* — You’re  the  boy  to  apply  to  for  informa¬ 
tion.  I  want  a  trifle  in  that  line,  so  oblige  us  with  it,  like  a 
decent  fellow  as  you’re  known  to  be. 

The  other  evening  I  heard  a  young  lady  sing  (and  oh  1 
she  just  did  sing  l  —  Talk  about  seraphs — but  I  suppose  you’ve 
no  room  for  rhapsodies)  a  song  about  loving  the  merry 
sunshine,  which  makes  the  heart  so  gay,  and  hearing  the 
birds  singing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, — which  is  all  very 
nice  and  pretty.  But  there  were  two  lines  which  puzzled 
me  vastly.  These  :  — 

“  It  charms  the  soul  in  sadness,7 

*  j 

And  sets  the  spirit  free” 

Now  I  want  to  know  whether  the  spirit  was  previously 
in  bond  or  not ;  and  if  it  was,  whether  the  sunshine  had  the 
honesty  to  pay  the  duty  previously  to  setting  it  free?  And 
if  not — wherefore  ? 

Drop  us  a  line,  will  you.  I  enclose  my  address,  and 
remain,  Yours  rather, 

Custom  House ,  A  Landing  Waiter. 

May  20,  1849. 


*  This  is  familiar,  and  we  don’t  like  it.— M.  M, 
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A  NEW  RACE. 

We  have  heard  of  men  made  of  money  ;  we  have  heard 
of  heads  made  of  wood  ;  and  of  hearts  made  of  stone  ;  we 
have  heard  folks  speak  of  a  man  as  a  regular  brick  ;  and  wo 
have  heard  of  men  of  wax  ;  but  it  seems  a  new  material  has 
now  been  discovered  of  which  the  human  form  divine  is 
made,  for  large  bills  about  the  town  call  our  attention  to 

Tho  Gutta  Percha  Company.”  Wo  must  say  we  are 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  people  they  can  be,  and  have 
serious  thoughts  of  giving  an  evening  parly,  for  tho  purpose 
of  meeting  some  Gutta  Percha  Company.  As  a  business 
firm  we  should  think  they  would  be  just  the  sort  of  people 
to  succeed,  for  come  what  may  they  would  always  stick 
together, — in  fact,  the  warmer  they  got  in  dispute  with  each 
other,  the  more  each  party  would  be  inclined  to  soften  and 
gradually  melt.  Then  there  is  an  amount  of  natural 
pliability  about  them  that  would  at  once  fit  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  by  which,  however  much  the  company  might 
suffer  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  or  however  much  they 
might  be  straitened  for  a  period,  they  would  be  soon  enabled 
to  regain  their  former  condition.  The  only  drawback  we 
can  see  is,  that  the  company  must  of  necessity  be  naturally 
rather  soft,  and  therefore  any  artful  person  might  easily 
work  upon  them,  and  mould  them  to  his  own  designs.  Still, 
in  spite  of  this,  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  rapid  improvement, 
as  we  know  that  the  company  must  possess  the  power  to 
stretch  far  beyond  its  present  dimensions.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  must  not  be  forgotten.  Should  all  go  wrong,  nothing 
can  possibly  be  easier  for  the  company  than  to  dissolve. 
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THE  MODERN  INQUISITION. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed,  that  two  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Welch  railway  were  lately  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  having  been  examined 
there  touching  some  alleged  misdeeds,  were  handed  over  to 
the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  Understanding 
that  something  of  the  sort  was  in  the  wind,  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  upon  the  day  in  question,  dispatched  Mr.  Twitters  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  an  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  accurate  report  as  to  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Chadwick,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Marriner,  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  of  the  railway  in  cpiestion.  We  have  received  our 
friends  report,  but  have  some  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  Twit¬ 
ters  having  been  recently  engaged  in  writing  melodramas 
for  certain  theatres  in  the  Oriental  portions  of  London,  and 
having  his  head  thereby  stuffed  with  terrific  notions  of  dag¬ 
gers,  trap-doors,  bravos,  racks,  nuns  (bleeding  and  otherwise), 
bowls  of  poison,  and  in  general  all  tho  appendages  of  the 
Vehmegericht.  Notwithstanding  our  doubts,  however,  wo 
publish  Twitters’s  report,  assuring  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mr, 
Marriner,  that  if  there  be  any  mistake  or  inaccuracy  in  tho 
narrative,  the  advertising  columns  of  tho  Times  are — for  a 
consideration — always  open  to  them  for  its  correction. 

(twitters’  report.) 

THE  MYSTIC  TRIBUNAL  OP  ST.  STEPHEN’S 
HALL;  Oil  THE  VICTIMS  OP  THE  HOUSE 

OP  LORDS. 

Five  o’clock  had  tolled  solemnly  from  the  grey  turrets 
of  the  adjoining  Minster,  and  as  the  brazen  sound  rang 
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through  the  lofty  gothic  hall,  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal, 
clothed  in  black  robes  and  having  their  heads  covered  with 
cowls  made  of  thick  crape,  suddenly  started  up  through  trap¬ 
doors  and  mysterious  sliding  pannels,  artfully  concealed  in 
the  walls.  In  an  instant,  the  vast  chamber  was  thronged 
with  these  terrible  and  shadowy  forms,  and  ere  they  assumed 
their  seats  they  sang,  in  the  ancient  Runic  dialect,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rude  rhymes,  handed  down,  perhaps,  from  the  dim 
times  of  the  Early  Teutons  : — 

,  CHANT  OF  THE  PEERS. 

Solemn  and  shadowy. 

Dagger  and  bowl  ; 

Sons  of  the  halter 

And  saints  of  the  cowl  ; 

From  rock-riven  cavern 
And  sea-beaten  tower, 

The  depths  of  the  donjon, 

The  shades  of  the  bower! 

Come!  Come!  Come! 

All  power  against  us 
Is  void  and  is  null ; 

Then  quaff  the  red  blood 
From  the  renegade’s  skull ! 

We  hang  in  the  sunshine, 

We  stab  in  the  dark  ; 

And  no  power  can  save 

Whom  our  vengeance  may  mark. 

Then  Come  !  Come  !  Come  ! 
z  2 
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During  the  chaunting  of  this  solemn  hymn,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  chief  judge  of  the  tribunal,  appeared.  Two 
familiars  walked  before  him,  carrying  the  dread  emblems  of 
his  power — a  flaming  torch  and  a  glittering  sword.  Solemnly 
seating  himself  on  the  woolsack,  or  throne,  he  waved  his 
hand  in  salutation  to  the  silent  throng  around,  who  returned 
the  wordless  greeting  by  a  mute  inclination  of  their  cowled 
heads. 

Then  the  President,  rising,  said — 

“  Pris’ners,  whatsoe’er  you  are, 

Take  your  places  at  that  bar!  " 

The  rattling  of  chains  was  immediately  heard,  and  two 
squalid  figures,  bent  down  with  terror  and  despair,  slowly 
emerged  from  the  darkness  which  brooded  in  the  corners  of 
the  hall,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  their  accusers  and  their 
judges.  At  the  same  moment  some  resinous  substance  was 
flung  upon  the  torches,  which  emitted  sudden  flashes  of 
ghastly  lurid  light,  through  which  the  fantastic  ’ornaments  of 
the  hall,  and  the  solemn  assembly  who  crowded  it,  could  be 
seen  fitfully  glancing  amid  the  shadows. 

Then  one  of  the  judges  rose  and  addressed  the  tribunal  in 
rude  rhyme,  of  which  the  following  is  an  imitation  :  — 

“  I,  the  puissant  Lord  Montcagle, 

Who  scent  a  job  like  any  beagle, 

Justice  from  this  court  demand — 

Justice  of  the  torch  and  brand — 

Justice  on  these  culprits  twain. 

Who  have  treated  with  disdain 
Our  summons  that  they  should  appear 
Crouching,  trembling,  shrinking  here. 
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Pronounce,  I  pray  you,  now  the  doom — 

Consign  them  to  a  living  tomb.” 

The  voice  ceased,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  low  and  inarticulate  moaning  of  the  prisoners.  Not  a 
judge  stirred,  but  the  torches,  as  they  flashed  upwards  again, 
threw  a  wild  glamour  over  the  terrible  tribunal.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  then  rose  and  looked  round  the  assembly.  Sud¬ 
denly  all  the  Peers  started  from  their  seats,  and  each 
stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  in  which  gleamed  a  blood- 
encrusted  dagger. 

The  President  then  chanted,  in  a  wild  Runic  strain,  the 
following  words  ; — 

“  I  see  the  sign — enough — enough  ; 

You  fully  put  me  up  to  snuff. 

Prisoners  at  the  bar,  prepare 
For  dungeon  food — for  dungeon  air  ; 

For  chains  on  limb,  and  scourge  on  back. 

The  boot,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  rack  ; 

The  red-hot  pincers,  and  the  hacks. 

Administered  by  headsman’s  axe  !  ” 

As  he  spoke,  the  victims  were  surrounded  by  the  swart 
forms  of  the  familiars  of  that  terrible  tribunal.  The  bell  of 
the  Abbey  rung,  as  for  a  passing  soul.  High  up  in  the  roof, 
men  said  that  the  trophied  banners  waved  without  a  blast, 
and  the  clash  of  smitten  armour  sounded  through  the  gloom. 
Suddenly,  and  with  a  deep  sullen  sound,  the  bar  at  which  the 
prisoners  stood,  sunk,  by  means  of  some  hidden  machinery, 
through  the  floor,  disclosing  a  black  chasm,  into  which  the 
victims  slowly  descended.  Many  curious  eyes  were  bent 
down  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  that  dread  prison-house  ;  but 
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all  was  pitchiest  darkness.  Only  the  awe-struck  listeners 
heard  the  plash  of  the  falling  water  drops,  as  they  dripped 
from  the  dark  walls  into  the  depths  of  the  subterranean 
abyss.  Once,  indeed,  a  hollow  sound,  as  of  the  moaning  of 
a  wretch  in  his  agony,  floated  upwards  from  the  prison 
depths  ;  but  it  was  drowned  in  the  clang  with  which  the  trap¬ 
door  became  suddenly  closed,  and  in  the  hissing  and  sput¬ 
tering,  as  in  an  instant  all  the  torches  were  extinguished,  and 
the  hall  was  left  in  darkness.” 

So  much  for  Mr.  Twitters’  account.  We  have  reason, 
however,  for  believing  that  it  is  considerably  exaggerated  in 
its  details,  and  that  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Marriner  were 
only  confined  in  a  neighbouring  hotel,  where  corkscrews,  not 
thumbscrews,  were  put  into  active  requisition — where  the 
only  boots  seen  were  patent  leather  ones,  and  where  the 
rack  upon  which  the  prisoners  were  placed  was  simply  the 
“  rack  of  a  too-easy  chair.”  However,  this  only  proves  that 
if  the  mediaeval  way  of  managing  judicial  proceedings  was 
more  picturesque,  the  modern  fashion  is  the  most  comfortable, 
and  (that,  on  the  whole,  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  very  in¬ 
dulgent  species  of  Vchmegericht.’ 


VERY  RIDICULOUS. 

Amongst  the  rarieties  recently  put  up  for  salo  at  Gore 
House,  was  a  “  model  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington’s  foot.” 
An  absurd  friend  of  ours  has  dropped  a  polite  note  to  the 
auctioneer,  wishing  to  be  informed  whether  the  said  model 
was  cast  in  com  plaister  or  not  ? 
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VAULTING  AMBITION  OF  MR.  CHARLES 

DICKENS. 

On  the  appearance  of  David  Copperjield,  the  Man  in 
the  Moon  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  was  as  near  as  a 
toucher  (whatever  distance  that  may  be)  engaging  its  author 
as  a  contributor.  He  is,  however,  glad  now  that  he  did  not. 
For  Mr.  Dickens,  the  other  day,  at  the  Theatrical  Fund 
Dinner,  tried  his  hand  at  a  joke,  and  failed,  signally  proving 
that  he  could  never  have  been  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  situation. 

We  quote  the  newspaper  report  of  the  transaction  ver¬ 
batim  : — 

“  Mr.  Dickens,  in  returning  thanks,  hoped  the  company  would  not 
object  to  a  trustee  who  had  a  cold,  however  much  they  might  object  to  a 
cold  trustee.” 

Now  can  Mr.  Dickens’s  most  blindly  partial  admirers  pro¬ 
nounce  this  anything  like  a  successful  attempt  ?  Decidedly 
not.  It  was  very  foolish  of  him  to  try  it.  Or  if  he  was 
determined  to  come  out  as  a  joker,  why  did  he  not  get  a 
person  well  acquainted  with  the  business  to  drill  him,  as  we 
believe  he  did  on  the  occasion  of  his  coming  out  as  an  actor  ? 
Had  he  come  to  us,  for  instance,  (and  perhaps  we  are  com¬ 
petent — we  should  say  so)  we  would  have  put  him  through 
an  easy  course  of  joking,  beginning  with  the  first  principles 
of  Joe  Miller,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  cramming,  would  have 
turned  him  out  with  a  tolerable  smattering  of  the  art.  At 
all  events,  sufficient  to  prevent  his  committing  himself  so 
awfully  as  he  has  done. 
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Mamma.  —  “  sow  dos’i  be  a  mi  nr  with  hist,  rxcu 
GEOItGE,  it’s  0>'LY  HIS  TEETH.” 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  AMONGST  THE 

ARTISTS. 

n  a  recent  day — ever  to  be  re¬ 
membered  as  a  white  stone  one 
in  the  annals  of  Trafalgar  Square 
—the  Man  in  the  Moon  visited 

the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 

• 

Academy.  Previously  to  setting 
out  he  had  sent  no  intimation  to 
the  Academy  that  he  wished  to 
have  the  rooms  cleared,  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  inconveniently 
crowded  ;  neither  had  he  sent 
instructions  to  the  nine-and-thirty 
royal  academicians  to  come  and 
escort  him  to  the  Gallery  in  ninc- 

they  didn’t.  Waiving  all  cere¬ 
mony,  therefore,  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  contented  himself  with 
munificently  lavishing  the  sum  of 
two  shillings  upon  British  art,  and  then  proceeding,  catalogue 
in  hand,  to  stare  at  the  pictures,  just  as  though  he  were 
nothing  but  a  mere  ordinary  man  of  sublime  genius. 

And  now  then,  while  common-place  critics  slink  abashed 
round  corners,  and  artists  sink  into  their  Camden-Town- 
built  bluchers,  with  very  fear,  we — the  Man  in  the  Moon — 
proceed  to  state  what  we  thought  of  the  pictorial  crop  of  the 
year  1849.  First,  then,  from  every  wall,  north,  south,  east, 


and-thirty  cabs,  consequently 
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and  west,  there  stared  upon  us  a  mighty  host  of  portraits — 
the  mugs,  we  should  say — of  about  ono  half  of  the  whole 
British  nobility,  gentry,  and  public  in  general,  and,  as  usual, 
very  ordinary-looking  mugs  they  were.  We  only  saw  one 
decided  novelty  in  this  line — to  wit,  the  portrait  of  Prince 
Albert — which  some  original-minded  genius  had  devised. 
Need  we  say  with  what  curiosity  we  gazed  upon  that  hand¬ 
some  face,  never  before  represented  by  brush  or  pencil. 
Having  recovered  from  our  first  paroxysm  of  astonishment, 
we  suddenly  fell  into  a  second  terrific  fit  of  amazement  at 
not  observing  a  single  representation  of  the  “  Finding  the 
body  of  Harold,”  of  “  Moses’  sisters  dressing  him  for  the 
Fair,”  or  of  “  Dorothea  at  the  Brook.”  From  the  absence 
of  these  old  friends  we  presume  that  the  hanging  committee 
has  rejected  96  editions  of  the  first  subject,  1 14  of  the  second, 
and  73  of  the  third.  We  therefore  sat  down  on  a  bench  and 
mentally  presented  a  testimonial  worth  .£5000  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  question.  Fortified  by  our  own  sense  of  our  own 
liberality,  we  then  rose  and  addressed  ourselves  to  our  labours. 

Room  for  The  Picture  of  the  Exhibition.  Who  should 
have  painted  it  but  Edwin  Landseer.  It  is  called  “  The 
Desert,”  and  poetry,  deep,  harmonious,  soul-felt,  poetry 
bathes  the  canvas.  The  dead  lion  in  the  desert — you  would 
not  call  the  lump,  carrion.  ’Tis  the  corpse  of  the  King  of  the 
Beasts  lying  in  its  state.  There  is  awfulness  in  that  death 
scene,  desolation — utter  desolation  and  despair,  in  the  lurid 
brown  sky,  and  the  grim  brown  sand,  and  the  great  monster, 
with  his  huge  bundles  of  thews  and  sinews,  and  muscles  and 
bones,  that  has  laid  it  down  there  and  died  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  In  the  same  room  Cardinal  do  Retz  is  represented 
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ministering  to  the  necessities  of  Henrietta  Maria.  Heaven 
forgive  your  genius,  Edwin  Landseer,  but  you  made  U3  feel 
that  a  starved  brute  is  a  nobler  thing  than  a  starving  Queen. 
That  awful  lion  clings  to  us  like  a  nightmare.  Let  us  see 
the  donkey  who  will  dare  to  lift  his  asinine  hoofs  against  it, 
or  against  our  opinion  of  it.  Then  there  is  the  “  Forester’s 
Family.”  Landseer  does  not  paint  beasts  ;  he  creates  them. 
But  is  he  only  a  beast  painter  ?  Look  at  this  picture  for 
the  poetry  of  landscape.  And  is  ho  only  a  landscape  painter  ? 
Look  at  the  three  figures  in  the  “  Free  Church  ;  ”  they  are 
the  absolutely  perfect  embodyments  of  national  character. 
Edwin  Landseer  understands  to  its  very  inmost  depths  the 
spirit  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders. 

Turner  has  two  pieces  of  daubed  canvas.  One  is  a  sea 
and  sky  piece,  and  is  exactly  as  like  nature  as  would  be  a 
fancy  portrait  of  a  man  with  eight  legs,  five  heads,  one  eye, 
his  fingers  coming  out  at  his  heels,  and  the  small  of  his  back 
transferred  to  the  top  of  his  head.  The  other  is  called 
“  Venus  and  Adonis,”  and  is  an  incomprehensible  chaos  of 
smirching,  smearing,  plastering,  basting,  daubing,  and  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  using  canvas  and  paint  like  bread  and  butter. 

We  wish  to  Heaven  that  some  of  the  nymphs  and  satyrs 
which  are  always  dancing  through  the  pictures  of  Unwins  and 
Frost  would  dance  away  with  these  artists,  after  the  fashion 
in  which  Burns  wished  the  devil  to  make  his  exit  with  the 
exciseman.  The  minds  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  must 
be  extraordinary  jumbles  of  ugly,  fat,  elderly,  brown,  men — 
dancing-goats,  and  the  young  ladies  who  do  the  poses  plas - 
tiques.  We  leave  them  to  their  favourite  society. 

Cope  has  done  some  pretty  things.  His  “  First  Trial  of 
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Griselda,”  is  very  artistically  grouped  and  effective  ;  but  if 
he,  Mr.  Cope,  were  as  far  out  of  England  as  the  right  leg  of 
the  child  in  his  “  First  Born”  is  out  of  drawing,  it  would  be 
some  months  ere  he  could  reasonably  expect  to  see  St. 
Paul's. 

Webster — the  clever,  careful,  effective,  Webster — has 
painted  a  slide  with  dozens  of  boys  tumbling  in  a  cataract  of 
arms  and  legs  upon  the  top  of  each  other.  An  excellent 
picture.  The  ice  painted  as  though  you  could  skate  on  the 
canvass  ;  the  grouping  as  careful  and  artistic  as  though  the 
subject  had  been  an  historic  cartoon  ;  the  effect  as  free  and 
natural,  and  joyous,  and  off-hand,  as  though  the  production 
had  been  sketched  in  ten  minutes  in  a  scrap  book.  There 
are  bits  in  this  painting  worthy  of  Wilkie. 

Let  us  [compliment  another  rising  man — Ward,  who  will 
never  be  a  first  rate,  but  who  will  take  the  unquestioned 
lead  of  the  second  rates,  llis  “  Defoe,  and  the  manuscript 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  is  a  little  epic.  Ward  has  a  great 
and  genuine  slice  of  the  spirit  of  Ilogarth,  and,  moreover, 
he  is  a  better  painter.  This  is  a  picture  to  be  studied.  Ward 
will  do  honour  to  English  art.  There  is  a  painter,  a  good 
deal  in  his  school,  who  has  also  got  serviceable  brains,  and 
skilful  fingers  :  we  mean  S.  Brooks.  His  picture  of  the 
“  Village  Schoolmaster  ”  is  excellent  in  intention  and  execu- 
tion.  Goodall  too,  and  Egg  and  Elmore,  who  belong  to  the 
same  general  class,  have  furnished  some  very  satisfactory 
pictures.  The  lying  figure  in  Goodall’s  “  Hunt  the  Slipper, 
is  a  touch  of  genius.  Egg’s  **  Henrietta  Maria  ”  is  pleasing 
and  well  manipulated.  The  same  of  Elmore’s  “  Religious 
Controversy;”  only  we  wish  these  two  latter  gentlemen 
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would  hit  upon  subjects  which  tell  themselves  more  satis¬ 
factorily  than  do  the  matters  which  they  generally  treat. 

Etty  has  a  number  of  small  lumps  of  flesh,  and  one  careful 
and  interesting  cabinet  picture.  His  “  Crochet  Worker”  has 
more  expression  than  he  generally  gives  to  his  women,  but 
we  suspect  that  he  borrowed  the  expression  in  question 
from  the  “  Viola”  of  Finden’s  Shakspeare  characters. 

Roberts  tells  us  how  the  Romans  took  Jerusalem,  in  a 
huge  pictorial  bulletin,  for  which  we  arc  sorry  Titus  is  not 
alive  to  give  a  handsome  price.  The  view  is  a  bird’s-eye 
one,  as  though  it  had  been  taken  from  a  balloon  after  an 
ascent  from  some  Judaical  Cremorne  Gardens.  However, 
we  must  admit  that  the  picture  is  a  powerful  and  effective 
one,  and  a  happy  mixture  of  the  style  of  Martin  and  Burford. 

By  the  way — talking  of  Martin — we  looked  very  atten¬ 
tively  at  his  picture  of  u  Arthur  and  iEgle  in  the  happy 
Valley;’  and  turned  away  with  this  sincere  aspiration  in  our 
mind  and  on  our  lips, — that  for  the  artist’s  sake,  the  price 
of  ultramarine  may  not  be  very  extravagant,  otherwise, 
when  the  colourman’s  bill  comes  in,  poor  Martin  stands  a 
great  chance  of  looking  as  blue  as  his  picture. 

There  is  a  painting  by  Herbert,  of  “  Lear  ”  cutting  Cor¬ 
delia  off  without  even  a  shilling.  It  is  of  the  high  art  school, 
and  the  figure  of  Cordelia  would  have  been  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion,  had  it  not  so  much  resembled  a  bad  picture  of  Jenny 
Lind  on  a  tea  tray. 

Let  us  give  a  momentary  glance  at  sea  and  landscape. 
Clarkson  Stanfield  paints  Tilbury  Fort — the  rushing  river 
with  its  ships,  and  boats,  and  barges,  “  Wind  against  tide.” 
Need  we  say,  that  the  breeze  blows  and  the  waters  dash  out 
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of  the  dry  canvass.  Ilis  “Salvator  Rosa  amongst  the 
Brigauds”  is  also  a  noble  picture.  Redgrave  contributes  a 
delicious  bit  of  feeling  and  colouring, — “  The  Solitary  Pool.’ 
There  is  the  very  luxury  of  marshy  rankness  on  the  canvass. 
Redgrave  has  an  eye  and  a  soul.  Wo  will  give  him  a  hint* 
Let  him  read  Shelly’s  “  Sensitive  Plant,”  and  paint  the  ideas 
it  leaves  in  his  mind.  Creswick  and  Lee  arc  always  pas- 
torally  pleasant :  their  fields  are  ever  gloriously  green,  and 
their  foliage  ever  rich,  and  fresh,  and  rustling;  but  we 
could  wish  that  they  sometimes  walked  out  of  the  clover^ 
The  “  Hedge  Row  School  ”  is  very  beautiful,  and  quite 
English,  but  we  have  had — not  too  much,  but  a  good  deal  of 
it.  A  fat  prettiness  is  the  characteristic  of  such  landscape 
glimpses  ;  besides,  they  are  cockneyish.  Has  cither  of  the 
clever  artists  in  question  ever  studied  the  back  ground  of 
Landseer's  “Stag  at  Bay”? — If  so,  they  have  seen  what 
may  be  made  of  storm,  mist,  and  wind,  and  black  troubled 
waters  amongst  the  hills.  Verb.  sap. 

Mr.  Frank  Stone  gives  us  one  of  his  usual  representations 
of  a  room  full  of  people,  making  love  to  each  other  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Namby-pamby  was  never  more  prettily 
painted.  A  good  word  for  tho  head  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  in 
Mr.  Hunt’s  picture  :  there  is  no  Namby-pamby  in  that.  A 
Mr.  Wolf  lias  a  painting  which  is  worth  while  looking  at,  for 
the  figure  of  a  Robin  Redbreast.  If  Mr.  Wolf  takes  pains, 
he  may  become  a  Landseer  among  the  birds. 

Let  us  run  over  half  a  dozen  goodish  pictures  to  finis 
with, — “  Coming  of  Age,”  by  Frith,  occurs  to  us  ;  but  wo 
should  have  placed  it  amongst  tho  good  at  once.  There  are, 
however,  “  Innocence  and  Guilt,”  by  Rankley— the  row  of 
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charity  children  capitally  conceived.  Mr.  Poole’s  clever, 
but  unequal  picture  from  the  Tempest.  Collinson’s  “  Italian 
Image  Boys  at  a  Roadside  Alehouse.”  O’Neil’s  “  Mozart’s 
Last  Moments.”  Solomon’s  (not  the  wise  gentleman) 
“  Academy  for  Instruction  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Fan  ;* 
and  perhaps  better  than  goodish,  for  it  has  poetry  in  it, 
Elmore’s  “  Lady  Macbeth.” 

One  word  more— Mr.  Patten  has  got  a  huge  expanse — 
slightly  under  an  acre — of  canvass,  which  he  devotes  to  a 
High  Art  abortion.  The  sooner  the  material  is  split  up  for 
coal  sacks,  or  something  useful,  the  better. 


ALARMING  INSTANCE  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  the  author  of  Ranthorpe,  has  appeared 
as  an  actor  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  His  performance 
is  spoken  of,  by  some  of  the  local  papers,  as  being  decidedly 
the  reverse  of  brilliant.  Such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  ; 
but,  whether  or  no,  a  joke  has  been  made  on  the  subject, 
more  vile—  in  its  way — than  the  worst  of  acting  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be.  We  would  not  publish  it  on  any  account,  but,  that 
when  he  sees  it  in  print,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  perpetrator  of  it  heartily  ashamed  of  himself.  Here 
it  is  : — 

“  The  performance  is  very  dull.  Lewes  had  better  go  to 
Brighten” 

Anything  like  a  further  offence,  in  the  same  line,  will  be 
published  with  the  author’s  name. 
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PURCHASING  A  TIANO. 


“about  what  triced  instrument  shall  i  snow  you. 

SUE  ?  ”  * 


“wnY  MY  OLD  OAL  TnTNKS  We’d  BETTER  00  TO  THIRTY 
SHILLIN’,  A3'D  have  a  good  ’un  at  once.” 
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STOP  DAT  MUSIC. 


n questionably  there  is 
something  serious  the 
matter  with  our  friend 
Jullien.  He  was  alw’ays 
a  Jeetle  fond  of  “Concerts 
Monstres,”  great  drums, 
and  gigantic  schemes  of 
all  description,  but  he 
this  season  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  outdo  all  his 
previous  efforts  in  the 
“  monstre  ”  line.  We 
of  course  allude  to  his 
course  of  concerts  at 
Exeter  Hall,  for  which  he  has  engaged  an  army  of  instru¬ 
mentalists,  brigades  of  vocalists,  regiments  of  choruses, 
and  military  bands  “too  numerous  to  mention.”  This, 
we  are  afraid,  is  coming  it  too  strong  for  concerts  in  a 
building.  If  they  are  really  to  take  place,  we  shall  insure 
our  life  before  we  go  to  them  ;  and  we  should  advise  Sir 
H.  R.  B.  F.  Inglis  to  insure  Exeter  Hall,  for  we  feel  certain 
that  the  strongest  room  ever  built  can’t  stand  “such  a 
rumpus  and  a  rioting.”  If  M.  Jullien’s  concerts  increase 
yearly  in  magnitude  as  they  have  lately  done,  and  he  lives 
say  20  years  more  (we  hope  he  will  live  100,  or  as  many  as 
he  likes),  the  following  will  be  the  style  of  his  advertisement 
in  the  year  1889 — (of  course  we  can  only  give  an  outline  of 
them,  as  the  morning  and  other  papers  will  have  to  give 
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extra  supplements  to  contain  them,  and  the  advertising  vans 
will  bo  the  size  of  a  dozen  omnibuses  rolled  into  one) : — 

M.  J  U  L  L  I  E  N 

RESPECTFULLY  INFORMS  HIS  FRIENDS  THAT  HIS 

CONCERTS  GIGANTIQUES 

WILL  TAKE  TLACE  NEXT  YEAR  ON 

HAMPSTEAD  HEATH, 

WHICH  HE  HAS  ENGAGED  FOR  THE  OCCASION. 

THE  BAND  WILL  CON 8 1ST  OF 

10,000  PICKED  INSTRUMENTALISTS, 

INCLUDING 

600  SOLOISTS, 

ON  EVERY  KNOWN  AND  UNKNOWN  INSTRUMENT, 

THE  VOCALISTS  WILL  INCLUDE  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  SINGERS  IN 

THE  WORLD,  AIDED  BY  A 

QUADRUPLE  CHORUS  OF  30,000  VOICES, 

INCLUDING  THE  CELEBRATED 

YAHOO  SCREAMERS, 

AND 

LAPLAND  DELINEATORS. 

The  governments  of  France  and  England  have  kindly  lent 
their  MILITARY  BANDS,  who  will  perform  a  variety  of 
Martial  Music.  The  Concerts  will  last  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  6ix  in  the  evening.  Programmes,  with  words, 
in  three  vols.  8vo,  £1  11s.  6d. 

vitant  begina  and  m.  jtjllien! 
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A  NOBLE  EXAMPLE. 

e  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
lament  how  often  modest  merit  has 
been  doomed  to  waste  its  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air,  simply  because 
there  existed  no  means  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  weak  and  oppressed 
members  of  the  various  branches  of 
art,  to  resist  the  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  of  managers,  editors,  publishers, 
committees  of  taste,  and  employers  of  talent  in  general. 

How  many  an  actor  has  been  “  scrunched”  by  managerial 
jealousy !  How  many  an  author  has  seen  his  cherished 
pages  inside  a  trunk  or  outside  a  pound  of  butter,  simply 
from  the  effects  of  private  malice !  How  many  a  picture 
that  should  have  taken  the  town  by  storm  has  been  doomed 
to  oblivion  and  a  public-house  raffle,  because  another  artist 
had  some  influential  friends  1  In  short,  how  many  a  rising 
genius  in  every  walk  of  life  has  been  effectually  smothered 
by  means  of  the  deep-laid  conspiracy  which  is  always  planned 
against  merit ! 

But  we  are  happy  to  say  this  state  of  things  exists  no 
longer.  A  police  report  in  the  morning  papers  has  set  our 
mind  at  rest,  and  has  suggested  a  means  whereby  artists 
need  no  longer  struggle  on  in  obscurity,  but  at  once  over¬ 
come  all  obstacles  in  their  way  to  fame.  We  give  the 
particulars  of  the  police  report  in  question. 

“  Mr.  Richard  Evans,  artist,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Hardwick,  at 
Marlborough  Street,  with  an  assault  upon  Mr.  J.  i\  Knight,  secretary  of 
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the  Royal  Academy.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Evans  had 
sent  in  a  picture  for  exhibition  at  the  Academy,  which  picture  had  been 
rejected  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Knight  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Evans 
the  usual  circular  announcing  the  fact,  when  that  gentleman  called  on 
Mr.  Knight,  and,  after  employing  some  extremely  violent  language,  con¬ 
cluded  by  striking  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  w  ith  the  thick  end  of  a 
stick  lie  carried  with  him.” 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Evans,  for  the  hint;  we  shall  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  it,  and  offer  some 

USEFUL  RECIPES  FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS. 

I. 

TO  ENSURE  TILE  PUBLICATION  OF  A  BOOK. 

First  write  your  book.  Then  consider  in  w  hat  form  you 
would  like  itbrought  out,  and  by  what  publisher.  Having 
decided  this™oint,  provide  yourself  with  a  large  horsewhip 
(those  with  good  heavy  handles  are  preferable).  With  this, 
wait  on  the  publisher  you  have  chosen,  and  order  him 
instantly  to  set  about  the  printing  of  the  work  required. 
Should  he  not  consent,  thrash  him  till  he  does. 

II. 


TO  GET  AN  ENGAGEMENT  AT  A  THEATRE. 

Purchase  six-pennyworth  of  vitriol  and  a  small  syringe. 
Fill  the  syringe  with  the  vitriol  till  it  is  quite  full,  then  call 
at  the  manager’s  house.  Tell  him  what  line  of  business  you 
intend  playing,  and  name  your  salary  (the  higher  the  better). 
He  will  probably  ask  some  questions,  and  perhaps  refuse. 
Then  discharge  the  vitriol  full  in  his  eyes.  Should  this  not 
produce  the  desired  effect,  you  can  refill  the  syringe  and  try 
again.) 
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III. 

TO  PROCURE  A  MERCANTILE  SITUATION. 

Call  at  a  banking-house,  or  if  preferred,  an  eminent  city 
merchant’s  counting-house,  and  demand  to  see  the  governor. 
Should  he  be  denied  to  you,  kick  the  official,  by  whom  the 
denial  is  made,  into  the  middle  of  next  week.  This  will  create 
a  disturbance,  and  probably  bring  out  the  Governor  himself, 
to  see  what  is  the  matter.  Make  boldly  up  to  him,  and  tell 
him  you  wish  to  have  a  few  words  in  private  with  him.  He 
will  perhaps  refuse.  In  which  case,  pull  his  nose.  Then 
take  him  by  the  coat  collar,  and  bundle  him  into  his  private 
room,  whether  he  will  or  no,  locking  the  door  after  you  as 
soon  as  you  have  got  him  safely  in.  Force  him  into  a  chair, 
and  produce  a  pistol  (which  you  will  have  provided  for  the 
occasion).  Cock  it,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  procure  you  a  situation  worth  five  hundred  a  year, 
you  will  blow  his  brains  out. 

IV. 

TO  MARRY  AN  HEIRESS. 

Write  a  threatening  letter  to  her  father,  to  the  effect  that 
if  he  does  not  immediately  give  you  his  daughter  in  marriage 
you  will  burn  his  haystacks.  Should  he  treat  your  commu¬ 
nication  with  contempt — as  he  probably  will — show  him  that 
you  are  not  to  be  despised,  by  keeping  your  word.  When 
he  has  had  some  time  to  lament  his  losses,  write  to  him 
again,  to  say  that  you  intend  going  on  next  with  his  barns 
and  granaries.  Do  so,  if  necessary  ;  and  if  he  be  still  obdu¬ 
rate,  poison  his  sheep.  If  those  experiments  should  not 
succeed,  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can 
be  done  with  him,  and  had  better  shoot  him. 
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CARLOTTA,  DON'T  YOU  FLY. 

Suggested  to  an  Opera  habitue ,  by  the  popular  ballad  of  “Oh, 
Susannah  1  **  assisted  by  his  own  wretched  reflections,  on  hearing 
of  Carlotta  Grisi’s  proposed  departure  for  Paris. 

Oh,  I’ve  run  away  from  dinners — with  the  best  of  company, 
To  be  in  time  at  Lumley’s,  my  Carlotta  for  to  sec  ; 

Hail,  rain,  or  snow — I’ve  driven  down,  to  feast  my  eager  eye 
With  her  bewitching  graces  ;  so,  Carlotta,  don't  you  fly. 

Oh,  Carlotta! 

Don’t  you  fly  from  me  ; 

You’ll  break  my  heart,  if  you  run  off, 

The  Frenchmen  for  to  see. 

I’ve  even  left  the  Huguenots — (the  folks  have  thought  me 
crack’d,) 

To  see  your  charming  pas ,  between  the  first  and  second  acts  ; 
I’ve  bought  bouquets  at  prices  most  extravagantly  high, 

To  throw  you  from  the  omnibus  ;  Carlotta,  don’t  you  fly. 

Oh,  Carlotta,  &c. 

Rosati's  nice  and  pretty,  but  Rosati’s  eyes  arc  queer  ; 

And  Fanny  Cerito’s  divine,  but  then  she  is  not  here  ; 

There’s  Marie  Taglioni  left,  but  she’s  a  perfect  guy  ; 

So,  (as  I  think  I  said  before,)  Carlotta,  don’t  you  fly. 

Oh,  Carlotta,  &c. 

In  France  they’ve  revolutions— mostly  once  or  twice  a  week, 
And  p’rap3  an  ugly  guillotine  your  pretty  neck  may  tweak  ; 
Or  you  may  break  (oh !  horrid  thought)  an  ancle  or  a  thigh, 
In  climbing  o’er  a.barricade  ;  Carlotta,  don’t  you  fly. 

Ob,  Carlotta,  &c. 
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But  whether  such  like  matters  are  to  be  or  not  to  be, 

One  dreadful  thing  is  certain — you’ll  be  torn  away  from 
me  ; 

And  nothing  can  I  do,  but  with  a  sad  and  dismal  sigh, 

Repeat  the  observation  of — Carlotta,  don’t  you  fly. 

Oh,  Carlotta! 

Don’t  you  fly  from  me  ; 

You’ll  break  my  heart,  if  you  run  off. 

The  Frenchmen  for  to  see. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE  FOR  THE  AUSTRIAN 

WAR. 

It  occurred  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon  the  other  day,  that 
the  Austrian  war,  by  reason  of  its  taking  up  so  much  room 
in  the  newspapers,  was  a  thorough  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be 
put  down.  He  therefore  took  up  his  pen  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  an  article  to  smash  it,  when  a  sudden  thought  stayed 
his  fell  purpose.  This  thought  was,  that  the  course  he  con¬ 
templated  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  an  immense 
number  of  respectable  editors,  penny-a-liners,  soldiers,  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  emperors,  out  of  employment,  which,  of  course, 
the  Man  in  the  Moon  (being  the  very  essence  of  humanity) 
did  not  like  doing.  So  he  thought  he  would  give  the  poor 
war  a  chance  of  life.  “  Yes,”  said  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
to  the  best  of  hearers,  himself,  “  if  I  can  discover  that  it  is  of 
the  least  use  to  society — that  is  to  say,  if,  in  reading  any  of 
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the  newspaper  accounts  of  it,  I  can  find  material  for  a  single 
joke,  I  will  allow  it  to  go  on/’ 

Big  with  this  merciful  resolution,  he  took  up  the  Times, 
and  actually  read  half  a  column  of  foreign  intelligence.  The 
good  angel  of  the  Austrian  war  must  have  been  looking 
pretty  sharply  after  its  interests  on  that  day,  for  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  the  Man  in  the  Moon  hit  upon  the 
following  : — 


General  Bonin’. 


USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 

At  the  bottom  of  an  engraving  in  the  Illustrated  News  of 
May  12,  is  printed  the  following  : — “  His  Highness  Said 
Pacha's  English  Curricle.”  Who  care3  whether  his  highness 
said  so  or  not?  Has  he  not  a  perfect  right  to  say  what  he 
pleases?  This  is  a  great  piece  of  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  the  Illustrated  News ,  who  ought  to  be  above  retailing  the 
“  tittle-tattle”  of  great  people. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MACAU LEY. 


Fast  Ancient  Union.—11  CARACTACUS,  MY  BOY,  now  do  YOU 
LIKE  THE  NEW  CHEST  TATTERN ?  ” 

Steady  respectable  ditto. — “NOT  AT  AXL.  I  LIKE  TO  SEE  A 
MAN  DRESS  QUIET.” 
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A  NEW  HELP  FOR  LITERATURE. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of 
a  new  magazine,  devoted  to  what  he  may  call  Industrial  Art, 
criticising  and  explaining  the  various  new  patterns  which 
come  out,  and  exhibiting  as  specimens,  pieces  of  the  actual 
fabrics  noticed.  A  magazine,  in  fact,  composed  not  only  of 
printed  and  engraved  paper,  but  of  calico,  silk,  cloth,  mousse¬ 
lines  de  laine,  and  so  forth. 

Now  this  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  the  book-making  world, 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  idea  will  be  carried  out.  For 
example,  if  the  Editor  criticises  the  style  of  a  new  tailor  he 
ought  to  insert  a  pair  of  trowsers  in  each  number,  in  order  to 
illustrate  his  remarks  ;  while  of  course,  supposing  him  to 
notice  the  bold  cut  or  exquisite  finish  of  a  pair  of  high-lows, 
a  pea  jacket,  a  warming  pan,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  shower 
bath,  or  a  bootjack,  his  subscribers  will  reasonably  expoct  to 
find  each  and  all  of  these  articles  carefully  inserted  between 
his  pages. 

If  then  the  magazine  be  conducted  upon  this  principle, 
and  the  price  be  not  advanced  from  Is.  a  number,  we  shall 
certainly  patronise  it,  as  we  take  a  great  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Design  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  utensils  and 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  besides,  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  getting  a  pair  of  good  boots,  a  paletot,  a  couple  of  pretty 
summer  waistcoats,  and  half  a  dozen  dress  shirts,  for  the  sum 
of  one  shilling. 


Why  is  a  red  Indian  like  a  waterman?—  Because  he 
feathers  his  skull. 
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THE  ILLUMINATIONS  AT  MR.  TWITTERS’S. 

We  have  authority  for  stating  that  the  illuminations  which 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twitters  to  signalise  the  late 
joyful  occasion  of  Her  Majesty’s  birthday  were  upon  a  most 
unprecedented  scale,  and  would  have  attracted  European 
admiration,  had  it  not  been  that,  owing  to  a  trifling  disagree¬ 
ment  between  Mr.  Twitters  and  a  gas  company,  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  the  aerial  fluid — per  cubic  foot — ■ 
the  illuminations  were  in  fact  not  exhibited  at  all.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  unhappy  contretemps — for  the  occurrence 
of  which  the  gas  company  is  alone  to  blame — Mr.  Twitters 
states  that  the  whole  front  of  his  house  would  have  been  one 
blaze  of  triumph.  As  it  is,  he  sends  us  a  little  account  of 
the  devices  which  he  intended  to  exhibit,  and  which,  throw¬ 
ing  aside  all  disguise,  seem  to  have  been  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  saying  one  word  for  Her  Majesty  and  a  great 
many  for  Mr.  Twitters  himself. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  what  the  display  was  to 
have  been. 

All  along  the  house,  under  the  first-floor  windows,  the 
legend, 

Twitters,  Comic  Writer  and  Philosopher, 

in  blue  and  yellow  lamps.  In  each  of  the  three  first-floor 
windows  a  transparency,  representing — 

I.  Britannia  introducing  Twitters  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
congratulating  her  on  haying  such  a  subject  in  her 
dominions. 
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II.  Fame  sounding  an  ophecleide  in  honour  of  the  modesty 
and  unobtrusive  temperament  of  the  immortal 
Twitters. 

III.  Minerva  judging  between  Shakspeare  and  Twitters  ; 
and  while  admitting  the  talent  of  the  former  gent, 
giving  Mr.  Twitters  the  preference. 

On  each  side  of  the  centre  window  the  following  devices 
in  bright  gas  jets — 

THIS  IS  THE  snop  POE  GENUINE  INTELLECT. 
LICENSED  TO  MAKE  JOKES  ON  THE  PREMISES. 
“GIGANTIC  grasp  of  the  twitterian  mind.” — Evening  Taper. 
TWITTERS  AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

“On,  HOW  VERY  COMFORTABLE!”  EXCLAIM  ALL  WHO  READ 

TWITTERS’S  WORKS. 

THE  ONLY  nOrSE  IN  THIS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  FOE  UNADULTERATED 

TALENT. 

Above  all  this,  and  forming  one  gigantic  constellation  of 
gas-lights,  stars,  and  coloured  lamps,  a  magnificent  illumi¬ 
nated  device,  rcpiesenting  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  saying 
to  Prince  Albert,  before  the  assembled  court — • 

“  Well  really,  my  dear,  I  feel  younger  every  successive 
birthday,  in  consecpicncc  of  regularly  taking  in  that  enter¬ 
taining  little  work,  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  The  price  i9 
only  6d.,  and  is  not  therefore  felt  to  be  a  pressure  on  the 
Civil  List,  or  a  burden  upon  my  beloved  subjects.” 

To  w  hich  Prince  Albert  replies — 

“  My  dear,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Comic  writing  is 
brought  to  very  great  perfection  in  this  country  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Twitters  ought  really  to  be  made  a 
baronet,  and  have  a  pension  of  .£1000  a  year.” 
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Above  this  device  there  was',  intended  to  be  a  splendid 
galaxy  of  moving  stars,  and  above  that  again  the  cyphers 
“  V.  R.,”  in  coloured  lamps  ;  but  there  not  being  room  for 
the  latter,  it  was  Mr.  Twitters’s  intention  to  have  displayed 
them  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  allowed  the  public  through 
the  lobby  into  the  back  yard  to  inspect  them,  at  the  rate  of 
one  shilling  a  head. 

We  can  only  say,  that  we  deeply  lament  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  the  public  must  have  undergone  in  being 
deprived — through  the  base  and  unprincipled  conduct  of  one 
of  those  gas  monopolies,  which,  however,  will  soon  be  put 
down  —  of  a  spectacle  as  novel  as  it  would  have  been 
gorgeous. 


A  STRAIGHT-FORWARD  ANSWER  TO  A 
STRAIGHT-FORWARD  QUESTION. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Sunday  Times,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  asks  the  public  in  general,  “  What’s  your  opinion  of 
Moses  ?  ”  Now  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  being  remarkable 
for  his  urbanity  and  politeness,  wilRanswer  it,  on  behalf  of 
his  friends,  the  public  aforesaid.  The  Man  in  the  Moon 
thinks  him  a  great  patron  of  the  newspapers — a  large  house¬ 
holder — an  immoderate  puffer  of  his  own  wares — rather  a 
good  fellow  in  his  way,  though  not  inclined  to  pay  high 
wages — an  extensive  tax-payer,  and  perhaps  a  very  decent 
tradesman-like  sort  of  person  ;  but  is  of  opinion  that  he  will 
never  patronize  him  himself,  or  recommend  any  of  his 
friends  to  do  so.  We  hope  Moses’  questionjs  answered. 
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MARRIED  OR  SINGLE. 

The  following  interesting  correspondence  has  just  passed 
between  a  fair  personage,  whom  wo  do  not  exactly  know 
whether  to  characterise  as  Mdlle.  Jenny  Lind  or  as  Missis 
Jenny  Harris.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  difficulty  occurs 
forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  lady  herself.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  maytbe  able  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

LETTER  I. 

]i  romp  ton. 

“  M  — .  Jenny  — —  (she  cannot  give  her  second  name 
or  the  usual  handle  to  her  first,  in  consequence  of  not  being 
exactly  aware  of  w  hat  her  social  position  is)  presents  her 
compliments  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  wishes  to  know 

whether  he  thinks  that  she,  M - .  Jenny - •,  is  married 

or  not.  The  fact  is,  that  she  has  changed  her  mind  so  often, 
and  forgotten  the  promises  which  she  made  so  constantly, 
that  at  this  moment  she  herself  has  not  the  remotest  idea  as 
to  whether  she  is  married  or  single. 

The  slightest  hint  upon  the  subject  will  bo  thankfully 
received.” 

LETTER  II. 

Man  in  the  Moon  Office. 

u  The  Man  in  the  Moon  presents  his  compliments  to 

M - .  Jenny  - ,  and  begs  to  assure  her  that  he  does 

not  think  the  question  which  M -.  Jenny  - puts  to 

him  can  possibly  bo  replied  to  by  any  degree  of  omniscience 
under  that  which  dictates  the  answers  to  correspondents  in 
the  Family  Herald. 
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He  therefore  recommends  M - -.  Jenny  — — —  to  apply 

for  information  to  the  astonishing  Editor  of  that  Journal,  and 
implicitly  to  believe  the  answer  which  she  may  receive.” 

LETTER  III. 

“  M - .  Jenny - is  much  obliged,  and  will  follow  the 

advice  of  the  Man  tn  the  Moon.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  can’t  conceive  how  unpleasant  her  situa¬ 
tion  is.  Sometimes  the  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  quite 
persuade  her  that  she  is  the  legal  and  lawful  Mrs.  Harris, 
and  sometimes  they  convince  her  that  she  is  still  Jenny 
Lind.  The  arguments  on  either  side  are  so  very  fairly 
balanced  that  she  sometimes  finds  herself  believing  one  thing 
and  sometimes  another.  All  that  she  knows  with  certainty 
is,  that  she  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  the  matter.” 


NEW  BOOKS. 

J$y  the  Author  of  “  The  Industry  of  the  Rhine.” 

“The  Amiability  of  the  Thames.” 

“The  Urbanity  of  the  New  Kiyer.” 

“The  Friendly  Disposition  of  the  Serpentine.” 
“The  Boisterous  Hilarity  of  the  Fleet  Ditch.” 

“  The  Cheerfulness  —  Maganimity  —  Perseverance  — 
Sociability — and  General  Brickishness  of 
the  Kegent’s  Canal.” 


We  perceive  that  Mons.  Eugene  Sue  has  written  “  The 
Protestant  Leader.”  Why  don’t  they  engage  him  to  edit 
the  Standard . 


A  CRYING  SHAME. 


Scent, — The  Royal  Academy. 

Political  FconomUt.'—1 “good  heavens!  here’s  all  this 
immense  number  of  yards  of  canvass  actually  wasted, 
WHEN  THOUSANDS  OF  THE  "WORKING  CLASSES  ARE  IN  WANT  OF 
SHIRTS.” 


FANCY  PORTRAIT 


NINON  LONG-CLOTHES. 

(as  a  duty  to  society,  we  eeel  bound  to  say,  that 

THE  JOKE  HEBE  INTENDED  IS  UPON  NINON  l’eNCLOS.) 

B  B 
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A  LADY  DOCTOR. 

Turning  in  disgust  from  the  account  of  the  Forrest  riots 
in  a  New  York  paper,  the  other  day,  the  eye  of  the  Man  in 
the  Moon  fell  upon  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“At  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  United  Statca,  Mias  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  received  a  medical  diploma.” 

Now  the  Man  in  the  Moon  was  rather  staggered  at  this. 
A  lady  doctor!  Good  gracious!  Only  fancy  the  sort  of 
thing  becoming  general.  Why  it  would  never  do.  People 
— that  is,  male  people — would  always  be  ill,  for  the  plcasuro 
of  being  attended  by  the  dear  creatures. 

Besides,  fancy  a  lady  having  to  walk  the  hospitals.  Becom¬ 
ing  a  female  medical  student,  in  point  of  fact.  What  would 
be  the  consequences?  Why  that  sho  would  eventually 
become  “  fast,”  drink  beer,  sing  “  lur-li-e-ty/*  uso  a  latch¬ 
key,  perhaps,  oh  Heavens !  smoke,  and  get  into  scrapes 
with  the  police  at  night.  What  would  bo  the  state  of  a 
father’s  feelings,  on  reading  an  account,  like  the  following, 
of  the  goings  on  of  his  daughter,  whom  ho  has  sent  up  to 
London  to  pursue  her  medical  duties. 

“  Yesterday,  two  young  ladies,  who  gave  the  names  of  Mary  Brown  and 

Ann  Smith,  but  who  were  identified  by  Policeman  39,  as  Miss - and 

Miss - 1  two  well  known  students  of  Guy’s,  were  brought  before  Mr. 

Hardwick,  charged  with  creating  a  disturbance  and  assaulting  the  police 
on  the  previous  evening.  The  prisoners  were  of  rather  dissipated  appear¬ 
ance,  both  wearing  very  large  buttons  on  their  pelisses  and  extravagant 
Joinville  ties.  They  also  smelt  of  tobacco. 

“  Policeman  A  17  deposed,  that  one  of  them  had  broken  his  bull’s-eye 
lantern  with  the  handle  of  her  parasol,  and  that  the  other  had  struck  kim 
Violently  across  the  face  with  her  chatelain.  The  prisoners  admitted  the 
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charge,  but  pleaded  intoxication.  They  were  fined  5s.  each,  for  which 

sum  Miss - offered  to  toss  the  magistrate,  the  winner  to  stand  beer  for 

the  whole  company.  She  was  immediately  ordered  out  of  court.” 

No  :  wo  are  convinced  that  as  a  general  rule  it  must 
not  be. 


A  CANDID  AUTHOR. 

A  gentleman,  who  calls  himself  “  An  Ex-political,”  has 
written  a  book  with  the  singularly  appropriate  title  of  “  Dry 
Leaves  from  Egypt.”  We  are  not  going  to  criticise  it  ;  for 
the  author  is  evidently  one  of  those  great  social  bores  known 
as  “  A  man  with  a  grievance.”  His  book  professes  to  be 
“  A  glance  at  Sindh  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  abuses  everybody  right  and  left  for  not  having  done 
what  he,  the  Ex-Political,  thinks  they  ought  to  have  done 
We  only  call  attention  to  the  work  on  account  of  its  title 
simply  assuring  our  readers  that  the  book  fully  bears  out  its 
name,  and  consists  of  very  “  Dry  Leaves”  indeed. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  certain  popular  writers  don’t  follow 
the  example  of  the  Ex-Political,  and  tell  us  on  the  title  page 
what  we  have  to  expect. 


Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  announces  a  new  work,  entitled 
“  The  Sea  Lions.”  The  Man  in  the  Moon  is  very  anxious 
to  know  what  sort  of  a  thing  a  sea  lion  is,  and  whether  the 
“  briny  main”  that  we  so  frequently  hear  of,  belongs  to  one. 
If  Mr.  Cooper,  his  publisher,  or  any  of  his  friends,  will 
enlighten  him  upon  the  subject,  he  will  take  it  as  a  particular 
favour. 
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LIBERTY,  FRATERNITY,  EQUALITY. 

We  see  a  book  advertised  by  Mr.  M’Glashgan,  bearing 
the  title  of  “  The  Journeyman  Joiner,  or  Companion  of  the 
Tour  of  France.”  Now,  without  in  the  least  doubting  the 
propriety  of  the  choice,  we  must  say  we  arc  rather  curious  to 
know  why  a  journeyman  joiuer  should  be  selected  before  all 
others  as  a  companion  of  a  tour  of  France.  No  doubt  the 
journeyman  joiuer  in  question  is  a  very  decent  sort  of  fel¬ 
low,  and  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  we  suppose,  con¬ 
sidering  his  station  in  life,  a  rather  well-informed  and  sensible 
young  man.  Still  we  think  it  is  hardly  acting  fairly  towards 
the  other  descriptions  of  the  working  classes,  to  name  him 
thus  emphatically  as  the  companion  of  a  provincial  tour. 
Suppose  we  felt  inclined  to  take  a  journeyman  tailor,  or  a 
journeyman  printer,  ora  journeyman  hatter,  with  us,  instead 
of  a  journeyman  joiner,  we  surely  have  a  right  so  to  do  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  them  quite  as  agreeable 
society  rs  the  journeyman  joiner  himself.  Really  wo  must 
put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  thing.  The  working  classes  arc 
very  badly  used  indeed. 

SAVE  ME  FROM  MY  FRIENDS. 

We  were  very  much  astonished  and  grieved  a  week  or  two 
ago  at  reading  an  advertisement  of  Herr  Strauss’ in  the  Times, 
to  the  elfect,  that  at  the  request  of  his  friends .  he  would 
give  his  last  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on 
such  a  day ,  §*c.  Like  his  friends’  impudence  to  advise  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  His  last  concert,  indeed!  If  his  friends 
don’t  want  any  more  of  him,  we  do. 
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THE  THEATRES. 

Her  Majesty's. — The  more  we  see  of  Parodi  the  more 
we  are  pleased  with  ourselves  for  having  predicted  great 
things  for  her.  She  goes  on  improving  vastly.  She  has 
appeared  as  Semircimide,  and  acquitted  herself  therein  nobly. 
Her  performance  at  first  was  marked  by  many  beauties  and 
many  blunders  ;  but  on  each  succeeding  evening  the  beauties 
have  been  more  conspicuous,  and  the  blunders  receded  far 
into  the  background. 

But  Parodi — good  as  she  is,  and  great  as  we'feel  sure  she 
is  going  to  be — is  not  now  the  feature  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre.  Alboni  has  returned,  and  completely  eclipsed  all 
her  former  efforts.  When  the  great  contralto  was  at  Covent 
Garden,  we  could  never  see  her  without  getting  in  a  rage 
with  her,  because  she  would  not  exert  herself  to  display 
those  powers  which  we  knew  she  possessed.  Now,  however, 
she  seems  to  consider  herself  more  on  her  mettle,  and  comes 
out  accordingly.  She  docs  not  depend  merely  upon  her 
voice — (without  exception  the  finest  voice  in  the  world)— 
she  acts,  and  acts  beautifully.  She  has  thrown  off  all  her 
former  laziness  and  apathy.  Her  Nineita,  dramatically 
speaking,  is  a  vigorous  and  animated  performance  ;  and  as 
to  her  singing  of  the  part,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  wa3 
perfection. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera.  —  The  eagerly  expected 
lloberto  il  Diavolo  was  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  May,  played 
at  this  great  establishment,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
as  Meyerbeer  wrote  it.  The  representation  took  place  under 
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somewhat  unlucky  auspices.  Almost  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
Miss  Hayes,  the  Alice,  was  taken  ill.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  a  postponement  of  the  opera  would  be  necessary,  but 
Madame  Dorus  Gras  gallantly  stepped  forward  and  supplied 
the  vacant  place. 

The  genuine  lloberlo,  as  distinguished  from  the  hacked 
and  mangled  version  with  which  the  public  arc  familiar,  is 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  sublimely  elaborate  of  operatic 
works.  What  a  sombre  power,  what  a  flush  of  red  hot  pas¬ 
sion,  what  a  ghastly  glare  of  imagination  lights  up  the  whole 
work  as  with  a  lurid  glow!  Meyerbeer  has  the  true  Lenton 
mind.  You  see  its  characteristics  in  the  noble  features  of 
the  ancient  minsters  and  cathedrals,  in  their  grandeur,  in 
their  shadowy  vastness,  in  their  fantastic  richness  ;  and  you 
see  these  characteristics,  above  all,  in  the  uniform  devotion 
of  the  craft  of  their  possessor  to  the  developement  and  tho 
glory  of  things  spiritual  and  unseen.  The  religious  element 
is  curiously  apparent  in  all  Meyerbeer’s  great  works.  His 
operas  are,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  gothic  cathedrals  in 
music.  The  tone  of  his  mind  is  mediaeval.  It  is  from  amid 
the  fierce  passions,  the  fanatic  enthusiasm,  the  martial  glory, 
and  the  looming  superstitions  of  the  past,  that  Meyerbeer 
has  drawn  both  the  sombre  richness  of  his  colouring,  and 
the  subtle  and  deeply  glowing  spark  of  his  inspiration. 

In  a  small  monthly  publication  like  this,  detailed  criticism 
on  such  an  opera  as  the  lioberto,  is  out  of  the  question.  Let 
us  only  mention  such  features  as  the  grand  diapason  swell 
which  terminates  the  opening  chorus.  The  w  ild  and  reckless 
hilarity  of  the  Sicilienne  ;  the  awful  chaunt  of  the  unseen 
devils  from  the  cavern  ;  the  duet  which  follows,  so  powerful 
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yet  so  ghastly  ;  the  unearthly  bacchanal  music  to  which  the 
revivified  nuns  dance  ;  the  matchless  passion  of  the  “  Robert 
toi  que  j’aime”  ;  the  crowning  fervour  of  the  last  trio,  in 
which  the  powers  of  Light  and  Darkness  fight  for  their  prey  ; 
the  echoes  of  the  terrible  struggle  borne  down  and  away  by 
the  burst  of  choral  and  religious  harmony  which  peals  forth 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  “  Good.” 

Marini  made  a  powerfully  artistic  Bertram.  His  “  make 
up”  was  tremendous.  Salvi  bore  himself  like  a  thorough 
musician  ;  Dorus  Gras  played  and  sung  with  more  energy 
and  power  than  we  gave  her  credit  for  ;  and  Corbari  came 
out  in  the  “  Robert,  toi  que  j’aime,”  with  a  touch  of  real 
inspiration. 

But  the  choral  and  orchestral  ensemble  bore  off  the  highest 
honours  of  the  night.  The  effects  produced  by  the  efforts 
of  orchestra  and  chorus  were  sublime.  Moreover  the  opera 
is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  ever  seen  in 
London.  The  incantation  scene — the  revocation  of  the 
nuns— and,  above  all,  the  wonderful  cathedral  effect  at  the 
close,  were  all  unparalleled  in  artistic  splendour. 

At  the  HAYMARKET,a  new  piece,  translated  by  Buckstone 
from  the  French  of  Dumas,  has  been  produced,  entitled 
Runaway  Husbands.  It  is  an  agreeable  piece,  nicely  trans¬ 
lated.  Buckstone  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  have  most  of  the 
“  fat,”  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  to  themselves,  but  there  are 
good  opportunities  for  acting  in  some  of  the  other  characters. 
Wallack  has  not  a  part  good  enough  for  him.  Miss  Reynolds, 
who  can  act  beautifully  when  she  likes,  but  who  is  sometimes 
very  Alboni-ish  and  lazy,  has  to  be  thanked,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  for  the  success  of  the  piece.  Macbeth  is  in  preparation, 
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to  be  done,  wo  believe,  with  great  splendour,  and  a  new  play 
by  Westland  Marston,  is  announced. 

Adelphi. — One  of  those  pleasant,  nondescript,  funny, 
splendid,  incongruous  extravaganzas  for  which  this  theatre 
has  been  so  long  celebrated,  has  recently  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  called  the  Devil's  Violin.  Of  course  it  was 
successful :  for  we  defy  the  oldest  inhabitant — even  though 
he  had  lived  out  the  natural  term  of  his  life,  and  then 
undergone  a  course  of  Parr’s  Life  Pills  — to  remember  a 
failure  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  The  piece  is  cleverly 
constructed  out  of  two  ballets,  and  is  made  to  embrace  the 
whole  strength  of  the  company — no  slight  literary  feat.  As 
a  spectacle ,  it  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  we  ever  witnessed, 
and  there  is  much  genuine  fun  in  it.  O.  Smith's  joke  about 
his  numerous  names  is  in  itself  enough  to  make  any  bur¬ 
lesque’s  fortune.  Mr.  Webster  is,  we  understand,  the  author. 


A  DISTINCTION  AND  A  DIFFERENCE. 

It  seems  that  the  opera  of  Robert  le  Diable  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  ill  feeling  between  Miss  Hayes  and  Mad.  Dorns 
Gras,  with  respect  to  their  performing  the  character  of  Alice. 
The  unfortunate  directors  remind  us  of  the  old  story  about 
the  donkey  between  two  Aay-stacks,  with  this  difference, 
they  couldn’t  make  Hay(es)  useful,  so  they  cut  her  and  went 
to  Gras(s).  It  [turned  out,  however,  that  though  the  first 
named  lady  is  one  of  the  (H)oyes  she  w'as  a  non-content . 


“  Blow  me  tight !”  as  the  balloon  said  to  the  gas.' 


* 


